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ARCHITECTURE OF THE WORLD. 


WE pro in the following pages to present 
some sedans of architecture, in a thet, style, 
divested of all technicality, making use of our 
pictorial illustrations for reference. It will be 
seen that our engravings cover a wide field, 
starting with the president’s mansion at Wash- 
ington, and closing with a street scene in the 

rgeous East. origin of architecture has 

ed a theme for many and diverse opinions. 
That man would form a building to shield him 
— =. weather, before he sought to pre it 

ty pearance, is natural eno ; but 
when, and aon, and how the nan from 
convenience to beauty, or the combination of the 
two, took place, is not so easy to determine ; for 
it was in all probability one of those examples 
of gradual transition which marks the growth 
of most of the arts. 

Mr. Gwilt observes on this point, that “ Pro- 
tection from the inclemency of the seasons was 
the mother of architecture. Of little account at 
its birth, it rose into light and life with the civil- 
ization of mankihd; and proportionately as 
. Security, peace, and good order were established, 
"19 


it became, not less than its sisters—painting and i 
sculpture—one method of transmitting to pos- 
terity the degree of importance to which a nation 
had attained, and the moral nature of that nation . 
amongst the kingdoms of the earth. If the art, 
however, be considered strictly in its actual utility, 
its principles are restricted within very narrow: 
limits ; for the mere art, or rather science, of 
construction has no title to a place among the 
fine arts. Such is in various degrees to be found 
among people of savage and uncivilized habits ;. 
and until it is brought into a system grounded : 
upon certain laws of proportion, and upon rules 
based upon a refined analysis of what is suitable 
in the highest degree to,the end proposed, it. can 
pretend to no rank of a high class. It is only 
when a nation has arrived at a certain of * 
opulence and luxury that architecture can be said 
to exist in it. Hence it is that architecture, in its 
origin,took the varied forms which have impressed | 
it with such singular differences which, though, 
modified as each country advanced in civilization, , 
were in each so ome pe that the type was per- 
manent, being only in a higher degree in, 
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their*most im: texamples.” It is an object 
with some show the architecture 
of early nations arose out of the customs which 
necessity had imposed upon them in the mode of 
building their huts. Thus Mr. Hope, taking the 
central plains of Tartary as a starting-point, im- 
agines roving hordes of that country to have 
themselves by degrees eastward to the 
country now know as China, and southward to 
Hindostan. The first of these took with them 
the tents. which form the only houses of the 
nomade Tartars; and in the forms of these tents 
Mr. Hope thinks we can discover the type of the 
pagoda—the characteristic building of the Chi- 
snege ; while the second group of wanderers, ar- 
riving at a climate hotter than that to which they 
had been accustomed, dug caves to reside in, 
which caves became the progenitors of the mighty 
excavations at Elephanta and Ellora. 

Whatever may be thought of the reasonable- 
ness of the conclusion, that men would arrive at 
the ornamental forms of architecture gradually 
from their first rude dwellings, there must neves- 
sarily be much that is in the attempt to 


isputed by some writers. 

Thus Mr. Hosking would trace architecture up 

to religion, rather than to domestic dwellings, as 

its source. He remarks, “ Altho it is very 

probable that men built houses to shelter them- 

selves from the inclemencies of the weather be- 
fore temples to the Divinity, yet 
_it must be obvious to all that have studied the 
early history of the human race in connection 
with. its antiquities, and have considered the an- 
> oy afforded bythe rude and simple nations 

of the world at th€ present time, and particularly 
by those who .occupied the 
that chongh the art of ballding may have origin 

' ug art ilding may have origin- 
ated in the personal wants of San he science of 
architecture was the result of his devotional feel- 

ings antl tendencies. In it and in India, in 

Greece and in Italy, in and in Britain, in 

Mexico and in Peru, structures connected with 

the worship of the Divinity existed, and still 

exist, of the earliest date, or rather of dates be- 

yond the range of poaare chronological arrange- 
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ment; some evincing a greater ahd others 4 leas 
advance in taste and refinement, but all retaini 
some analogy, the same point, 
tending to what ed architectural ar- 
tangement. None of those countries, however, 
nor any other with which we are acquainted, 
presents anything intended for the personal ac- 
commodation of man in the early ages; nor is 
there anything in the sacred structures that could 
for a moment induce the idea that the disposition 
of architect a= and 
composition of domestic buildings. Everythi 
rethor leads to the belief that devotion aad oe 
rstition were the originators, tarriers on, 
it may almost be said, perfecters of the science.’ 
The writer just quoted is of opinion that mon- 
oliths or stone altars were the _ en of all 
the temples in all countries. ere are many 
in the Bible alluding to the practice of 
setting up stone pillars, sometimes as altars, and 
sometimes as memorials of sacred engagements. 
The single stones which are found standing in 
many parts of the world, the Cromlechs of 
Britain and Ireland, the huge stones arranged in 
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definite forms at Stonehenge and at Darab, all 
are regarded by him in much the same character 
as the stone altars or pillars of the ancient He 
brews; and he thinks that from these rude 
masses as a starting point, rather than from the 
huts or houses inhabited by the early nations, the 
forms of temples were gradually developed. But 
whatever may be the difference of opinion on 
these conjectured points, it is agreed on all hands 
that Egypt displays the most mighty examples 
of structures which were built ages before Greece 
and Rome were numbered among the nations 
the world ; and that all other very ancient, stric- 
tures may be best viewed by comparing them 
with those of The vast monuments of 
that country wi re demand a brief notice. 
The architectural remains that have 
so much notice in Egypt, within the last few 
, are scattered along both sides of the river 
ile, for a distance of Pane a thousand miles. 
They consist chiefly of temples, pyramids, obe 
lisks, and monoliths or i stone pillars. 
Very discordant opinions hav been expressed a8 
to periods w these various monuments 
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were built; bat it is agreed that their 
construction must have embraced the long period 
of at least two thousand me, situated 
near the mouth of the Nile, having been con- 
structed after the commencement of the Christian 
era, while others, high up in the country towards 
Abyssinia, are believed to have been built nearly 
two thousand years before the Christian era. 

At various points on the western bank of the 
Nile} extending southward from Grand Cairo to 
a distance of about seventy miles, are specimens 
of those wonderful structures the Pyramids, ob» 
jects Which present the sublimity of vastness, 
whatever else may be said of them as objects of 
architecture. They are many in number, some 
larger than others, and in various states of pres- 
ervation ; some are built of sun-dried bricks, and 
some of stone ; some have crumbled nearly awa: 
by the effects of time and the atmosphere, while 
others have been pulled piecemeal to supply ma- 
terials for modern buildings; and others, in, 
are still in tolerable preservation. Besides those 
in Egypt, properly so called, there are others in 


Nubia, much further southward. But wherever 
situated, they have invariably attracted attention. 
With regard to the object of such structure, it 
has been remarked: “The mound of earth, 
among nations less advanced in the mechanical 
arts, appears to occupy the place of the pyr- 
amids. In many parts of Europe and in North 
America, those earliest and most enduring of all 
monuments still exist, and many of them may 
perhaps outlive the massy stonework of the 
P ids, Such mounds as these are the tombs 
the Scythian kings on the banks of the 
Bo: , the great mound at Halyattes near 
is, and Sil Hill in Wiltshire, England. 
Silbury Hill is in the form of a truncated cone : 
the circumference of the base is two thousand 
and twenty-seven feet, the diameter of the top 
one hundred and twenty, the sloping height three 
hundred and sixteen, and the perpendicular 
height one hundred and seventy; it covers an 
area of five acres and thirty-four perches. The 


tice of raising a great mound over a dead 
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The 

it ae are those of Jizeh, near Cairo. 

he group comprises three ones and sev- 
eral smaller ones, all or most of which are vis- 
ible from Cairo. The four faces are towards the’ 
four points of the compass. Near to them are 
remnants of causeways, which are supposed to 
have served as roads for the conveyance of the 
building materials; and some of them are so 
vast in their dimensions, as to be little less won- 
of It covers an nearly eight 
hundred feet square. The vertical height, when 

rfect, was about four hundred and eighty feet ; 

ut as some part of the apex has crumbled 
away, it is now somewhat lower. The sloping 
height, measured from the middle of one side up 
to the apex, is about 
slopi t, measu’ ng one ges 
as ee pee of the p , is seven hundred. 
This vast structure thus covers an extent of 
more than thirteen acres; each face exposes an 


= 


area of more than five actes. The solid material 
in the id is over three million cubic yards. 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson (“Modern t and 
Thebes ”’), after quoting the account which Her- 
odotus gives of this p id, thus speaks of the 
immense amount of human labor which must 
have been bestowed on its construction: ‘“ We 
have seen, according to statement of Her- 
odotus, that one hun ousand men were 
——— the construction of this pyramid, 
and in cutting and transp@#ting the stones from 
the Arabian mountains, who were relieved every 
three months by the same number; and besides 
employed in erecting the pyr- 
amid itself, ten more were emplo in con- 
structing the causeway, and a considerable time 
in making the subterranean chambers, and j 
clearing and levelling the hill on Which it stands 
This last may also include the nuclews.on which , 
it is built. Herodotus says the whole timi® em- 
ployed in building the two pyramids was one 
undred and six years, without oning bow long 
the third took for its completion ; but Pliny only 
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gives seven t years and four months for the 
“tree. the number of men employed 
ut the 


yramid he reckons at three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand, which is forty thousand 
less than the calculation of the historians, whose 
one hundred thousand every three months re- 
uire a total of four hundred thousand men.” 
wever discordant may be the number of years 
expended and of men employed given by the 
early writers, and even if we take the lowest of 
the estimates, the stupendous nature of the un- 
dertaking cannot fail to excite astonishment. 
The second of the Jizeh oan, named after 
os (as the first is after Cheops), is rather 
smaller in size. The side of the base is about 
six hundred and eighty feet in length ; the 
pendicular height about four hundred and fy ; 
and the sloping height from the middle of one 
side five hundred and seventy. The angles 
which the sides bear to each other give to. this 
id a steeper appearance than the others. 
e first pyramid is built upon a rocky table- 
land,‘on a higher level than the surrounding 
country ; but the second is built in a sort of ex- 


cavation on a rock somewhat higher, so as to 
make the bases of the two pyramids almost on a 
level. The third pyramid is about three hundred 
and thirty feet along the side of the base, and 
the height about one hundred and seventy. All 
the other pyramids at Jizeh are much smaller in 
size 


These are the ae to which the attention 


of travellers has been more particularly directed. 
Let us next see in what way the sight of these 
enormous masses to have ai ed Euro- 


pean travellers, and hat means the ascent is 
made 


It is 
pyramids scarcely equals expectation. The at- 
mosphere is so clear, that the angles or edges re- 
tain much sharpness of appearance, and this cir- 
cumstance leads ‘to an impression that ‘the pyr- 
amids are smaller bodies at a smaller distance. 
When the traveller finds, however, that he has 
still four or five miles to go before he can reach 

j which seem close at his feet, his mind be- 

8 to appreciate their vastness. 


Sir J. G. Wilkinson, speaking of the proceed 


ly found that the first glance at the 
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ings of those who visit the pyramids, says :— 
“The ascent is by no means difficult, though 
fatiguing to some unaccustomed to climbing, 
from the height of the stones, while others as- 
cend with the greatest ease ; and I have known 
one, an officer of the ‘ Cyclops,’ reach the top in 
eight minutes. Ladies, who are often dragged 
up rather than assisted by the Arabs, will find a 

t advantage in “wy? a couple of steps or a 
‘ootstool, to be carried by the Arabs, and* put 
down where the stones are high, and this would 
not be less useful in descending than in going up 
the pyramid. The easiest side (of the great pyr- 
amid} to ascend is the east. On the summit is a 
space about thirty-two feet square.” 

Mrs. Lushington, a lady who has written an 
account of an overland journey from India to 
England, ascended the great pyramid ; and her 
description will convey a good idea of the present 
state of this huge mass, so far as regards the ex- 
ternal stonework. ‘On my arrival, Isaw some 
persons nearly at the top, and some just com- 
mencing the ascent. They were all at the 
edge; and certainly their apparently perilous sit- 


uation justified me in the conviction that I never 
should be able to mount. However, deter- 
mining to make the attempt, I commenced 
outside from where the entrance has been formed, 
and walked along the whole length of one side 
of the square, about forty feet from the ground, 
to the opposite corner ; the ledge being narrow, 
and in one place quite broken, it required a lo 
step to gain the next stone. As the pyram 
itself formed a wall to the right hand, and con- 
sequently an apparent defence, I felt no want of 
courage till I reached the corner, where the as- 
cent is, in many places, absolutely at the angle, 
mt no protection on either side. About 
time 1 began to be heartily frightened; and 
when I heard one gentleman from above call to 
me to desist, and another tell me not to think of 
proceeding, right glad was I to return, and to 
attribute my want of success rather to their ad- 
vice than to my deficiency of spirit. Each of the 
mtlemen, as they descended, told me the 
fiftculty and fatigue were great, and they evi- 
dently were heated and tired; but at length, in 
answer to my question—a hundred times 
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—of, Do you think I could go? they proposed to 
me to try at least, and kindly offered to accom- 
pany me. Away I went, and by the assistance 
of a footstool at some places, and the aid of 
the guides, and the gentlemen to encourage me, 
I succeeded in arriving half way, all the way ex- 
claiming, ‘I shall never get down again ;’ and, 
indeed, my head was so giddy, that it was some 
minutes after I was seated at the sitting-stone 
halfway, before I could recover myself. Being 
a little refreshed, I resumed the ascent, but the 
guides were so clamorous that I turned back, 
finding their noise, and pushing, and crowding, 
as dangerous as the height. The gentlemen at 
length brought them to some degree of order, 
partly by remonstrance and partly by carryin 

the ——y to the top and leaving only two wi 

me. This quiet in some degree restored my head, 


and my footing, as I advanced, becoming more 


easy, 1 reached the summit amidst the huzzas of 
the whole party. It was a considerable time, 
however, before I gained confidence to look 
around, notwithstanding I was on a surface thirty 
feet square: The prospect, though from so great 
an elevation, disappointed me. I saw, indeed, 
an immense extent of cultivated country, divided 
into fields of yellow flax and green wheat, like 
80 many squares on a chess-board, with the Nile 
and its various canals which cause their luxu- 
riance, and a vast tract of desert on the other 
side. I must, however, acknowledge that this 
scenery I enjo: in recollection ; for I was too 
anxious how | was to get down, to think of the 


"Belzoni, from having been better able to con- 
quer all sense of timidity, was in a better mood 


to appreciate the scene which met his glance from 
the summit of the pyramid, and he describes it 
in enthusiastic terms: “The scene here is ma- 
jestic and d, far beyond description ; a mist 
over the plains of t formed a veil, which 
ascended and vanished gradually as the sun rose 
and unveiled to the view the beautiful land once 
the site of Memphis. The distant view of the 
smaller pyramids on the south marked the exten- 


tion of that vast capital ; while the solemn end- , 


8 le of the desert on the west in- 
spired us with reverence for the all-powerful 
Creator. The fertile lands on the north, 
with the serpentine course of the Nile, de- 
scending towards the sea; the rich appear- 
ance of Cairo, and its numerous- minarets 
at the foot of the Mokattam Mountain on 
the east; the beautiful plain which extends 
from the pyramids to that city; the Nile, 
which flows magnificently through the 
centre of the sacred valley, and the thick 
groves of palm-trees under his eyes—alto- 
gether formed a scene of whieh very imper- 
fect ideas can be given by the most elaborate 
description.” 

The prenanide, then, are vast masses of 
stone or brick, with sides sufficiently slopi 
and sufficiently jagged with steps to ord 
in some cases facilities for ascent. 

The knowledge obtained of these stupen- 
dous monuments is derivable from two 
sources—the descriptions given by ancient 
writers, and Gocupienstons made by mod- 
ern travellers. The former, so far as they 
may be relied on, relate to the arrange- 

ments for building ; while the latter relate more 
fully to the chambers which have been discov- 
ered within the pyramids. 

Herodotus (as translated in the ‘Egyptian 
Antiquities ’) speaks thus of the formation of the 
= : “ The pyramid was made in the fol- 
owing manner, in the form of steps which some 
call crosse (battlements), and others bomides (lit- 
tle altars). When they had first built it in this 
fashion, they raised the remaining stones by ma- 
chines or contrivances of short pieces of wood. 
They raised them from the ground to the first 
tier of steps, and when the stone had ascended 
to this tier, it was placed on another machine 
standing on the first row ; and from this row it 
was dragged upon the second row on another 
machine. As many tiers of stones as there were, 
so many machines also were there; but accord- 
ing to another account (for I think it right to 

ive both accounts as they were given to me), 
transferred the same machine, it | 
moved, from step to step as they rai 
stone. The highest parts were rere ma 
ished first; then the parts next to the highest; 
and last of all, the parts near the ground and the 
very bottom.” 
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There is an obscurity about this description ; 
but it is su that by “remaining stones ” 
Herodotus alluded to an outer casing of smooth 


stones, given to the pyramid to remove the step- 
like ch it 


appearance which its mode of construction 
would otherwise exhibit. The stones nsed in the 
pyramid were said by him to be not less 
thirty feet in length; but this is now known 
to be erroneous, the size being much smaller, yet 
still vast when considered in reference to the 
height to which they had to be raised. Nine feet 
in length; six in width, and from two to four in 
thickness, are said to be very usual dimensions 
for the stones. 
If the object were here to treat of pyramids in 
to their antiquity and contents, much 
fuller details would called for; but as it is 
only in respect of their relation to architecture, 
enough has been said.. They can hardly be 
called architectural at all; since they rather as- 
tonish by their vastness than please by their 
beauty ; but they furnish a convenient link be- 
tween mere masonry as a mechanical operation 
and architecture as a matter of taste. Mr. Al- 
ison, in illustrating the effect of vastness on the 
mind, brings the: pyramids to his aid : “‘ Magni- 
tude in breadth is expressive to us of stability, 
of duration, of superiority to destruction. Tow- 
ers, forts, castles, etc., are sublime in conse- 
uence of this association....The pyramids ot 
ypt are strikingly sublime in point of form, 
from this expression, as well as from the real 
knowledge we have of their duration. We are 
so accustomed to judge of the stability of every- 
— by the proportion of its base, that terms 


rogl . Ithas been remarked that “ of 
the works of tian art, which, b 
the simplicity of their form, their col 
size and unity, and the beauty of their 
agulptured decorations, excite our wonder 
and admiration,none can be put in compar- 
ison with the obelisks. As lasting records 
of those ancient monarchs, whose names 
a value, whi 
mereased by the fact that some of the 
most re’ ie of these venerable mon- 
uments now adorn the Roman capital. 
The Cmsars seem to have vied with one 
another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from their native soil; and since 
the revival of the study of antiquities in 
Rome, the most enlightened of her pon- 
tiffs have again erected those which had 
fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments.” 
When we consider that the “Egyptian 
obelisks are formed of a single piece of 
granite, it is clear that the quarrying and 
transport must have been matters of great 
large blocks o' ite ma seve 
from a rock is ae - what takes 
lace in some parts of India at the present day. 
he quarryman, having found a portion of the 
rock sufficiently extensive, and situated near the 
edge of the part already quarried, lays bare the 
upper surface, and marks op it a line in the di- 
rection of the intended ion, along which a 
ve is cut with a chisel about a couple of 
inches in depth. Above this groove a narrow line 


of fire is kindled, and maintained till the rock . 


below is thoroughly heated ; immediately on 
which a number of men and women, each pro- 
vided with a vessel of cold water, suddenly 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated ve, which causes the rock to x 
with a clear Blocks of granite ei 
feet in length are severed by these means. It is 
supposed the ancient tians followed 
plan nearly similar to this, , 

The removal of such a mass from the quarries 
and the transport down the Nile must have been 
arduous undertakings. As to the power of float- 
ing such a weight, it is obvious that a raft, if 
strong enough to bear it, might be made large 
enough to possess the requisite power of flota- 
tion. The greatest difficulty lies in conveying 
the block from the shore to the raft, and from the 
raft to the shore; but this is possible where there 
is an unlimited command of men to aid in work- 
ing the levers and ropes. Belzoni on one occa- 
sion brought down the Nile a granite obelisk as 
large as that in St. George’s Fields, London. 
When the blocks for the tian obelisks were 
transported from the quarries down the Nile, and 
chiselled and polished to the proper form, they 
were raised to vertical position by ropes 
levers worked by a large number of men, in & 
way which is explicable by those who have at- 
weights. 

At Luxor are, or two beautiful 
obelisks, of which Sir J. G. Wilkinson thus 
speaks: “ Their four sides are covered withs 
profusion of hieroglyphics, no less admirable for 
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language appropriated to the expression of some 
‘ of the sublimest conceptions we can form; to 
the stability of nations, of empires, of the laws 
" of nature, of the future hopes ofgood men.” 
The Egyptians were famous for the construc- 
tion of obelisks, single Pie: 
: ces of stone, and ‘at the surface with hie- 
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the style of their execution than for the depth to 
which they are cut, which in many instances ex- 
ceeds — faces of the 
ica t wi are opposite each other, 
apes fer for a slight convexity of their 
centres, which appears to have been introduced 
to obviate the shadow thrown by the sun, even 
when in a line with a plain surface. The exte- 
rior angle thus formed by the intersecting lines 
of direction of either side of the face is about 
three degrees ; and this is one of many proofs of 
their attentive observation of the phenomena of 
nature. The westernmost of these two obelisks 
has been removed by the French, and is the one 
now in the Place de la Concorde at Paris. Bein 
at Luxor when it was taken down, I obse: 
beneath the lower end on which it stood the no- 
men and prenomen of Remeses II., and a — 
fissure extending some distance up it ; and what 
is very remarkable, the obelisk was cracked pre- 
vious to its erection, and was secured by two 
wooden dove-tailed cramps. These, however, 
were destroyed by the moisture of the ground, in 
which the base had become accidentally buried.” 
The transport of one of these two obelisks to 
Paris was a very remarkable enterprise. When 
Napoleon accompanied the French army to 
Thebes, he was so struck with these magnificeut 
towering masses, that he conceived the idea of 
sending one of them to France; but his subse- 
quent reverses prevented the idea from being 
carried out. Thirty years afterwards Charles X, 
obtained from Mehemet Ali permission to make 


the transfer, and he and his successor Louis-Phil- 


ippe, proceeded with the necessary arrangements. 
vessel was built of fir and other light wood, 
strong enough to bear the sea, but shallow 
enough to descend the Nile and ascend the Seine. 
The expedition, comprising about one hundred 
and forty persons, sailed from Toulon in April, 
1831, and arrived at Thebes - August of nes 
same year. The difficulties of navigatin 
vessel up the Nile were very great, and the 
men suffered much from heat, sandstorms, 
ophthalmia, cholera, and other visitations of 
that’ climate. The officers, on landing at 
or, superintended the erection of barracks, 
sheds, and tents ; the building of baking-ovens 
and provision-stores ; and the establishment 
of such arrangements as should ensure the 
comfort of the men during the operations for 
the removal of the obelisk. 
The obelisk was upwards of seventy feet 
, weighed two hundred and forty tons, 
was situated twelve hundred feet from the 
Nile, with a difficult intervening space of 
ground. The first work was the formation of 
an inclined plane from the base of the obelisk 
to the edge of the river, a task which occupied 
about seven hundred Arabs and Frenchmen 
for three months. 
The obelisk was then cased in wood from 
t the hieroglyphic 
injured ; and it was 


or 
plane by manual labor. 
of the ship had been meanwhile cut off in a 
singular manner, so a8 to present a wide 
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mouth into which the obelisk gradually glided, 
while the ship lay high and dry on the sandy 
shore of the river. The severed bow of the 
ship was then adjusted in its proper place, and 
the obelisk was thus housed for the present. 

Although the obelisk was thus placed in the 
vessel in November, 1831, it was not till August, 
1832, that there was sufficient water in the Nile 
to float it. A period of more than three months 
elapsed before they reached the mouth of the 
Nile in safety, after a voyage of great difficulty 
and tediousness. The sy from thence to 
Toulon occupied them, with ‘various delays, till 
May. But as the land journey from Toulon to 
Paris (four handred and fifty miles) is one which 
would have been insurmountable with the obelisk, 
the vessel sailed round to Cherbourg, where it 
arrived in August, 1834, the vessel being towed 
by a man-of-war all the way from to Cher- 
bourg. From Ch the vessel was towed 
to Havre, and from thence by a steamboat up the 
Seine to Paris. During the year 1835 p 
tions were made for the obelisk in the centre of 
the Pl@e de la Concorde, or Place Louis XIV. 
(for it has had different names at different times) ; 
and in the summer of 1836 it was placed in the 
spot destined for it. 

The temples of the ancient Egyptians, of 
which many mutilated remains exist in Upper 
and Lower Egypt were vast structures, of a mas- 
sive style of architecture, and profusely orna- 
mented. Of the Temple of Denderah, in Up-. 
per Egypt, Belzoni says : ‘‘ The front is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, and a frieze covered 
with figures and hieroglyphics, over the centre of 
which the winged globe is predominant; and the 
two sides are embellished with compartments of 
sacrifices and offerings. The columns that = 
port the portico are twenty-four in number, di 
vided into four rows, ineluding those in front. 
On entering the gate the scene changes, and re- 
quires more minute observation. The quadran- 
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fely lowered to the ground by a careful ar- = 
other apparatus. It was lowered on a kind of 


gular form of the capitals first strikes the eye ; 
each capital consists of four quadrilateral faces, 
on which are represented a temple with a divin- 
ity, under the portico of the sanctuary: under 
each square face we see a colossal head of Isis 
with a cow’s ears, and the usual head-dress of fe- 
males on the monuments. There is not one of 
these heads but is much ey 
those on the columns in the front of the temple 
facing the outside; but notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage and the flatness of their form, there is 
a simplicity in their countenance that approaches 
toasmile. The shafts of the columns are cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics and figures, which are in 
basso.relievo ; as are all the figures on the front 
and lateral walls. The front of the doorway, 
which is in a straight line with the entrance and 
the sanctuary, is richly adorned with figures ot 
smaller size than the rest of the portico. The 
ceiling contains the zodiac, enclosed by two long 
female fig , which extend from one side to the 
other of it. The walls are divided into several 
square compartments, each containing figures 
representing deities, and priests in the act of 

ring or immolating victims. On all the walls, 
columns, ceiling, or architraves, there is nowhere 
a space of two feet that is not covered with some 

res of human beings, animals, plants, em- 
blems of — or of religious ceremony. 
Wherever the eyes turn, wherever the attention 
is fixed, everything inspires respect and venera- 
tion, heightened by the solitary situation of the 
temple, which adds to the attraction of these 
splendid recesses.” 

With respect to the character of tian 
architecture, as objects of artistic effect, re- 
in general, imposing } r appearance ig mi 
nificent. But this results oes from the yt 
plicity of their divisions than from their real 
itude. Some are of opinion that Egyptian 
tecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy; but to form a proper 
judgment, we ought to view the monuments of 

t in connexion with the scale of the country. 

e ought to see them surrounded by those im- 
mense deserts which, presenting no character 
but monotony and extent, still possess that of 


ay 


grandeur. In the midst of such localities, it was 
necessary that the effect of the monuments 
should be in harmony with them: all small sub- 
divisions would have appeared mean. Those 
columns of an enormous diameter, those door- 
ways beyond all usual size, and the lofty propyla, 
are perfectly in unison with the places which sur- 
round them. In fact, their uniformity of nature 
explains, still better than the unchangeable rules 
of Egyptian religion, the general resemblance in 
character which we observe in the edifices of this 
country.” 

The result of investigations in Mexico and 
Central America has been to bring to light the 
existence of pyramids, having a larger base than 
any of those in Egypt, though not of so a 
height. One such js the pyramid of Cholula, 
the base of which is more than fourteen hundred 
feet square, and having a height of nearly two 
hundred : it consists of eight graduated square 
towers, rising one above another, and terminating 
at the top ina kind of sanctuary. It bas been 
remarked that this pyramid, thus constructed of 
several towers one above another, “exhibits a 
singular identity withthe model of the Tem 
of Belus, described by Herodotus, and which, by 
many scholars, has been considered to be the scrip- 
tural Tower of Babel.” Another vast memorial 
consists of a pyramid tower or temple at Xochi- 


calco, which consisted of five stories, and had . 


four terraces; its sides were ornamented with 
rude bas reliefs, the figures of which were about 
four feet high. Some of the a appear to 
have been not only temples, but contained sep- 
ulchral chambers and a for the priests ; 
they had also descended galleries leading down 
into caverned recesses or halls, used probably 
either for religious mysteries or as depositories 
for treasure. 

Mr. Prescott, in his ‘ History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,’ makes the following remarks on the 
temples of this district:—‘‘The Mexican tem- 
ples were called Teocalli, or Houses of God, and 
were very numerous. There were several hun- 
dred in ‘each of the principal cities, many of 
them, doubtless, humble edifices. 
were solid masses of earth, brick, or stone, and 
in their form somewhat resembled the pyramid 
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structures of ancient Egypt. The bases of man 
of them were several hundred feet square, an 
they had staircases leading from the base to the 
summit, on which stood the temple with altars, 
on which fires were kept as unextinguishable as 
those in the Temple of Vesta. There were said 
to be six hundred of these altars, in smaller 
buildings, within the enclosure of the great Tem- 
ple of Mexico, which, with those in the sacred 
edifices in other parts of the city, shed a brilliant 
illumination over its streets through the darkest 
nights. From the construction of their temples, 
all religious services were‘public. The long pro- 
cessions ascending their massive sides, as they 
rose higher and higher towards the summit, and 
the dismal rites of the sacrifice performed there, 
were all visible from the remotest corners of the 
capital, impressing on ‘the spectators’ mind a 
superstitious veneration for the mysteries of re- 
ligion, and for the dread ministers by which they 
were interpreted.” 

There are doubtless other countries which 
might engage a little of our attention in respect 
to the early forms of architecture there adopted ; 
. but it will be better to — at once to that 
» important region which has done more than any 

other to stamp a character and value on the Fine 
Arts, viz., Greece. By the general sanction of 
all Europe, the temples of Greece and the sculp- 
tures with which those temples were adorned, are 
regarded as the finest models of the two great 
branches of art to which they relate. Politics 
may change, wars and tumults may succeed each 
other, commerce may spread, the national relig- 
ion of a nation may undergo modification ; but 
these temples and these sculptures—mutilated 
and time-worn as most of them are—=still occupy 
the first rank, as they ever have done. 

The consideration of Greek architecture has 
given rise to a large variety of inquiries, many 
of which are far from being yet satisfactorily 
answered. What are the qualities which render 
the temples of Greece ‘so universally admired ? 
Were those qualities the result of accident, or 
were there any principles of beauty recognized 
and systematically acted on by the Greek archi- 
tects? Did the Greeks take a monolith altar, or 
a wooden hut, or an excavated cave, as the type 
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scarcely anything has been determined as to the 
origin of the styles, or the period of the building, 
of the earliest Greek buildings. It is at about a 
period of six or seven centuries before Christ, 
that anything like certainty of date begins to be 
admissible. From that time, however, down to 
the age of Alexander the Great and his immedi- 
ate successors, was the brilliant period of Greek 
art, when those buildings were erected, and those 
sculptures worked, which still remain to claim 
the admiration of mankind. When the Romans 
began to exercise power in Greece, the chief 
u e m, partly y & misuse o 

one poles which the Greeks seem to have 
adopted, and partly by the introduction of new 
and important features unknown to the Greeks. 
Although it is known that the brilliant era in 
Greek history, when wealth, power, and art had 
all assumed a lofty ition, lasted from about 
the sixth to the third or fourth centuries before 
Christ, yet scarcely a vestige remaiys of the pal- 
aces or houses of the Greek cities, nor anything, 
in fact, except the temples. The same would be 
true of Roman architecture were it not that be- 
sides the splendid temples, circusses, baths and 
aqueducts that remain to us, we have, in Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, the buried cities, perfect 
specimens of the houses, workshops and palaces 
of the Latin people. ; 

During a period of several centuries, after the 
better days of Roman architecture had begun to 
decline, and before the establishment of Pointed 
or Ecclesiastical Architecture, the structures built 
throughout Europe exhibited a strange mixture 
of different elements. Nothing like the unity of 
pu observable in the ancient Greek, or in 
the later (so called) Gothic, was to be found ; but 
in most cases an incongruous assemblage of 
scraps and fragments, comprising something that 
was Roman with a deal. that was new. 
This new portion was in some instances t- 
able; but the r part of the new additions 
were deteriorations from pure taste ; aps the 
best was that established by the cens or 
Moors. These variations may be classified as 
the Byzantine, Mohammedan and Romanesque 
styles of architecture. 


from whence their first temples sprang ; or were 
their temples copied from temples 
erected elsewhere ; and if so, to what 
country did they owe their model ? 
If the Greek temples were so beautiful 
and so perfect, does it not follow that 
buildings in our own should be 
copied from them; and if any condi- 
, tions should be attached to this imita- 
tion, what are those cohditions ? These 
are some among the many questions 
which architects and men of taste are 
canvassing, and on which a deal 
of diversity of opinion prevails ; but it 
is only by a candid interchange of 
thought that such problems can be 
solved ; and the very circumstance of 
attention being so strongly directed to 


the matter, is a proof of the value at- 
tached to it. 
Notwithstanding the research which 


has been made into the antiquities and 
of Greece, in this direction 
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ancient Greek, the chiet application of architec- 
ture was to buildings devoted to religion. Con- 
stantine was influenced by: deeply religious feel- 
ings in his proceedings at the new seat of empire ; 
it is not surprising that cathedrals and 
churches should have attracted a large measure 
of his attention. He did not, however, limit his 
exertions to that object, for he speedily covered 
Byzantium with a vast mass of splendid build- 
ings, giving it the name of Constantinople, the 
‘ city of Constantine.” A circus, a hippodrome, 
a forum, palaces, triumphal arches, public baths, 
all speedily arose, and he adorned them with the 
choicest fragments yet obtainable from the an- 
cient structures. 3 zeal was, however, so in- 
discriminating, that he destroyed many ancient 
temples and statues, much to the regret of later 


ages. 
ligious buildings of or re- 
is buildings were mostly built quadranga- 
lar ; while a form more or less syuauibeh er 
conical was often adopted from tombs. When 
4 cirealar or domed building, such as the Pan- 
theon at Rome, was constructed, the dome rested 
on the top of a circular wall, which thus afforded 
a sufficient rt. But the Byzantine style, as 
gradually established by Constantine and his 
successors, wes characterized by a remarkably 
bold employment of the dome orcupola, without 
an eupporting wall beneath: the being 
rded by pillars or columns. The tine 
architects, in adopting the cupola, inscribed it in 
the centre of a square, having slight projections 
at the four sides, and forming in plan the figure 
ot a Greek cross ; that is, a cross with four equal 
arms. Of the immense number of churches 
built by Constantine and his successors, more or 
less in this le, none now remain but the 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and the 
chureh of St. Vitale at Ravenna, an Italian city 
which Sa me the dominion of the Greek em- 
perors during along period. 
St. Sophia still remains at tinople, but 
sadly shorn been despoiled 
of nearly all its and is now used.as a 
Mohammedan mosque. “Such has been, and 
such is at the t day,” says M. Batissier, 
“the cathedral of Justinian. Impov- 


erished and naked, this temple ma 
haps, one day recover its 


Turkish legend may be realized in the fu- 
ture? When the Mohammedans became 
masters of Constantinople, says this legend, 
Mohammed II. entered Santa Sophia on 
horseback ; the Christians were assembled 
at prayer, and a priest was celebrating 
mass. The people, struck with terror, dis- 
persed; and the Dfficiating priest, quitting 
the altar, hastily made his escape. Scarce- 
ly had he gone out when the door by which 
he had became suddenly blocked 
up by a wall of stones. When the Chris- 
tians, continues the legend, shall again re- 
take Constantinople, this door will open by 
itself, and the priest will come forth again 
to finish his mass.” The Mohammedan 
style of architecture differed from the By- 
zantine, and was characterized by quaint 
devices and florid ornaments. Until the time 
of Mohammed, the Arabs had made but a very 
small progress in civilization : so much of their 
country is occupied by desert, that the tents of a 
roving tribe have been always the chief homes 
among them; while the inhabitants of towns, in 
the more hospitable regions, contented them- 
selves with a very humble and even mean sort of 
structure. When, however, Mohammed and his 
successors took arms, and proceeded to promul- 
gate their religion by the of the sword, the 
Arabians or Saracens were brought into contact 
with nations more polished than themselves ; and 
this intercourse showed its consequences in arch- 
itecture among other things. 

When the sovereignty of the caliphs. was es- 
tablished, they sought the aid of all the science 
and art which Constantinople—still a Christian 
city—could afford. Astronomers, mathemati- 
cians, linguists, grammdrians, physicians, archi- 
tects, all were invited from Constantinople to 
settle in the Saracen cities, and all seem to have 
been received in a very liberal spirit. Even 
when a Mohammedan dynasty had been estab- 
lished in Spain, so far from the central seat of 
empire, a Byzantine architect was ———_ in 
the construction of some of the buildings at 
Cordova. 

Mr. Hope has traced and pointed out the char- 
acters in Mohammedan architecture as following 
those previously adopted at Constantinople. 
After alluding to the wide extent of kingdoms 
and countries between India and Spain, he says: 
“‘ While in some of the various and distant coun- 
tries here named we o' 
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adoption of Islamism, the slightest oor to 
those inventions, the pride and stay pe architec- 
ture—the arch and the cupola—in all of them 
alike, in the very first settling in them of Mo- 
hammedans, we see these noble features imme- 
diately appearing, from the application of Greek 
skill, in the full maturity of form they had at- 
tained among Indeed, in ev 
Moslem dominion which continued to flouris 
during sufficient period, we even see the arch 
and the vault keep pace in their further develop- 
ments and changes with those which they expe- 
rienced at the fountain-head ; as the pointed, the 
depressed, the scolloped, nay, the horse-shoe 
arch, successively, gained favor at Constantino- 
ple and the rest of the Greek empire; and 
thence, also, in the cities of Italy connected with 
that empire by trade or WY vassalage, each suc- 
cessively prevailed. In like manner, in the vari- 
ous regions under Mohammedan rule, and 
throughoat India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain ; at Agra, at Ispahan, at Damascus, 
at Cairo, at Tripoli, at Tunis, at Fez, and at 
Granada ; in mosques and in medrasses, in pal- 
aces and in pavilions, in bazaars and in bridges, 
in the sepulchre of Mohammed at Mecca, as in 
the tomb of the Holy Virgin at Jerusalem, or the 
Hall of Saladin at Cairo, we already find the 
arch, not only with the double curve forming the 
ogive sharpness in the centre, but the low-spread- 
at the sides, which we consider, in the north 
rope, as the last modification of the pointed 
style. is ogive arch seems even to have be- 
come, and lately to have remained, with the 
Mohammedans of India, a favorite” almost ex- 
elusive. In Spain, on the other hand, the 
horse-shoe arch became the universal favorite, 
was employed in all the later Moorish buildings, 
and from these again became imitated, still later, 
by the Christians in their neighborhood.” 
As specimens of the oriental style of archi- 
tecture, we refer the reader to the last engraving 
embraced in this article, a “street scene in Hin- 
dostan,” which’ embraces a great variety of do- 
tail, and also to the picture of the “ Russian 
Cathedral of Moscow,” which is based on the 
Mohammedan style of architecture. The 
“Russo-Greek church at Bucharest, Moldavia,” 
depicted in another engraving, is an unique 
building, and can scarcely be referred to any 
particular style. 
The Romanesque architecture, which, as*its 
name indicates, was based upon the Roman, pre- 


ceded the Gothic architecture, which, with vari- 
ous modifications, has been the ecclesiastical style 
for many centuries of the Christian era. There 
are various styles-of Gothic architecture, each 
having something to recommend it. Some 
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would require volumes, and a mere enumer- 
ation of the different styles would occupy a very 
extended space. 
general outline we have sketched, let us now 
_—_ at some of the engravings to which we 


ing contrast to the Em 
Petersburgh, a representation of which follows it. 
This is a vast pile of building, 
accommodate the population of a good 
town. The architecture of the city 


To go into a detailed history of architecture, 
Contenting ourselves with the 


ave not alluded. The first represents the pres- 


ident’s house at Washington, universally known 
pretending building, suited to the 
simplicity of our form of government, and is sit- 
uated one mile from the capital. It is of free- 
stone, 170 feet long and 86 feet deep, ornamented 
on its north front, facing 
a portico of four Ionic columns. garden 
front on the south, has a circular 
Tonic columns. 


ious but un- 
republican 


Itisa 


colonnade of six 


The President’s house certainly affords a strik- 
peror’s palace at St. 


large enough to 


buildings were more or less mthe Byzantine style. 
Recently, 
quite a city of marble 


y, however, St. Petersburgh has: become 
; and it now dis+ 


the Nevskoi Prospekt is nearly three miles long ; 
the Geant to we 
long; and eight others are. upwards of a mile 
long each; all of these are from sixty to one 


hundred and twenty feet in width. A writer, in 
speaking of one of these streets, says: “The . 
evskoi Prospekt is confessedly the finest street 


Gothic buildings are n, others loaded 
With and without. 


carvings 
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ne stands is very fine. Russia always has been 
pendent on foreign countries for her architecture ; 
‘ and until the bast a all or most of the 
plays a large number of magnificent buildi 
some of which call for notice here. — 
On the southern or left bank of the river Neva 
is s continuous range of handsome buildings; 
and the quays and Streets generally are on a 
Wor instance = > 
| 
of St. Petersburgh; and its length 1s enorme Y 
| considered with regard to the extent of the = 
It may be described as a long and wide street, 
which a line of trees on each side — the 
from the carriage-way. houses, 
which adjoin each other instead of standing 
—_ as at Moscow, have their fronts cover 
with stucco, often ornamented with columas, 
KISH | 
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, and bas reliefs. The elevation of the 
does not so much arise from the number 
of stories as from their height; so that a house 
of three stories at St: Petersburgh is as high as 
one of four or even five in London. The 
ments of most of the houses are occupied as 
shops, even when persons of distinction reside 
Th f the 
e public buildings o city, together with 
the royal palaces, and the anand of the no- 
bles, are mostly in the revived classical or Greeco- 
Roman style, erected principally from designs of 
Italian architects ; the style as adopted, 
often magnificent, is considered by many critics 
to be better adapted for. the bland climate of 
Italy than. for the rigors of a Russian winter. 
The southern bank of the Neva, where many of 
these buildings are situated, has been formed 
. into a -fine granite quay for a distance of two 
miles—a magnificent work, which will ever re- 
dound to the credit of the sovereign, Catherine 
IL., who caused Foot pave- 
ments, parapet , flights of s' leadin 
down to the water,vand all of 
granite, serve to make this quay one of the finest 
terraces in marae In the centre of this quay is 
pile of buildin 


comprising the 
A ty ; eastward 


- associating with the word “ Adm 


iralty,” for it 
encloses a dock-yard, school-rooms for naval cq. 
dets, and all the offices and establi con 
nected with the royal marine. : 

The Winter Palace, one of the most gigantic 
buildings in Europe, has been burnt down within 
a few , and another one built in its place; 
but we will here speak of the former one. This 

ace in Europe, being three times as as 
the royal palace of Austria, and twice as mda 
that of Naples. It formed vay | a complete 
—- with.the angles towards the four points 


the compass. The facades presented no i 


unity of design, for each «| possessed a 
ent order from the others. On entering within, 
visitors from the western countries were usual] 
struck with the small doors, and the narrow 
awkward staircases. One of the buildings form. 
ed the Imperial Chapel, the walls, roof and 
screen of which presented one mass of gilding. 
Another was the Hall of St. George, where the 
emperor gave audience in solemn state to foreign 
am ors; this was a noble room, but far. 
nished in bad taste. Another room was the Gal- 
lery of the Generals, the walls of which were 
filled with portraits of all the distinguished offi- 
cers who served Russia during the French 
war; they were all painted by an English ar. 
ist, Mr. Dawe. From this gallery entrance was 
obtained to another called the Field-Marshals’ 
Saloon, containing portraits of the higher officers 
in the Russian service. Another room of gigan- 
tic dimensions was the White Hall, the pal yo 
oration of which were groups of yey stand. 
ards in plaster of Paris, arranged over Russian 
stoves of earthernware. From the description of 
those who have obtained admission into this 
ace, it seems to have been on the whole more re- 
markable for vastness than for beauty. 

Another of the royal residences at St. Peters 

h is the Marble Palace, which was built by 

Catherine II. Outwardly it preserves some re- 
mains of its former —— but within it is a 
heap of ruins. The basement story is of gran- 
ite, but thagwo succeeding stories are of grayish 
marble, with red columns and pilasters. 

The Hermitage is another royal palace. It is 
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: ward of it is the portion called the En ine 
lish Quay, so named becanseit is chiefly 
if occupied by houses of the wealthy Eng- 
lish merchants. attic 
The Admiralty is a pile of vast ex- se a 
tent. It extends along the river for a ~ 
distance of nearly half a mile ; while the oo, CU 4 
two sides, running at right angles with | 
the river, are between six and seven 
hundred feet long each. The building | 
is surrounded with broad gravel walks Ws 
planted with trees; and several fine 
streets branch off from the walks thus 
& tower, with a delicately-tapering gilt 
steeple ; but there are near it many em- 
fine effect. The building comprises ee 
much more than we are in the habit of Ps oi “it 
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with the Winter Palace by several cov- 
ged galleries, and forms a sort of continuation 
of that vast building. The principal fagade 
ices the Neva, and consists of three distinct 
, the work of three different architects. The 
woe these, which is united to the Winter Pal- 
and somewhat similar to it in style, was 
built by Lamotte about 1765; the central poe 
was commenced by Velten in 1775; the third 
consists of a theatre, which is joined to the 
rst of the building by a bridge and covered gal- 
. “Tt was in this palace,” it has been re- 
marked, that Catherine II. resided, and frequent] 
casting aside the robes of royalty with the e 
quette of a court, condescended to receive her 
subjects as her equals. She gathered around her 
in this retreat those who were most distinguished 
for their talents and ing. Her agents were 
sent into every state Of Europe to collect objects 
of worth and rarity. She laid the foundation of 
that gallery which is now almost without a rival 
in Northern Europe.” The gallery here alluded 
tois a beautiful collection of more than fif- 
wen hundred pictures by the first masters. 
Windsor Castle, the residence of Queen 
Victoria, is a picturesque’ building in the for- 
tified Gothic style. ‘The French royal palace, 
the Tuileries, is cumbrous in architecture, but 
imposing in its vast extent. The ground oc- 
capied by this palace was formerly called 
la Sablonniere. Manufactories of tiles (7uil- 
eries) were established here, and the name re- 
mained. In the 14th century the Lape at 4 
was trea f Pierre des Essarts, who gave it 
tothe hospital of the Quinze-Vingts. Nicolas 
da Neuville had a country house there in the 
16th century. The mother of Francis I. came 
here to enjoy fresh air, and persuaded her son 
topurchase it in exchange for his estate of 
Chanteloup. She was soon dissatisfied with 
it, and made a present of it to Jean Tiercelin, 
one of her grandson’s officers. Finally, when 
the queen, Catherine de Medicis, widow of 
Henry II, left the palace of Tournelles and 
took up her abode in the Louvre, she purchas- 
ed the Tuileries, and commanded Philibert 
Delorme to build her a palace on the site. 
The illustrious architect set to work in 1564. 
A large — of the present building is of that 
date. Henry IV. made additions to it, but the 
building was not completed till the time of Louis 
XIV. Each architect seems to have worked on 
plan of his own, with scarcely any reference to 
those of his predecessors, so that the general as- 
pect of the Tuileries has neither unity nor origi- 
nality, and, with the exception of some elegant 
details, vastness is the only merit that can ‘be 
conceded to it. It is generally supposed, from 
its being a royal residence, that the interior of 
the Tuileries must present an aspect of unexam- 
pled splendor, and the visitor is surprised to find 
the apartments so inferior to the magnificence of 
Fontainebleau or Versailles. The trath is that 
Catherine de Medicis and her sons never lived in 
the Tuileries, that it was only a transient resi- 
dence for Henry 1V., that Louis XILL., when he 
was in Paris, ensteeiy lived in the Louvre, and 
that, under Louis XIV., the Tuileries was the 
habitation of Mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston, 
and afterwards of Monsieur. 
The ‘Tuileries only began to be the royal resi- 


dence under the minority of Louis XV., and this 
king, as soon as he was master of his actions, 
transported his court to Versailles. Louis XIV. 
lived there only after October 5, 1789. Finally 
Bonaparte, the First Consul, took possession of 
it Feb. 1, 1800, and since then the palace has 
been, without interruption, the seat of the exe- 
cutive power. The memories attached to it are, 
therefore, those of Napoleon, of Louis XVIIL., 
| Charles X., and Lonis Philippe, and the Tuileries 
| has scarcely a place inthe political history of the 
| 18th century. On the other hand, it has played a 
considerable part in the French revolutions. It 
witnessed, under Louis XVI., the day of the 
10th of August, 1792. At that time it sustained 
a cannonade, and some balls were lodged in the 
fagades. The commune ordered them to be left 
there, and inscribed round each of them the 
words “ tenth of A ” They were removed 
seven years afterwards, by order of the First Con- 
sul, at the same time that two liberty-trees were 
planted in the courtyard. 


As qn enter the palace by the clock-tower, 
e 


from the courtyard, you find on the left, under 
the vestibule, the apartments of the basemen’ 
usually occupied by the queen, and princes 
the royal family. On the right is a guard-room, 
and further on, on the same side, a straight stair- 
case, built by Mr. Fontaine under Louis Philippe, 
in the place of the beautiful staircase built By 
Levau and d’Orbay, under Louis XIV. T 
stairway opens directly om the Chapel. On the 
samie side is a hall for the Coancil of State, and 
in the rear a theatre. The chapel- was repaired 
by Napoleon I. It is ornamented with two orders 
of columns in stucco and stone, forming a ra 

of tribunes on three sides of the first story. The 
imperial tribune is opposite the altar over which 
the orchestra is placed. The principal decora- 
tion of this chapel is the ceiling, which represents 
the entrance of Henry 1V. into Paris. The 
“ Hall of the Marshals” contains full-len; - 
traits of a large number of the marshals of 
France, and many busts of celebrated generals. 
The Throne-Room is hung with.Gobelin tapestry. 
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The Gallery of Diana is ted from the 
courtyard. It is ornamented with Gobelin tapes- 
episodes in the life of Louis 
XIV., and eight small pictures yaening 
= life of yg are 

two ptian vases six feet high, 

private apartments look out on the a 
are entered by the staircase of the pavilion of 
Flora. They are composed of an ante-chamber 
serving as a guard-room, a dining-room called 
the Blue Saloon, the emperor’s private cabinet, 
a second cabinet, a bed-chamber and a dressing: 
room. The first of these ents has a 
painted ceiling, executed under the first empire, 
and representing Mars mort a tour of the 
globe, and marking each month by victories. In 

basement were the queen’s apartments, in- 
ferior in decoration and iture to more than 
one Parisian Among the numerous em- 


bellishments added Louis Napoleon, is the 
empress’s room, which is splendidly decorated 
fitted'up. The wing of the Tuileries run- 
ning along the quay upon the Louvre, is entire- 
ly occupied on second story oe the Picture 
ery. Below are barracks. the Marsan 
lor, on the Rue de Rivoli, the late Duchess of 
rleans resided in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
The hotel and of state 
occupy a gallery built by Napoleon I, The 
den of the Tuileries was laid out by Le News. 
It is filled with trees, shrubs, fountains, statues 
and vases. Many of these statues of bronze are 
modelled on celebrated antiques, such as the 
Crouching Venus, the Laocoon, the Apollo Bel 
videre, the Antinous, Venus de Medicis, Diana, 
etc., but there are many original works by French 
artists. The Rev. Mr. Prime says of the Tuil 
eries; “ How many strange and fearful, as well 
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as brilliant spectacles have been witnessed within 
these walls! The gayest courts have revelled 

here, and the mob again and again filled it with 
cede and blood. It has been a hsopital for 
wounded soldiers, and the Republic deormined 
to make it an asylum for invalid workmen. It 
is fresh in our memory when Louis Philippe and 
his family fled from splendid halls, and the 
mob rushed in and feasted in its banquet-rooms, 
and emptied its wine vaults. Marie Antoinette 

ed in the apartments where we are passing. 
We now go through the private library of Louis 
Philippe, and into the ome bed-chambers, and 
through numerous apartments into the chamber 
where Louis X VIII. died, and thence onward to 
the throne-room. Ona platform raised’ one or 
two steps, is a chair with the initials of the em- 


r wrought upon it in The throne of 
Philippe was pisched 
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and burned in the Place de La Bastille. Then 


_comes the ball-room, 140 feet long, the scene of 


as much in the present reign as in any 
former period of its per lh on Standing in the 
front central window, we look away through the 
of the Tuileries, across the ee de 
, over the obelisk of Luxor, till the — 
view triumphal Arc de l’Etoile. 
Probabl bul sight of splen- 
did edi and buildings, ornamented 
m the windows of any palace in Europe. 
Yet one feels, as he looks out upon its beau 
blooming under the skies of peace, that a single 
= behold the same eonvulsions which 
oom 80 often shaken Paris to its centre. Uneasy 
is the head on which now rests the im 
crown 
We have seen with what architectural pomp 
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STREET SCENE IN HINDOSTAN, 


kings are lodged—but we have devoted some of 
our pictures to the representation of the dwellings 
of the poor. Yet the “Irish Cabin” and the 
“ Lapland Huts” may shelter far Reppier hearts 
than the proud “ Tuileries,” or the “Feudal 
Castle” whose towers meet our eye on the follow- 
ing page. The “‘ Arabian Tent” is a specimen 
of the primitive dwellings which first sheltered 
men, and which are the only homes of the no- 
madic tribes. The “ Italian Residence” shows 
us the style of a vast number of buildings in 
modern Italy. The “Cuban Planter’s House” 
is well adapted to the climate he lives in. Utter- 
4 tasteless and repellant is the ‘“ Mexican 

‘ouse,” delineated in another engraving. The 
“Gipsey Camp” is s tive of pleasant wood- 
land associations; and the “ Log Cabin” is dear 
to every American heart, associated as it is with 
souvenirs of hardihood, gallantry and true man- 
hood. The “ Turkish Dwellings” shown in an- 


other engraving, with their a+ ey | upper sto- 
i ut, bu 


ries, are not very attractive wi tare often 
comfortable and luxurious within. In the “ Chi- 
nese Dwelling” we have given an idea of the 
quaint architecture of the Celestials. The 
“ Swiss Cottage ” shows the style of building al- 
most universal in Switzerland, while the “ Indian 
Lodge ” of painted skins, with the smoke curling 
from the top, tells us of the hardy habits of the 
wild children of nature. It is curious to contrast 
in one view, all these various specimens of do- 
mestic architecture. In this country for many 
years we made little pretension to architecture in 
our edifices. For a long time the necessities of 


life rendered any attention to the arts impossible. 
The great task of felling the forests, draining the 
lands, establishing churches, schools and a form 
of government, occupied every moment of time 
which the colonists had at their disposal. After- 
wards, the want of cultivated taste led to cum- 
brous public and private edifices. Whatever 
buildings any beauty or merit, were 
modelled directly on some similar building in the 
old world. As wealth increased a better style 
was first manifested in private buildings ; many 
of the old mansions in the vicinity of Boston are 
still picturesque and agreeable to the eye, because 
constructed on immutable principles. It is only 
quite lately that a taste for architecture has been 
generally diffused. Men, other than mere build- 
ers have been employed to plan churches, dwell- 
ing-houses, and public halls, and. now every city 
and large town can boast of beautiful architectural 
ornaments. Yet there is a lack of originality 
still manifest. The success of our countrymen 
in the other fine arts makes us hope that they 
may yet distinguish themselves in the department 
of architecture. 
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Bending for the Million !—We wil) send fors 
whole year, to any person who forwards us $3, Ballow’s 
Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, and 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, choicely ornamented with en- 
gravings, and one hundred pages original reading in each 
number! This offer has never been equalled in the world! 
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AD ABSCUTES. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


We sat in the dying light, 
Which faded mid the gloom, 
As it crept in silence through 


That quaint and ancient room, 


And the fire it rose and fell, 
With a strangely blended glow, 

As the curtains, swaying, moved 
Soft rustling, faint and low. 

With the world of light without, 
The world of care within 

Seemed fading, like the light, 
In shadows faint and dim. 

We thought of years that had passed: 
Like waves they seemed to be, 


Which roll from the shores of time, 
Into the eternal sea; 


where the hungry wolf prowled amid the deep 
shadows, cast by tangles of grape-vines and 
Spanish moss, and the serpent went rustling 
through the tall cane-brake, and the fiercest birds 
of prey swooped and screamed among the great 
trees; but no settler’s cabin—nay, not even an 
Apalachee watch-fire was to be seen. And yet, 
Mark Graham’s daughter stood regarding the 
prospect with a stern satisfaction. 

“ You like this, Margaret ?” said the old man, 
turning towards her as her glance roved over the 
dismal landscape—her large and strangely sor- 
rowful gray eyes kindling with a sudden gleam, 
her thin hands nervously threading the chestnut 


hair, which blew in tangled masses about her face. 


“Like it?” she echoed; “O, yes—yes! TI 
suits me a thousand times better than any other 
spot I have seen in our wanderings. Nota house 
for miles and miles around—the solitude will be 
unbroken, save by a chance trapper,or a rem- 


ta nant of some Indian tribe, people as savage as 
! Why, ‘tis just the place 
As ships in the distance fade, we are growing! Why, we P he 
But ne'er come back again. such outcasts as we, father ! 
D There was a wild but mournfal vehemence in 
es cur paths hed now her manner, which touched the old man’s heart. 
“OQ, my God!” he groaned ; “a year—a little 
And where at last would end. year ago, I could not have dreamed we should 
We gased through the deepening gloom, - 
With longings undefined ; or an instant, ’ surged over 
While our lips refused to speak daughter’s pale face in a crimson torrent; her 
om The volces of the mind. lip quivered, her breath came in short and sudden 
rm Yet we clasped each other’s hands, gasps. Then, with a strong effort, she regained 
me And breathed an earnest prayer, the mastery, and replied inan unwavering tone: 
- That cur hearts might oti be ctreng, “ Neither could I, father; but since it is so, we 
“A eee must meet Fate boldly—make the best of lone- 
re And we parted when the night liness and privation—yes,- even den like the 
he wolves we hear howling yonder, if need be.” 
e “ ” * “ 
~ a a And Margaret, continued the old man, “do 
re a rl folt not the ligh you really think we had better unlade our 
wagon, and try and make ourselves a home in 
these wilds 
ny It’s passing through the vestibule, 
ri In silence and in gloom. “Tdoindeed. I begin to tire of the life we 
have led, of late; I want some resting-place.” 
| [onsorat.] ” Well, well, child—be it as you wish. I see 
al the propriety of what you say, and will go and 
ef The Lone Tent of the Colorado. | teti Jake our decision.” - 
ey A ROMANCE OF TEXAN LIFE. And while the old man hurried off to the 
nt ‘ gray-haired negro who was busy with the jaded 
BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. horses, Margaret made the aromatic coffee so 
eae grateful to the weary emigrant, and drew forth 
7 It was a lonely place on the banks of the | from a portmanteau the corn-bread and honey 
‘8 Colorado—that in which Mark Graham had | they had procured, at the last cabin at which they 
. opped his cumbrous emigrant wagon, and | had stopped. 


pitehed the white tent that had so often served 
a! fora shelter during his long and toilsome jour- 
mytothe Southwest. As far as human ken 
tuuld sweep, stretched a wild region of country, 


A few moments later, the three gathered 
around the camp-fire to take their ‘evening meal. — 
As they sat there, in the strong lurid glow, they 
formed a most striking group. Mark Graham 
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had. been a man of stately presence ; but now his 
stalwart frame was bowed, not with age, as our 
readers will yet see, but by a heart heavier than 
the nether millstone. There were deep lines of 
care in his once proud face, and the hair, sweeping 
back from the hollow temples, was white as snow. 

Traces of rarest beauty were still visible on 
Margaret’s countenance, and a queen might have 
envied the graceful dignity of her bearing; but 
the shadow on her white brow—the large, red 
eyes—the convulsive working of her features, 
now and then, told of some great grief. And 
Jake, though evidently bent .on keeping a placid 
exterior, had a troubled eye and a restless lip. 

Their supper over, Mark Graham stretched 
himself out upon blanket, and fell asleep. 
When the sound of his heavy breathing told 
that his senses were indeed wrapped in slumber, 
Margaret beckoned the negro to her side. 

“ Well, missus, what you want of old Jake?” 
he whispered. 

“ Unlade the wagon,” replied the girl ; 
lade it to-night.” 

“ Well now, missus, I jes as liv do dat ar as 
not, but I can’t tink you’ll stop here longer’n 
than till the mornin’. You’ll be for moving on 
by dat time.” 

“No, no, Jake—we are going to settle down, at 
last. Doas I tell you.” 

“ Sartin—sartin, missus. You go right to 
bed, and I’ll get everyting onpacked ’fore you 
wakes up.” 

Margaret Graham shook her head. 

“There will be no rest for me to-night, 
Jake,”’ she said, in a somewhat tremulous voice ; 
“JT have something to fulfil. Listen! you will 
find in the wagon a large black trunk—bring it 
to me !”” 

“What! here by de fire?” 

“No, into the tent yonder.” And she glided 
away to the place she had designated. 

Ten minutes afterward, the trunk was set be- 
fore her. She motioned Jake to retire, and then, 
‘trembling all over, unlocked it and began to ex- 
amine its contents. And what were they? Relics 
of other and brighter days, when the dew of 
youth glittered on the unfolding petals of her 
heart, and all around her life-path lay freshness, 
and bloom, and beauty. There was all the 
varied paraphernalia which goes to make up a 
young girl’s wardrebe—rich robes, jewels that 
flashed with rainbow hues, as the torchlight 
struck upon them, the bright plumes of tropic 
birds, and gloves small enough to have fitted a 
fairy hand—and these she tossed earelessly aside ; 
but over a mass of drapery, crowded into one 
corner, Margaret Graham wept and sobbed like 


“ un- 
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a child. It was a snow-white robe—a bridg 
robe—and as she unrolled it, she found among 
its folds a ring which had once been the seal 
betrothal vows, a bunch of withered 

and a miniature painted in ivory, and set ing 
exquisite frame-work of gold. The picture wy 
that of a man in life’s earliest prime, with , 
high, pale brow, shaded by wavy masses of ebon 
hair, a well-cut, finely-chiselled mouth, anj 
large, dark eyes so full of thought and feeling, 
that the lady’s tears gushed forth afresh, as shy 
gazed into their clear depths. 

“O, Hubert—Hubert!” she murmured, bro. 
kenly; “I have tried to give you up, but Goi 
knows you are yet dear to me—all too dear for 
my own peace!” And with a wild, wailing cry, 
she sank down on the cold rock which forme 
the floor of the tent, and abandoned herself tp 
the terrible storm of grief that came sweeping 
over her. 

In that hour, thought went back to pleasant 
trysts beneath the lindens which shaded the roof 
of her early home—to sails on the throbbing sea, 
and long rambles where blue bells of the forget- 
me-not swung in the summer breeze, and the 
mountain-brook seemed singing love-songs—to 
all the scenes associated with Huburt Remington. 
At length, however, she sprang up, and smiting 
her pale brow, cried : 

“I must not stay here alone with Memory! If 
I do, I shall go mad!” And she started out into 
the open air. 

The howl of the wolf no longer rose from the 
rustling cane-brake—the fierce scream of the bur 
zard and the hoot of the owl had ceased, ani 
very calm was the face of nature even in that 
lonesome spot. The Colorado murmured m- 
sically—as if a fairy’s harp had been dropped 
into its waters—the wind whispered softly among 
the dark cedars, and overhead the young moo 
seemed like the face of some good angel. In the 
midst of these tranquillizing influences, the 
storm which had raged in Margaret Graham's 
soul began to subside. Looking upward, she 
prayed the fervid prayer which finds an answer 
in heaven, and under that quiet sky grew strong 
and brave once more. Again she glided into the 
tent and bent over the memory-haunted chest. 

“I must not linger among these things—must 
not have them near me in my exile,” she said, 
half audibly ; “ the sight of them always unnerves 
me, and it is absolutely necessary that I should 
command myself, for my poor father’s sake 
Henceforth, I must live for him.” 

In spite of her resolution, however, her hands 
trembled as she put back the fleecy robe, the ring 
and the miniature, and ere she closed the heary 
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lid of the trunk, she cast upon them one long— , over !—no more shall I hover about her, ready to 
jong look of yearning agony, like that with | throw myself at her feet, to make myself doubly 
which we regard the white cerements which | her slave, to share her disgrace even! Let us 
shroud our dead, When she had re-locked the | leave this place at once !” 
chest, she stole forth, and moving to Jake, who | “ With all my heart!” rejoined his companion, 
sat dozing by the smouldering fire, whispered, as In a single moment, they had taken their seats 
she shook him, by the arm : in alittle boat, rocking on the Colorado, and were 
“Come—take your spade, and follow me! | pushing out into the stream. When they had 
Softly, too, so as not to disturb my father.” emerged from the dense shade cast by the tall 
The negro obeyed, and Margaret led the way | trees on the river-bank, the light of the rising 
toaglen at a little distance. moon glimmered across their faces. Hubert 


“Here,” she said, “I want to make a cache— | Remington’s was stormy with pride and sorrow; 
you understand what I mean?—a place to put | but that of the young Spaniard beside him be- 
some of our goods in. You have seen travellers | spoke only fiendish triumph. Meanwhile, Mar- 
make them since we have been journeying ?” garet Graham stood in the lone tent of the Color- 

“Yes, yes, missus—Jake knows!” And the | ado, never dreaming that he whose love had been 
old negro went on digging most lustily. the day-star of her dreams, had just stood so 

A half-hour later, the chest, which held so | near her—nor that a false construction put upon 
many things that ‘had once been precious, was | her words, had driven him from the place where 
lowered into the excavation Jake had made, while | she had bivouacked, with a heart as heavy as her 
Margaret stood near, her face cold and stony, | own. 
her lip rigid, and only the light burning in her Hours had passed since the events narrated 
large eyes to tell of the struggle of passion | above; night had gathered her shadowy robe 
through which she had passed that night. about her, and, with a crown of stars on her 

“There !”—she said aloud, regardless of the | dusk brow, gone to meet the morning, whose 
negro’s presence—“ there! I have buried be- | blush was already brightening, whose smile of 
trothal-ring, bridal-robe, and even the ‘counter- | sunshine was beginning to play over, rock, and 
feit presentment’ of him who was once almost | river, and prairie, and the little encampment of 
my husband. In like manner I have buried my | Mark Graham and his daughter. The old man 
love for him—Hubert Remington shall hereafter | and Jake had wandered away on an exploring 
be to me as the dead !” expedition, while Margaret was busying herself 

“But missus,” interposed Jake, “I’m sure | in preparing breakfast. Suddenly the bark of a 
Massa Remington ollers seemed the best fellow | dog attracted her attention, and looking round, 
in the world—nohe 0’ your t’other lovers can | she saw, close by, a short, thick-set man, with a 
hold a candle to him, in my ’pinion. Now, Mr. | pair of bold, black eyes and the thin, curling lip. 
Paul Huntley pretends to be someting berry | which betokens a villanous nature. At the sight 
nice—” : of him, the lady grew paler than was her wont, 

“Silence!” interposed Margaret, with a stern- | and every feature told as plainly as words could ~ 
ness she seldom used when addressing Jake ; and | have done that he was a most unwelcome visitor. 
with a stately step, she moved away to the tent. “Paul Huntley!” she gasped, in her regret 

The negro crept back to his post by the fire, | and surprise. 
and Mark Graham slumbered on; but there was “ Ah, I see you are astonished at meeting me!’ ’ 
aloud rustling in a thicket not far from the spot | he began, moving towards her; “but such lewe- 
in which the cache had been made, and two men | as mine cannot brook separation. I was im an: 
cautiously rose and moved forward a few paces. | agony of suspense till I heard that you and year 

“ You see,” said one, “ you see how ’tis, Rem- | father had managed to escape, and were journey- 
ington—she has ceased to care for you; she has | ing westward, and then I started in pursuit of © 
even gone so far as to put out of her sight all | you. Margaret—dear Margaret! idol of my- 
that could remind her of you! Why, you have | soul! such devotion must awake a response!’ 
her own confession that you can henceforth be | Surely you will listen to me now ?” 
nothing to her! You have also heard her indig- “No!” replied Margaret, with stern emphasis. 
nantly silence Jake, when he was berating your | “‘ Leave me—let me not find you here again!” 
rival ; the truth is evident enough—Paul Huntley “ But this is no place for so fair a lady as you: 
has supplanted you !” —one, too, who has revelled in luxury!” 

“Yes,” replied the other, gloomily, “I have | . At his allusion to what had been, a spasm of 
been a fool to follow her, night and day, in the | pain contracted Margaret’s brow, and the eyes,. 
Wild hope of a reconciliation; but the dream is | which had flashed so indignantly, grew mournful. 
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and moist. Paul Huntley thought he had gained 
an advantage, and went on: 

“It is in my power to give you back more 
than your olden splendor—a princely home— 
servants to come and go at your slightest nod, a 
wardrobe that a queen might covet—” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Margaret, impatiently. 
“Do you think I am to be bought with these 
ganuds—I, who have known what love is? No, 
Paul Huntley! I would rather live and die alone 
on the sands of the Arabian deserts.” 

It would be in vain to attempt a description of 
Huntley’s countenance, as she spoke, nal con- 
regen passions made it hideous. 

“Lady!” he said, in a tone of bitter irony, 
“you talk as if you were yet the queen you have 
been! But remember—you are not! Instead 
of being the belle of a great city, you are a poor 
outcast in the world. And what has made you 
so? Ay, 1 know—” 

“Stop!” again interposed Margaret; “in 
God’s name, I implore you to stop!” 

“ This strikes home—does it?” he continued. 
“ Well, it is best itshould! If my love arouses 
no kindred sentiment in you—if my wealth daes 
not dazzle you, then I will try threats. Listen to 
what I haye to say: So notorious has your 
father’s crime become, that the governor of every 
State has issued full descriptions of himself and 
daughter, and warrants for his arrest!” 

Margaret shivered, and a bitter groan broke 
from her white lips. Little as she wished to re- 
veal her actual feelings to that man, she found 
herself quite overmastered by this grief. She 
could not speak, and her tormentor went on : 

“You didn’t dream that Argus eyes were 
watching for you far away from your old home 
—that even here in Texas I have already seen 
two or three of those placards posted in the low 
bar-rooms of wayside inns—that a few words 
from me could send an official to your encamp- 
ment in twenty-four hours ?” 

Once more he paused for a reply ; but the girl 
still stood silent before him. 

“Had you known this,” continued Huntley, 
“you would not have felt so secure in your tent.” 

“No, no,” faltered Margaret; “I thought we 
had found a solitude that would scarcely be 
broken from one year to another. But, Mr. 
Huntley, you will not betray us ?”’ 

“T do not profess to be above the weakness of 
human nature,” said the visitor, with a sneer; “I 
have set my heart on winning you, and if I can- 
not do it by fair means, I shall try foul ones! 
Unless you become my wife within three days, 
the county sheriff shall be + pmee of your 
father’s hiding-place !” 
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“O, Paul Huntley!” she cried; “you cannot 
be so cruel as to drive me to the altar?” 

And she leaned towards him, her eyes fixed 
on his with such a wild, appealing look, as would 
have moved any man in whose soul every gener. 
ous impulse had not died out; but the harsh face 
of Huntley did not soften. 

“Cruel?” he echoed, in the same 
tone ; “it is you who have been cruel! Had you 
not slighted a love which has burned on for 
years in my heart—which has made me many a 
time a suppliant at your feet, and at length be- 
come the absorbing passion of my life, I might, 
perhaps, have been generous—but now you will 
find no such word as mercy in my catalogue! [ 
repeat it—you must be mine before the present 
week shall have gone by, or gee your father 
dragged back to meet the doom’ he deserves !” 


As he concluded, an indignant flush mounted . 


even to Margaret’s temples. 

“Dastard!” she cried, drawing up her fine 
figure to its utmost height; “I cannot degrade 
myself so much as to wed you—I know we are 
in your power; but I cannot buy your silence at 
such a sacrifice !” 

“ Very well; since this is your final answer, 
there is no need that I should stay a moment 
longer. Ere I leave you, however, I would ad- 
vise you to make ready for the visit of a posse 
of officials! I should also suggest some prep- 
arations for a long overland journey; for re- 
member !’’—and now his eyes blazed with fiend- 
ish passions—“ remember! mine is no idle threat 
—I shall neither eat, drink nor sleep till I set the 
sheriff on your track!” And bowing with much 
deference, he turned away. 

The poor girl still stood where he had left her, 
absorbed in deep and troubled thought, when her 
father came hurrying to the camp—his whole 
manner betokening extreme agitation. 

Margaret—Margaret !” he gasped ; “look at 
this!” And he thrust a paper into her hand. 

That paper was a placard, describing Mark 
Graham, and offering one thousand dollars re 
ward for the apprehension of the fugitive mur- 
derer! As she read it, the girl’s brain swam, 
and it seemed as if she must sink to the earth in 
utter despair; but the terrible groans of the old 
man pacing to and fro, recalled her senses. 

“ Where did you get it?” she asked, hoarsely. 

“ A traveller, on his way to the frontier, brought 
it from Galveston, and happening to meet Jake 
and me, stopped for a bit of talk and gave it to 
us! O, Margaret! what shall we do ?”’ 

“Do?” echoed the girl, suddenly gaining, 
fresh courage, as women will in such —" 
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; “strike our tent and move on again, 

taking the loneliest routes we can find, and per- 
haps disguising ourselves as Indians! Come, 
come, Jake—make ready for flight!” she added, 


as the faithful servant joined them; “ we must be 
off in an hour’s time!” 
“Yes, yes, missus—I’ll harness the horses 
afore you get ready!” And he shuffled away. 
With Margaret’s assistance, Graham struck the 
tent and packed the portmanteaus, and then both 


stood impatiently awaiting Jake’s return. At 


length he came back without the horses. 

“Good heavens!” cried the girl; “has any- 
thing happened to Kate and Bess ?” 

“ Can’t find hide nor hair of ’em, missus, and 
T’ve sarched and sarched—”’ 

“What! are the horses lost?—and at this 
crisis too?” said Graham, hoarsely. 

“Yes—’tis a wild place here, and I ’spects 
that a pack o’ wolves come down on ’em, for I 
see a lot o’ fresh bones on the prairie yonder !” 

Mark Graham burst into a passion of tears— 
such tears as men shed when they see their last 
hope drifting away, away, away into darkness 
and silence! During their long agony, Mar- 
garet had never before seen him weep, and her 
heart sank. As her enraged suitor’s threat came 
flashing back upon her, she clasped her hands 
and moaned out : 

“God has forsaken us—we cannot fly—we 

must be discovered—there is no help—none !”” 
* “You might have had help,” interposed Paul 
Huntley, once more springing to Margaret’s 
side; “ but you rejected it with a scorn equal to 
that which used to freeze me of old, when I 
dared sue for your favor !”’ 

“Do not taunt me now ?” exclaimed the girl, 
trembling in every limb. 

“TI did not come to taunt you,” rejoined Hunt- 
ley, “but to give you a chance for retraction. I 
have been lurking where I could watch your 
camp ever since we parted, two hours ago! I 
have seen and heard all that has passed between 
you and your father. Be my wife, and I will 
provide fleet horses to take us to the nearest sea- 
port. There we will all take passage on board 
the first vessel bound for Europe, and ere many 


‘ weeks, the ocean shall roll between Mark Gra- 


ham and his pursuers !”” 

Margaret glanced at her father. He was lean- 
ing forward in the most intense anxiety; his 
broad chest heaved with the wild throes of the 
restless heart beneath; and his dark, burning 
eyes were eloquent with appeal. For one mo- 
ment more she hesitated—the next she faltered : 

“Paul Huntley, will be yours!” 

A smile of savage triumph curled the villain’s 


lip, and he would have kissed her; but she drew 
proudly back. 

“No, no,” she said, in a husky tone ; “let there 
be no such mockery. Over a betrothal like this, 
there should be nought but mourning. I prom- 
ised to be yours, but you know that from my 
soul’s depths I despise you!” 

“So you have more than once told me, my 
lady fair,” replied Huntley; “but I trust that 
time, and my own attractions, will change your 
mind. But we must not, however, waste an 
hour in bandying words—we must. be off before 
noon. WhenI return, I hope everything will 
be in readiness for our journey.” And with a 
demoniacal exultation quickening his tread, he 
left the camp. 

Paul Huntley was shrewd to plan, and prompt 
to execute; and at sunset, the fugitives had 
found themselves many leagues from the spot 
where they had pitched their tent the evening 
previous. All night they travelled along the 
most secluded paths, now and then descrying in 
the distance the lurid glow of an Indian wild- 
fire, but not once coming in sight of a pioneer’s 
tent. The following morning, however, they 
emerged into a region of country sparsely set- 
tled, and then, as the day wore on, passed many 
a ranche and some pleasant hamlets. It was late 
in the afternoon, when, through the golden haze 
that slumbered in the atmosphere, they perceived 
the roofs and spires of a village, and further on, 
the blue outline of the sea. Huntley’s eyes kin- 
dled, the old man’s cheek flushed, but Margaret’s 
aspect was like that of a victim moving to her 
funeral pyre. Her husband elect had told her 
that at the first chapel they reached, the mar- 
riage ceremony was to be performed, and as she 
rode on, she was trying to banish the memories 
that would haunt her, and nerve herself for this 
terrible ordeal. She was aroused from her pain- 
ful reverie by the voice of the dreaded Huntley. 

“ Margaret,” he exclaimed, “we need not wait 
to have our wedding rites solemnized at a 
church. See! there is a priest!” And he 
pointed to a priest whom the girl now, for the 
first time, saw coming towards them. 

“What could be more fortunate?” he con- 
tinued. “Some good saint must have sent him 
along! I’ll stop him and have the ceremony 
performed at once!” The next moment he 
drew rein and shouted : “ ifo, there, holy father ! 
whither are you going ?” 

“To visit the sick, my son.” 

“ You are not in haste, I hope.” 

“ No, not in such haste that I cannot stop todo 
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married.” 


’ “Married? Then I will go back to the chapel, 


whose cross you see glistening yonder.” 


“No, there is no need of that; you doubtless 
have a prayer-book about you, and can read the 


service here.” 


The priest looked astonished at this strange 
request, but after a slight hesitancy, avowed his 


willingness to comply. 


Huntley assisted Margaret to dismount, and led 
her into the shadow of a group of trees. Mark 
Graham followed them with an unsteady step, 


and Jake and a white servant of the bridegroom’ 


were commanded to act as witnesses. The priest 
was just, beginning the solemn ritual,when a horse- 
man came dashing toward them at a furious pace 


— it was Hubert Remington ! 
“Stop!” he cried—“ stop, sir priest—stop !” 


“ What right have you to interrupt a father of 
the church in the duties of his holy calling ?” ex- 
claimed Huntley, with an oath.“ Off with you!” 
And he laid his hand on a bowie-knife which had 
hitherto been concealed in the folds of his 


garments. 
“Not yet, not yet,” retorted Remington 


garet, do you love Paul Huntley?” 


“No; 1 have told him the truath—from my 


soul’s depths I despise him !” 


The girl had scarcely uttered her reply, when 
the group were again startled by the clattering 


of horses’ hoofs, and in a few moments found 

themselves surrounded by a band of armed 

men. 

“By all the powers!” ejaculated Huntley, to 
Mark Graham, “ your flight has been discovered 
—you’re a doomed man.” 

Margaret uttered a low cry, and sprang to 
Remington’s side, while he, turning to the fore- 
most of the officers, demanded haughtily : 

““Whom do you seek here ?”’ 

“Paul Huntley,” was the reply. “ Ay, I know 
him, sir.” And springing from -his horse, he 
laid a heavy hand on the villain’s shoulder. 

“Tt’s an old saying that murder will out,” he 
continued, “and though you have kept your 
secret closely, your accomplice has betrayed you. 
Miscreant, you are arrested for the murder of the 
rich miser of Chicago!’ 

“What, what!” cried Mark Graham, stagger- 
ing forward ; “is my innocence then to be estab- 
lished ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!' Huntley and a mere tool of 
his committed the murder, and then" by their 
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“T will tell you ina few words. I wish to be 


“ be- 
fore this lady becomes a bride, I must ask her 
one question. Margaret,”—and a world of 
tenderness gushed forth in that word—“ Mar- 


emissaries, managed to throw the stigma of the 
crime upon you! The world will soon know 
that you are innocent. And now we will leave 
you to the joy this knowledge will afford.” Ip 
another instant the band of officers had swept 
away, bearing their prisoner to his doom. The 
priest passed on, and the two servants moved off, 
and Graham, his daughter, and Remington were 
left together beneath the cedars. What passed 
there, I feel myself at a loss to describe ; tears 
of joy and fervent thanks to Heaven, told how 
grateful they were for their deliverance from a 
villain’s power. At length, however, the old 
man felt that his presence might be dispensed 
with, and moved away, and while the southern 
gloaming stole softly on, the re-united lovers 
talked over the past. . 
“Margaret,” murmured Remington, “ you re- 
member we were in the midst of preparations for 
our bridal, when the blow fell upon us! I was 
superintending the improvements in our future 
home, when I received a brief note from you, re- 
easing me from my engagement, and telling 
what a stigma had been cast on your once honored 
name. I hasténed to your home in Chicago, but 
when I reached the city you had fled. _I left no 
means untried, to learn whither you had gone, 
and at last succeeded. I followed you at my ut- 
most speed, travelling night and day, and over- 
took you the evening you pitched your tent on 
the bank of the Colorado. I was near you when 
you made that cache—I longed to clasp you to 
my heart and tell you my love was unchanged, 
but a Spaniard whom I now: believe to have been 
the tool of Huntley, managed to poison my mind 
with the belief that he had joined you on your 
journey and won your love.” 
Margaret Graham listened with tearful eyes, 
and when the evening bells sent out their sweet 
chimes, she left the altar of the village church 
the happy bride of Hubert Remington. 


EASTERN FILIAL AFFECTION. 


We dismounted at the door of a spacious tent 
in the centre of the encampment. No sooner had 
our sheikh touched the ground than he was affec- 
tionately embraced by his son, a fine boy of about 
fifteen. This scene at once brought to my mind 
some incidents recorded in Scripture, and seemed, 
in fact, to realize the interesting narratives of 
patriarchal times. The youth placed his hands 
on his father’s neck, and kissed each cheek, and 
then they leaned their heads for a few seconds, 
while embracing, on each other’s shoulders. 
Precisely similar was the scene at the meeting of 
Jacob and Esau nearly four thousand years ago. 
“ And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.”—Porter's 
Five Years in Damascus 
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THE TWO CRIMINALS. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


Before the bar, arraigned for crime, 
Two youths together stand; 
One with a palm made rough by toil, 
One with a lily hand. 
One has a home where luxury 
And ease would weave their spell ; 
The other grew mid want and sin: 
And these together fell. ‘ 


Within the rich man’s home at eve 
Was heard the voice of prayer; 

And never did a rich man’s son 

, Receive more tender care. 

The other grew as does the plant 
That springs within the shade— 

No sun of love had shone for him, 
No light around him played. 


They met—loved and neglected met, 
And they together fell ; 

And what shall be their fate? I ask: 
O human nature, tell! 

Shall they who have together sinned, 
Together suffer now? 

Shall shame and guilt alike be stamped 
Upon each youthful brow? 


0, no!—for station, wealth and friends 
Assert their worth and power; 

And they shall be the safeguard now, 
For one in this dark hour. 

Alas! alas! poor erring youth, 
There ’s none to plead for thee; 

A cell within the jail anon, 
Thy dismal home shall be. 


Thy fate is sad—they judge thee hard, 
And loudly ery, ‘ Condemn!”’ 

But there ’s a “‘ King of kings” above, 
In judgment over them. 

Thy heart is tender—loving words 
Would work within thy breast; 

‘Perchance a kind word to thee now, 
Would make thee ever blest! 


“None plead for me!""—that bitter thought 

Shall haunt thy soul through time; 

The desolation of thy life 
May prompt again to crime. 

E’en now thy spirit crieth out, 

drain my Father’s bowl, 

That, draining it, I might forget 
None careth for my soul!” 


[oRIGINAL.] 


CABIN’ AND FORECASTLE. 
A TRUE SEA YARN. 
BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. ALCORN. 


me TELL you what, foul winds and weather 
aint to blame for all the shipwreck that occurs,” 
said Mr. Barton, an old messmate, as we lingered 
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menting upon the loss of the gallant ship Cathe- 


dral, which, as my readers may remember, went 
down off Cape Horn over twelve months ago, 
carrying down with her the gallant seaman who 
commanded her. “No, sir, from what I have 
seen during my experience, I am inclined to give 
masters and mates their full share, and a large 
half at that. But I’ll give you a case in point, 
which came under my own observation, when I 
was much younger than now. In fact, on my 
first voyage.” 

“A yarn! Let’s have it,” exclaimed several, 
one of the number. adding, “only, while illus- 
trating your point, Barton, just spice it with all 
the particulars.” Nl 
The tea-table was soon deserted, its late occu- 
pants gathering round my old messmate, who, 
having disposed himself satisfactorily, proceeded 
as follows : 

“?Twas my first voyage, and being a decided 
greenhorn, I encountered numerous difficulties in 
obtaining a ship, or berth, rather. But finally 
succeeded in obtaining a berth as boy on board 
the Tamerlane, of New York, a staunch India- 
man, of some eight hundred tons register. 

“ The day I joined her, the mate was arrested 
ona charge of murder, which nearly set me 
adrift again, as he had shipped me without the 
master’s knowledge. But the latter confirmed 
the former’s agreement after some hesitation, and 
I took possession of my berth. I was awakened 
next morning by the clanking of the capstan 
palls, as the long-shore men commenced to move 
the ship from her berth, and an hour later, we 
were hanging to the end of the pier by single 
lines, our crew on board, and every preparation 
made to let go. At noon we had discharged our 
pilot, and were standing to sea under a cloud of 
canvass, all hands being employed in stowing the 
anchors, spare spars, and making everything 
snug for a passage to India. 

“ As I have said, the Tamerlane was a staunch 
ship, and being of the most approved Dutch 
model, was an excellent sea-boat, though one of 
the dullest sailers I ever sailed in. Her command- 
er was a genuine Knickerbocker—none of your 
Cape fishermen or down-east lumbermen, as he 
derisively termed the active and hardy seamen of 
New England—but a New Yorker by birth, who, 
claiming to be of Dutch parentage, wrote his 
name Herrick Van Wert. Her crew were col- 
lectively such a body of men as you don’t meet 
often on a ship’s deck atthe present day, every 
man being a well-built, able and hardy specimen 
of the genus amphibious, and as such, likely to 
inspire all true brothers of the profession with 
confidence. 
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men when under his control. 


on joining the ship, but I was now ordered to va 


cate the premises forthwith, and take up my 
abode in the forecastle. These orders were rather 
a source of pleasure than otherwise, which fact 


did not escape the old man’s observation long 


when he adopted various methods of punishment, 
which generally proved so effectual that I enjoyed 
but little respite thenceforth. From that time a 
decided change was visible in his treatment of | laughter. 
the crew, who soon began to grumble at the 
usage, manifesting a degree of discontent which 


by no means lightened the old man’s tyranny. 
But we were doomed to witness scenes of violence, 
such as exceeded all our expectations. 


“We were well up with the Cape, at which, I 


believe Captain Van Wert intended to touch for 
a supply of fresh provisions, when the first seri- 
ous trouble with the crew occurred, to which 
might be attributed much of our ill-fortune. 
It was then, and is now arule, to allow sea- 
men bound round either Cape two months’ wa- 
ges in advance, and our crew having received it 
as customary, resolved on having the usual frolic 
—which marks the termination of that period on 
board of most long voyages, and which in many 
instances exceeds the old and time-honored cer- 
emonies so peculiar to the equinox—not dream- 
ing of any interference on the part of the captain, 


so long as they discharged the duties required of 
‘them on that day. 


“ Having completed their arrangements on the 
evening prior to the advent of their third month, 
they collected and produced all the liquor saved 
for that occasion, and were all on hand at sun- 
rise that morning, to commence on the good time 
they had so long viewed in perspective. The 
upper limb of the sun was just. visible, when 
three loud raps on the forecastle-scuttle, with the 
summons, ‘ All hands, a—hoy! Rouse the dead 
horse* overboard !’ brought up the watch below, 
who had individually shipped a generous supply 
of the stimulant, which was again circulated, 
when a fourfold purchase was rove, sent aloft to 
the slings of the foreyard, and overhauled till 
the lower block reached the deck of the lower 


forecastle, when it was attached to a strap round 


* The term applied by seamen to advance wages. 
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“ But Captain Van Wert was a tyrant, and as 
such unwilling, if not unable, to appreciate good 
But of that anon. 
A fair wind and fine weather sufficed to keep him 
quiet for the present, and until we made thirty 
degrees and forty minutes west, when I unfortu- 
nately afforded him an opportunity for an out- 
break, by dropping overboard the binnacle lamp. 
I had slung my hammock in the second cabin, 


the foremast, and the fall being rove through, 
leading-block, all hands tallied on, one of thei 
number commencing to sing the well-know 
heavy-drag song : 
Our horse is dead, O, 
Chorus—Drag him up from down be iow, 
O yes, he died this very day, 
Chorus —Rouse him up from down below.’ 
In the chorus of which all joined, when the tack 
was hauled taut and belayed, the singer continy. 
ing the song, and the crew giving the chorus with 
a vengeance for full five minutes, when the mate 


came forward demanding the meaning of the 
hubbub. 


. “{On'y gittin’ the tarnal ole dead hoss up, 

sir,’ responded one of the crew, with the most 
serio-comic phiz imaginable, whereupon the mate 
returned to the quarter-deck convulsed with 
Ere he could regain his composure, 
however, he received a summons to attend Cap. 
tain Van Wert in his state-room, from which he 
returned almost immediately, and coming for. 
ward, ordered the tackle to be taken down, and 
the watch to go below. 

“* An’ is it go below ye mane, with that baste 
of an ould dead horse in the forecastle, Mr. 
Armstrong? Shure, an’ I’m one that wont go 
till he’s out o’ that,” exclaimed Ned O’Reilly—a 
genuine son of Hibernia—adding, ‘bad luck to 
me, it’s the faver and ager we’d have in less than 
no time. Indade, an’ I wont do it, so there now, 
Mr. Armstrong. It’s mesilf thought ye had 
more regard for us than that.’ 

“* Silence, Ned !’ exclaimed the mate, biting 
his lips to prevent the smile which lurked in his 
eye, from spreading over his countenance. ‘ Un- 
reeve that fall one side! Go below, the star- 
board watch! You hear, men, I give you five 
minutes to obey. If I find. you on deck at the 
end of that time, you can bid farewell to your 
watch below.’ 

“* Och, tear an’ ages—is it kape us up in the 
marnin’ watch ye mane, Mr. Armstrong,” de- 
manded Ned. ‘ Now by the pipes o’ Moses, but 
that would be a mane thrick of ye, when it’s 
only a bit of innercent diversion we’re havin’.’ 
“¢ You have heard the orders, men—will you 
obey ?” demanded the mate. 

** None replied, or moved a muscle. But that 
was sufficient answer for the mate, who instantly 
turned'from the group and repairing to the cabin, 
reported the crew as disobedient of orders. 
“Captain Van Wert demaded no explanation, 
but arming himself to the teeth and coming for- 
ward, demanded why the mate’s orders had been 
disobeyed. None replied, but several grasping 
the fall, one of the number commenced the song 
anew with the following words : 
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*** O here's the skipper, mind 
Chorus —Hoist him up from down % 


No soger drags while he is by 
Chorus—But Seuss bits up from down below.’ 


“ The enraged captain waited to hear no more, 
but drawing a pistol from his belt, cocked and 
presented it point blank at the head of the singer, 
atthe same time muttering : 


eye, 


down below, my men, if you don’t belay that 


“ The object of his aim was a rough specimen 
. of humanity, and had spent no inconsiderable 
portion of his life amomg the ‘ beach-combers,’ 
or land pirates on the Pacific, or southwest coast 
of America. On beholding the muzzle of the 
weapon within six feet of his head, he dropped 
the fall, crossed his arms coolly and confronting 
the captain, said, boldly : 

“* Because we don’t choose to obey! It’s our 
watch below, and as we’re off duty, I take it 
we’ve a right to do as we pleasc, provided we 
don’t interfere with the officers. If you know 
when you're well off, captain, you'll take your- 
self off with that shooting-iron. If you don’t, 
you may happen to wake a tiger up round here 
that you’ll wish you’d let sleep—see.’ 

“While uttering the last sentence, he drew his 
sheath-knife, which movement the old man de- 
tected on the instant, barring the execution of 
any design he might entertain, by the instant 
discharge of the pistol, the ball taking effect in 
Lorrimer’s right shoulder, when he fell backward 
with a deep groan—Captain Van Wert making 
all sail for the quarter-deck, where he was joined 
by the officers and a passenger, seven in number. 
For nearly a minute all hands remained mute 
with amazement at the aspect assumed by their 
frolic; but as soon as they could collect their 
scattered senses, they rushed aft in a body, de- 
termined to avenge the fall of their messmate. 
Their indecision, brief as it was, had afforded 
the captain time for preparation, however, and 
they were met at the foot of the poop ladder by 
such vigorous resistance as resulted in their de- 
feat, when several had fallen beneath the well- 
directed fire of their adversaries. Perceiving the 
folly of the struggle in which they had engaged, 
they surrendered, when the majority were placed 
in irons ; the wounded—with the exception of 
Lorrimer—being confided to the care of our pas- 
senger, who claimed to be a physician. Lorri- 
mer’s wound he pronounced mortal at once, de- 
claring his inability to do aught for him, when 
he was consigned to the care of his messmates, 
under which he he died the third day. 

». “His death was the signal for the release of 
the prisoners, who expressed contrition for their 
conduct, and returned to their duty with evident 
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cheerfulness. But their. cheerfulness was only 
assumed. It is preposterous to suppose that 
men could be happy in a ship after such an oc- 
currence. But they studiously veiled their dis- 
content, while they indulged hopes of a speedy 
release, being determined to desert in a body, as 
soon as the ship anchored at Table Bay. Un- 
fortunately for them, Captain Van Wert changed 
his intentions after the fracas, either because he 
divined their intentions, or anticipated unpleasant 
investigations regarding Lorrimer’s death, which 
at that time would prove disadvantageous. to the 
owners ; therefore, it was with no little chagrin 
they saw the ship’s head gradually hauled to east 
by north half north, substantial evidence that we 
were doubling the Cape. ; 

“ Six days later, we hauled up northeast by 
north, being in the longitude of Cape St. Mary’s, 
the southern point of Madagascar, when they re- 
solved to remonstrate, and addressed a request to 
the captain, asking fresh provisions and water. 
Of this, the latter took not the slightest notice, 
whereupon they entered into a league to compel 
him to concession. 

“Our water casks on deck had been empty 
some time, the principal portion of our supply. 
being stored in the runs, and of this circumstance 
our crew availed themselves, several of the most 
reckless proposing to spile the casks and waste 
the water, as the most effectual means of gaining 
their end. It was done, most of the casks being 
emptied by this means. The loss was soon dis- 
covered, but, contrary to their expectations, failed 
to exercise the desired influence on the captain, 
who merely placed them on short allowance, and 
kept the ship on her course. It was evident from 
the old man’s manner, that he suspected the true 
cause of the scarcity, but he forbore comment, 
although the severity of his manner rather in- 
creased. Half allowance of beef and pork soon 
followed the decrease of the water ration, while 
we were permitted an unlimited ration of bread, 
every movement of the captain betokening his 
determination to continue at sea at all hazards. 
As a natural result of our unbounded extrava- 
gance in the bread line, our lockers were soon 
nearly empty, when the mate, acting under the 
captain’s orders, broke bulk in‘ the tween decks, 
in order to reach the supply reserved for the 
homeward passage. The store-room was reached, 
and ten or a dozen casks of bread passed up and 
opened. Judge of the consternation which seized 
upon all, when their contents were found to be so 
thoroughly worm-eaten as to be useless. Our 


‘whole store proved to be in the same condition, 


being evidently condemned navy stores, pur- 
chased for a trifle, and turned over to the Tam- 
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CABIN AND FORECASTLE. 


erlane by the villanous ship-chandler who had 
supplied her. 

“Here was a predicament. We had abun- 
dance of beef and pork and flour, but the use of 
either involved an expenditure of water, which 
we had no means of meeting, added to which, 
the change of the monsoons was at hand, an 
event which we would be but ill-prepared to 
meet under the circumstances. 

“ At the council of officers summoned by the 
captain, it was voted to run for the nearest port, 
to which the latter consented, naming Ceylon as 
the nearest land, and shaping a course for it 
forthwith, its bearings being north northeast half 
east by compass—distant eight hundred miles. 

“ As we had but little water left, our allowance 
was diminished to a pint to each man, at which 
rate it was believed our supply would hold out, 
as we were blessed with a fair wind, which en- 
gendered strong hopes that we might escape the 
typhoon, by reaching port ere it came on. But 
we were doomed to disappointment. The eve- 
ning of the third day after the reduction of our 
allowance, was fraught with every indication of 
the scourge of the Indian seas, and ere the 
‘morning of the fourth day dawned, we were 
tossing to and fro a dismantled hulk, being 
obliged to cut away our spars in order to relieve 
the ship, when hove down by the sudden shift of 
the tornado. 

“In this helpless plight, we drove at the mercy 
of the gale for twenty-four hours, when the ty- 
phoon broke and began to abate, at which time 
the captain’s reckoning placed us but a few 
leagues east of Dondra Head. As soon as pos- 
sible, we rigged jurymasts, and showing some 
canvass, soon obtained control of the ship to 
such a degree, as engendered a resolution on the 
part of the captain to attempt to haul the ship 
onawind. Unfortunately the attempt proved 
futile, resulting only in the loss of our jury fore- 
mast, with three of our number who were em- 
ployed aloft on the spar, at the moment it went 
over the side. 

“It was still blowing and continued 
to do so twenty-four hours longer, which, as the 
wind was now northeast, the regular trades hav- 


ing set in, baffled all our efforts to close with the 


land, and drove us to the west’ard of the ordinary 
track of home and outward bound Indiamen, 
thereby rendering timely aid a matter of horri- 
ble uncertainty. After much labor, for we had 
become weak in strength as well as in numbers, 
we rigged a second jury foremast, and set on it 
the last sail in our possession. We had already 


a spare mizzen topsail set on the mainmast, a 
main royal and spanker on the mizzenmast, with 


a spare foretopmast staysail, and the maintop 
gallant sail—the last spare sail on board—on the 
foremast. This constituted our whole spread of 
canvass—a small affair under which to make a 
passage of some twenty-five hundred miles, to 
the coast of Africa—Africa being that distance, 
and we supposed the only land we could reach in 
our crippled condition. But even that we had 
little hope of reaching, as we lacked the most 
necessary sustenance of human life—bread and 
water. Recent events had caused quite a relaxa- 
tion of severity on the part of the captain, who 
having assembled the crew after the last sail was 
set, informed them of their actual position as re- 
garded the land, and his intention to steer for the 
African coast, expressing a belief that we should 
find the heavy dews which must soon set in, a 
sufficient protection against thirst. To this, the 
mate objected, assigning as his reason, a belief 
that we could make the Maldives, or should we 
fail therein, we might, by hugging the wind, fall 
in with some trading coasters, from whom we 
could obtain relief. The crew coinciding with 
this opinion, the worthy captain, who was at 
heart a coward, resigned command, and betook 
himself to his cabin, where, having a secret sup- 
ply of liquor, he sought to drown his senses in 
intoxication. And he succeeded so well that a 
fit of delirium tremens set in, in which he put a 
period to his existence with his own hand. 

“This event occurred on the sixth day after 
his resignation, and served to cast additional 
gloom over all, our courage being already ata 
low ebb, our prospect of reaching the land grow- 
ing daily less cheering. The next day Mr. Edger- 
ly, our passenger, manifested a strong tendency 
to insanity, and becoming quite fanciful towards" 
night, declared that he saw land on our lee, and 
upon the mate refusing to keep the ship away, 
leaped overboard, avowing his intention to swim 
ashore. No effort was made to rescue him from 
the fate to which he had consigned himself, and 
he sunk to rest in the deep sea, unmourned and 
almost envied by those who witnessed his last 
struggle on the surface. 

“That night, a malignant fever broke out 
amongst our enfeebled crew, prostrating three of 
our number ere the return of dawn, which dis- 


covered to our dim eyes the low, sandy shores of 
the most southerly of the Maldive group, bearing 
about three points. on our lee-bow, and about 
eight miles distant. Two hours later the ship 
was hard and fast aground on the beach, the 
mate having held on too long ere he let go the 
anchor, which he did only when the ship struck. 
The next sea raised her, heaving her a short dis 
tance, when she came down on her anchor and 
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bilged instantly, the upper palm of the anchor 
penetrating her starboard bilge, affording the 
water free ingress. Assured of this fact, we 
could only abandon her, which was done as quick- 
ly as possible, in the only boat which survived 
the gale, and which we had the utmost difficulty 
in launching. Into it we removed the sick, and 
embarking with but few of our effects, we cast 
off and made a feeble attempt to pull towards or 
round a low, sandy cape, which would have 
afforded us shelter from the surf could we have 
gained it. But we were obliged to give up 
through sheer exhaustion, when, putting the boat 
before it, we suffered her to enter the surf, through 
which we passed in safety and effected a landing, 
thirteen in number, including the sick.. 

“ But I did not promise you a history of my 
career, neither did I intend to spin this yarn to 
such length, my only object being the illustration 
of the fact which I assert, namely, that the loss 
of many ships may be traced indirectly to their 
officers rathef than the elements. 

“Such was the case in this instance. The 
Tamerlane was a wreck, and we were adrift 
among barbarians, after suffering every species 
of hardship and privation, each and all origina~ 
ting in the one simple act of tyranny on the part 
of our commander, which I have already de- 
scribed.” 

“ But what did you do on the island—or how 
did you get off?’ demanded one of the party, 
observing Barton about to light a cigar. 

“ The best we could under the circumstances. 
Made friends of the natives, and remained with 
them until a passing ship touched at the island, 
when we were taken off and carvied to Bombay, 
from which several of us sailed soon after for 
Calcutta, where we shipped for home. But I 
must repeat that I have no desire to inflict ipon 
you a detail of my career at sea, so, with your 
permission we will bid adieu to the subject, with 
4 reiteration of my firm belief that all the marine 
disasters which occur, are by no means charge- 
able upon wind and weather.” 


HONOR TO LABOR. 
Two men I honor, and no third, First, the 


toil-worn craftsman, that with an earth-made 
implement laboriously conquers the earth, and 
makes her man’s. enerable to me is the hard 
hand,—crooked, coarse,—wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, 
as of the sceptre of this planet. A second 
man I honor, and still more highly; him who 
is seen toiling for tho spiritually indispensable, 
not daily bread, but the bread of life. These 


two, in all their degrees, I honor; all else is 


ever it listeth. 


CABIN AND FORECASTLE. 


_ WINTER SOLES. 

Like the led oak that has withstood the 
storms and thunderbolts of centuries, man him- 
self begins to die at the extremities. Keep the 
feet dry and warm, and we may snap our fingers 
in joyous triumph at disease and the doctors. 
Put on two pair of thick woolen stockings, but 
keep this to yourself; go to some honest son of 
St. Crispin, and have your measure taken for a 
stout par of winter boots or shoes; shoes are 
better for ordinary everyday use, as they allow 
the ready escape of the odors, while they, strength- 
en the ankles, accustoming them to depend on 
themselves. A very slight accident is sufficient 
to cause a sprai ankle to an habitual boot 
wearer. Besides, a shoe compresses legs, and 
hence admits of a more vigorous circulation of 
blood. But wear boots when you ride or travel. 
Give directions, also, to have no cork or India- 
rubber about the shoes, but to place between the 
layers of the soles, from out to out, a piece of 
stout hemp or tow linen which has been dipped 
in melted pitch. This is absolutely impervious 
to water—does not absorb a particle—while we 
know that cork does, and after a while becomes 
“soggy ” and damp for weeks. When you put 
them on for the first time, they will feel as “easy 
as an old shoe,” and you may stand on damp 
places for hours ‘with impunity.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 

BEAUTIFUL FIGURE OF LIFE. 

Bishop Heber, upon departing for India, said 
in his farewell sermon : “ Life bears on us like 
the stream of a mighty river. Our boat at first 
goes down the mighty channel—through the 
playful murmuring of the little brook, and the 
willows upon its glassy borders. ‘The trees shed 
their blossoms over our young heads, the flowers 
on the brink seem to offer themselves to our 
young hands ; we are happy in hope, and grasp 
eagerly at the beauties around us; the stream 
hurries on, and still our hands are empty. , Our 
course in youth and manhood is along a wider, 
deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and 
magnificent. We are animated by the moving 
pictures of my ong and industry passing us ; 
we are excited by our short-lived enjoyments. 
The stream bears us on, and joys and griefs are 
left behind us. We may be shipwrecked, but we 
cannot be delayed; for, rough or smooth, the 
river hastens toward its home, till the roar of the 
ocean is in our ears, and the waves beneath our 
feet, and the floods are lifted up around us, and 
we take our leave of earth and its inhabitants, 
until of our further voyage there is no witness 
save the infinite and eternal.” 


Use or KxowLEpox.—Some men think that 
the gratification of curiosity is the end of knowl- 


edge; some the love of fame; some the pleasure 
of dispute; some the necessity of supporting 
themselves by their knowledge : but the real use 
of all knowledge is this, that we should dedicate. 
that reason which was given us by God to the 
use and advantage of man.—Zord Bacon, 


MENTAL ANGUISH. 


For pleasures I do not grieve, 
Nee perils near ; 
grief is that I leave 


chaff and dust, which let the wind blow wher- 
Carlyle. 


‘© thing that claims a tear. 
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ALMOST A HEROINE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 


Soft and low the accents go, 

Down the grooves of feeling speeding ; 
So sweet and slow they gently flow, 

To where some human heart is bleeding ; 
And in the ebb, and in the flow, 
Sweeter the low words seem to grow. 


We do no wrong to twine in song 
The hope that on life’s path is beaming ; 
We grow more strong as fancies throng 
The mind, across its mirror streaming ; 
They seem to say, “‘ Strive and be 
Love shall triumphant be ere long!” 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Pretry Miss Anderson had just emerged 
from the petty thraldom of a boarding-school— 
that nursery of shallow affectation in which she 
had been taught waltzing, lacing, attention to 
externals, a trifle of French, fashionable piano 
thrumming, and a great deal of elegant frivolity. 
Common sense and the English language had 
been mutually neglected. Reading—of the 
pseudo-sentimental stamp—comprised her liter- 
ature, and every pernicious habit and influence 
had combined to bury the one solitary talent 
which she by nature possessed. 

From this hot-bed of folly—hallowed by fash- 
ion and parental delusion—issued Miss Ander- 
son at seventeen years and a month—full of 
foolish romance and artificial ideas of life, im- 
bibed from mistaken training—and with a sim- 
per, and that species of uncertain carriage sup- 
posed to be elegant, she slid out in the exact 
angle prescribed by monsieur, the French 
dancing-master, and took her first step in the 
genteel world. 

This step, unfortunately, brought her in direct 
conjunction with an empty-headed and empty- 
pocketed young gentleman, of the school de- 
nominated fast—who rejoiced in flashy waist- 
coats, broad plaids, and serpentine lengths of 
galvanized chain. He swaggered at trotting- 
matches, staked at billiard-rooms, and ogled at 
theatres, with the perfect sang-froid of the 
bravest, and yet—to make a disagreeable expo- 
sition of facts—his unfortunate pocket rarely 
boasted advance capital to the amount of a shil- 


ling ; and many were the confiding landladies, | 


tailors and washerwomen who had cause to de- 
plore their too ready reliance upon his fair prom- 
ises and prepossessing exterior. 

This uncomfortable state of purse—this per- 
petual vexation of being “hard up ”—compelled 
our hero to look about him for some more settled 
and secure means of living than that for which 
he blessed luck at the gaming-table. On reflec- 
tion—as nothing else seemed to indicate fairer 
for his future ease—he resolved to purchase free- 
dom from pecuniary annoyance at the altar; in 
other words, to marry some genteel estate in the 
country, or equally respectable establishment 
“up town” (no matter if encumbered by worse 
than Petruchio’s shrew), which should enable 
him in future to carry his head above even high 
water mark—and to the accomplishment of this 
intent, he bent all his energies. 

In an evil hour, his eye fell upon our languish- 
ing debutante, and he straightway proceeded to 
lay determined siege to her heart, having first as- 
certained satisfactorily that the “plum,” which 
was authentically ascribed to the plethoric Cap- 
tain Jacob Anderson, her father, would eventually 
drop, ripe and plump, into her expectant lap; 
therefore it became at once his design to secure to 
himself the figurative receptacle of the golden 
favors—which he felt would indeed prove to him 
the “lap of fortune.” 

He found little labor in capturing the citadel 
of the young lady’s affection. How should he, 
since there was no resistance? and he suddenly 
discovered himself master of the field without a 
struggle. “ Lightly won, lightly prized,” was 
the air of victory, whistled carelessly between 
puffs of offensive smoke, as he resumed 
jaunty tip of his hat and swaggering gait, whi 
out of forced consideration for his fature pros- 
pects, he had forborne while playing the escort 
to the lovely Miss Anderson (feeling that, had 
not his present comet a golden tail ip prospec- 
tive, he would hurl it derisively back to the sky 
from which it had dropped, almost unsolicited, 
upon him); but a renewed pressure of the sol- 
itary sixpence, in his attenuated pocket-book, 
convinced him that he could not afford to indulge 
his very natural sentiments of disgust, and he 
prudently resolved to patronize the fortune which 
seemed thrusting itself upon him, and if Fate 
had determined to place him on the list of the 
uncomfortably rich, it could in no extremity be 
more inconvenient than his present» condition of 
opposite uncomfortableness ! 

Upon this, he paused, resigned, and allowed 
himself to dwell fondly upon the “projected re 
newal and enlargement of his plaids, the widen- 
ing of his weed, and the addition of a ponderous 
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ALMOST A HEROINE. 


seal to his attractive chain—all of which, and 
many more shades of improvement, would at- 
tend, like satellites, upon his approaching change 
of station. 

As he crept into his narrow: attic, and bestowed 
himself under a dirty counterpane, still encased 
in coat and boots, he viewed his coming prince- 
liness with the eye of anticipation, and gloated 
tipsily over the realization—for he could see no 
end of brandy smashes, stretching away, steam- 
ing and hot, into the infinite distance. 

As he attended Miss Anderson in her daily 
walks, doing the amiable with heroic grace, he 
reflected how rapidly they would resolve them- 
selves into the one grand crowning walk to 
church, and immediately his mouth watered 
with a foretaste of the rich old wines which 
-would sparkle at the wedding banquet. 

As he handed Miss Anderson to a seat in his 
phaeton (such occurrences invariably denoted a 
successful night at the dice-box), ambition whis- 
pered rare prophecies of the splendid turnout 
which he would soon be able to display to the 
astonishment of “the boys,” and the envy of 
Tom, Dick and Harry, who now sported their 
respective nags, and looked with compassionate 
contempt upon his utter inability to retain pos- 
session of a fine trotter purchased the season pre- 
vious. Here a smart crack of the whip, of rather 
too professional a tone to be practised in the fem- 
inine presence, announced his exultation in view 
of such a triumph; while imagination even 
hinted at fancy stables and a stud ! 

As for the lady herself, who was destined to 
confer all these rational enlargements, she was 
too giddy with the consciousness of a real lover, 
dnd the rapture of being exalted to the position 
of an actual heroine of romance, to feel a sus- 
picion that she could be second to anything else 
in the devotion of her adorer; and as she had 
been schooled to believe herself created for the 
distinct purpose of being married, both appeared 
in a fair way to realize, each the darling project 
of their lives—she a husband, and he a fortune! 

But the wooing did not prosper! Old Jacob 
Anderson was not the man to be deceived by 
false pretences; and when he surprised Mr. 
Emanuel Zephyr (so read our hero’s cards—par- 
don, reader, that we have so long neglected a 
nominal introduction), he instantly expelled him 
from his house, with a peremptory command 
never to enter it again, and a timely warning 
never to dare the effrontery of another approach 
to his daughter ! 

Emanuel muttered extravagant curses on the 
“meddlesome old cur,” as he strode down the 
street; and Amantha Ann, in tears and despair, 


- 


retreated to her chamber, to pine in secret over 
her cruel fate, and meditate daggers and the 
poison-bowl—those tragic benefactors to love- 
lorn maidens oppressed by unrelenting fathers. 

In the morning, however, as a billet from 
some mysterious source appeared attaghed to her 
window-blind, and on opening which she joyfully 
recognized the somewhat uncertain signature of 
her Emanuel, her feelings suddenly underwent a 
very material process of change, and she decided 
to live for Ais sake, and trust to time for the 
abatement of the paternal severity! The note, 
written in the most impassioned style of superla- 
tives, assured her in one breath that he could not 
tear her. image from his soul—he could not exist 
without her; and in another, implored her to 
take pity on his breaking heart, and consent to 
see him once again, for the last time, if it must 
be so, that he might at least have the sad satis- 
faction of bidding her farewell; and ending by 
appointing a time and place of meeting in a very 
rational manner, and cheerfully recommending 
her to hope for the best—all would yet be well. 

Miss Anderson compared notes with a score of 
her favorite novels, whose Amantha Anns were 
cruelly placed in scenes of even direr tribulation 
than her own, and yet who invariably appeared 
upon the concluding page satisfactorily married 
—amicably reconciled to obdurate parents, and 
felicitously happy—and she could not fail to re- 
gard her lover’s final assurance as prophetic! 
In the full strength of this confidence, she stole 
forth to the romantic clandestine meeting, which 
she was a little disappointed in being obliged to 
enjoy by gaslight, instead of the more appropriate 
rays of the tender moon, universally accorded to 
such occasions. 

Emanuel received her rapturously. Two or 
three turns up and down the retired street he had 
chosen, sufficed to unfold his plan of action, 
which was nothing less than the felonious design - 
of carrying off the bride of his heart without the 
consent of her natural guardian—since it was 
folly to indulge a hope of obtaining it! This 
added the final touch to Amantha Ann’s cher- 
ished conviction that she was indeed a real 
heroine, and it was therefore jointly arranged that 
they should be prepared for flight on the follow- 
ing evening. 

Emanuel, greatly solicitous of the paternal 
blessing, knowing that through this lay his only 
present means of paying his respects to the pa- 
ternal coffers, charged her in advance with the 
doubtful embassy of conciliating the offended 
parental majesty, and obtaining the all-important 
pardon, as soon as they twain should have be- 
come one flesh—tenderly assuring her that he 
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ALMOST A HEROINE. 


could not live in a state of alienation from the 
father of his adored (thinking it unnecessary to 
reveal the reason why), and laying to her vanity 
the flattering unction that the veriest heart of 
stone could not resist the eloquence of her en- 
treaty, if she but besought with tears! This she 
determined to do. 

“Papa cannot refuse his forgiveness, when he 
sees how devotedly Emanuel loves me, and how 
noble and ingenueus he is!”—‘ The old bear 
wont hold out long, when he finds the business is 
over!” were the respective reflections of the 
ardent couple as they parted, lingeringly, on a 
shady corner—he having first suggested and ef- 
fected a very affectionate exchange of rings, 
which might have been premeditated on his 
hers being a real diamond, while his was merely 
a block of first-water glass, in very suspicious 
setting. At all events, it seemed a happy move 
for him, as an immediate disposal of it for gen- 
uine bank-notes resulted in extreme repletion of 
purse, and great .consequent self-indulgence, 
which, however, proved eventually very treach- 
erous to his interest. 

Miss Anderson’s blissful visions of elopement 
were somewhat marred, that night, by the intru- 
sion of a frightful monster, which appeared, with 
glaring eyes and savage teeth, to claim her in 
place of her darling Emanuel, and which finally 
resolved itself into a hideous dragon, and was on 
the terrible point of flaying her alive and devour- 
ing her by inches, when she awoke in a cold per- 
spiration, and found it was morning! 

For a moment, her resolution to elope was 
a little shaken ; but the reflection that this was 
the last great test of her affection, and especially 
that it was in itself the feather’s weight which 
would turn the balance and place her beside the 
brilliant Paulines and Cynthia Elizabeths of 
pasteboard and muslin existence, overcame her 
superstitions, and she was again firm; and ar- 
ranging her wardrobe, and collecting her jewels, 
as the Lady Blanche or the Countess of Blouse 
had done, on the day of her flight with some 
chivalrous peasant or banished prince, she pro- 
posed to follow in their shining wake ! 

The appointed hour at length arrived; but 
Emanuel did not. Impatience gave way to fear 
in the mind of the watcher, when an hour had 
expired and yet he did not come; but at that 
very moment, had she possessed. the Asmodean 
optical power of penetrating bricks and stone, 
she might have beheld him in one of the chief 
saloons of the city, tipping his glass with a very 
peculiar-looking one-eyed gentleman, whose inti- 
macy he appeared t6 enjoy, and carelessly haz- 
arding a fabulous bet on the result of the game 


‘ranging in the second story. 


then in hand, while the vicinity of corks and 
empty bottles indicated that they had already im- 
bibed as much as was necessary for the stomach’s 
sake. But this rare virtue of vision she could 
not command, and suspense was torture. 

Two hours waned, during which the wretched 
Miss Anderson had passed through every suc- 
cessive stage of agony up to the final point of 
despair. Meanwhile Emanuel was making mazy 
attempts to ascend the genteel street which con- 
tained the imposing “stone front” of his future 
father-in-law, and which treacherously rose be- 
fore him in continuous steps, upon which, if he 
set his uncertain feet, they immediately vanished 
into thin air—bringing him in contact with an 
opposing lamp-post on one hand, or a stubborn 
brick wall on the other, with a violence propor- 
tionate to the height of the step attempted. ‘ 

Reaching the house at last, which stood a little 
isolated from its neighbors in solitary grandeur, 
he staggered to the wall, and essayed the precon- 
certed signal upon the lady’s chamber-window, 
In a state of 
sobriety this might have been safely attempted, 
as our hero had himself satisfactorily tested ; but 
now, alas, at every fresh effort, the fickle window 
eluded his reach—now mounting to the extreme 
end of the pointed gables, now playing undigni- 
fied antics across the grave expanse of brick, 
and now indulging in animated hide-and-seek 
among its lively fellows ! 

But Emanuel still persevered, with a misty 
consciousness that fortune, fast horses, and an 
infinitude of champagne bottles, waited upon a 
successful tap of the flighty casement. His 
steadfastness was rewarded, for at length the 
giddy object of his pursuitgnclined to something 
like its proper position, and he made a rapid 
plunge forward, with a triumphant—“ Hic—old 
fellow, I—have you now!” But the deccitful 
window played him false—his hands slipped 
from their straining grasp upon the naked wall, 
precipitating him, with a terrific crash, headlong 
through a lower casement, against which he had 
unwittingly leaned. 

In his rapid descent into the interior, h¢ was 
thrown in painful contact with some resisting 
substance, which subsequent revelations proved 
to be the depository of the family silver, with an 
alarm-bell attached, which immediately sounded 
a sonorous peal that might have awakened the 
dead—throwing our hero into a state of doubt as 
to whether he had not suddenly fallen upon the 
deck of some steamer outward bound, just thun- 
dering forth its brazen note of departure. 

“ My plate! my plate! Thieves! thieves!” 
roared the frantic voice of the excited captain 
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from the parlor above—rolling his vast rotundity 
' from a comfortable position upon his favorite 
sofa, and shuffling as rapidly as possible to the 
scene of action, heading a promiscuous group 
from the region of the kitchen, armed with 
pokers, carving-knives, or whatever description 
of weapon could be soonest secured. 

Rushing down upon the fated door, they 
forced an unanimous entrance, and the light of 
the foremost taper discovered the supposed bur- 
glar, bungling and groping, with the utmost 
gravity, for the delusive window—the scene of 
his late disastrous ingress—through which he no 
doubt meditated a safe retreat. 

“Seize him—bind him—call the police!” 
shrieked the infuriated proprietor of the assaulted 
treasure. “I'll teach you the cost of invading 
my premises, you house-breaking rascal!” was 
the parting assurance, as Emanuel, pinioned and 
guarded, was dragged away in speechless terror. 

Amantha Ann was discovered to have fainted, 
and was conveyed insensible to her chamber—in 
which state she found it proper to remain during 
the entire night. She subsequently revived, 
however, to learn by the morning paper that one 
Emanuel Zephyr was that morning examined 
before the police court, and convicted on the 
double charge of drunkenness and attempted 
burglary—and again relapsed into insensibility. 
She eventually returned to a permanent state of 
consciousness, and begged to be permitted to 
share her dear unfortunate Emanuel’s captivity ; 
but as this touching request was not granted, she 
subsided into a gentle melancholy, passed her 
time in solitude, and was observed to walk often 
along the smooth borders of the Pond, 
with no apparent object, gazing intently into its 
crystal basin. 

- As she continued to survive, however, alarm 
for her safety abated ; and in proportion as this 
. anxiety decreased, her former habits resumed 
their ascendincy. True, Miss Anderson had ro- 
mantically resolved to cling to her lover through 
evil and good report, bravely performing various 
vows to this effect; but on reflection, finding that 
none of her approved heroes were convicted of 
the grossness of drunkenness, she finally aban- 
doned him to his convict dress and prison fare, 
in place of ideal plaids and fancy wines, and con- 
soled herself with a more respectable, but not 
more disinterested suitor, who happily met the 
entire approbation of the eccentric Captain An- 
derson, and who ultimately succeeded to the 
care of his treasury, and assumed the control of 
his deposits and percentages. 

Amantha Ann has caused the seventy-five 
musty volumes on the “Science of Gain,” 


“ Practical Life,” and “Duties to our Fellow- 
Men,” to be removed to the attic for the accom- 
modation of the steady increase of her elegant 
fiction. She still dotes on heroines, and educates 
her only daughter at the fashionable school of the 
Mesdame Tinsel, where she herself, acquired her 
own feminine graces. 


+ > 


DUTCH CUSTOMS, 


In Broeck, no one enters a house by the front 
door, nor is any one seen at the front window. 
The front of the house is where the best “ par- 
lors” are, which are sacred to cleanliness and 
solitude. Irving’s description of such an _— 
ment is rigidly true: “The mistress and her 
confidential maid visit it once a week, for the 
purpose of giving ita thorough cleaning and put- 
ting things to —_ ; always taking the precau- 
tion of leaving their shoes at the door, and enter- 
ing devoutly in their stocking feet. After serub- 
bing the floor, sprinkling the floor with fine white 
sand, which was curiously stroked into angles, 
and curves, and rhomboids; after washing the 
windows, rubbing and polishing the furniture, 
and a new of evergreens in the 
fireplace, the window shutters were again closed 
to keep out the flies, and the roam carefully locked 
up till the revolution of time brought round the 
weekly cleaning day. The people of Broeck 
always enter their houses by back doors, like so 
many burglars ; and to insure the front door from 
unholy approach, the steps leading to it are re- 
moved, never to be placed there but when three 
great occasions open the mystic gate, and these 
are births, marriages, and funerals—Art Journal: 


+ > 


MAHOMET’S BIBLE. . 


The Koran was written about A. D., 610. Its 
general aim was to unite the professors of idol- 
atry and the Jews and Christians in the worship 
of one God—whose unity was the chief point in- 
culcated under certain laws and ceremonies, 
exacting obedience to Mahomet the prophet. 
It was written in the Kordish Arabic, and this 
language, which certain] very fine 
quality, was said to be that of Paradise. Ma- 
homet asserted that the Koran was revealed to 
him, during a period of twenty-three years, b 
the angel Gabriel. The style of the volume 
beautiful, fluent and concise, and where the 
majesty and attributes of God are described, it is 
sublime and magnificent. Mahomet admitted 
the divine mission both of “Moses and Jesus 
Christ. According to Gibbon, the leading article 
of faith which Mahomet preached is compounded 
of an eternal truth and a nece fiction, viz., 
that there is only one God, and that Mahomet is 
the per of God. The Koran was translated 
into in in 1143, and into English and other 
European languages about 1763. Jt is a rhapsody 
of 3000 verses divided into 114 sections. 


+ > 


VIRTUB. 


Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Go, search, if there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough that virtue filled the space betw 

Proved by the ends of being to have been . 
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THE DAY OF DOOM. 


EVELYN GRAY. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Was it thy voice I heard plaintively calling, 
Through the long night as I lay alone? 
And when I awoke, how my wild tears were falling: 
For 0, with my dreaming the music had flown! 
Flown like the hopes that I cherished in gladness! 
Flown like the bloom of life’s morning away! 
Leaving me lonely as death in my sadness, 
For 0, thou art lost to me, Evelyn Gray— 
Lost to me ever, my Evelyn Gray! 


Where the night-wind through the willow is sighing, 
Lieth my love in my rival’s embrace ; 

The rose on her grave is the smile that, when dying, 
Stole like the glory of heaven o'er her face. 

O, my iost love, in thy lowly bed sleeping, 
Hearest thou not the wild words that I diy? 

Knowest thou not the lone watch I am keeping 
Over thy rest, my lost Evelyn Gray ?— 
Ever beside thee, my Evelyn Gray? 


[oRIGINAL.] 


THE DAY OF DOOM: 
THE BORDERER’S PERIL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Iw the early days of the settlement of West- 
ern New York—in fact, when scarcely half-a- 
dozen white men had located themselves in the 
vast forest region between the Genesee and the 
Niagara, a sturdy pioneer had built his cabin and 
settled his family upon the left bank of the for- 
mer stream. The name of this man was Mat- 
thew Hylton, and he was, in truth, well fitted to 
cope with the wilderness and its treacherous in- 
habitants. He was of the middle age, tall and 
muscular in form, and of a rough exterior; yet 
his stern and bronzed features were by no means 
repulsive, and in the very gravity and thought- 
fulness of his face, there was something that gave 
assurance of the natural kindliness of his heart. 

The family of the pioneer consisted of but two 
persons besides himself, his wife, and a daughter 
of almost mature years. Lydia Hylton was a 
beautiful being ; the fairest flower that blossomed 
upon the banks of the lovely Genesee. She 
seemed, in truth, too fair and frail to be so rudely 
transplanted from the haunts of civilization to the 
unbroken wilderness ; but her lot was cast with 
the parents whom she loved, and no urgent so- 
licitation had been sufficient to induce her to re- 
main in her eastern home after her father had 
decided to emigrate to the wilds of the West. 


After the settlement had been effected, the first 


summer of the pioneer family was passed in ~ 


peace and happiness. If at first Matthew Hyl- 
ton had looked forward forebodingly to troub- 
lous days with the Indians, the tranquillity with 
which each successive day visited his cabin, 
speedily dissipated such fears from his mind. 
Each morning his wife and daughter saw him 
shoulder his axe and enter the forest beyond their 
little clearing, with manifest concern for his safety; 
but as each sunset saw his safe return, they easily 
dismissed all fear from their hearts. 

“T cannot account for this strange state of 
things,” Matthew Hylton remarked, as he en- 
tered his cabin at the close of a day in the fol- 
lowing spring. “ Almost a year has passed since 
we came to this spot, and thus far I have seen 
hardly a red face. I am sorely troubled to ac- 
count for it.” 

“Thope this state of affairs may always con- 
tinue,” his wife rejoined. 

“ Ay, if one could only be sure of that; but 
I am troubled lest this strange silence of the red- 
skins should mean mischief. I well know their 
nature, and I am prepared to say that but for some 
powerful motive, we should long ere now have 
received a visit from them, either hostile or 
friendly. A short time, I think, must determine 
their designs in regard'to us.” 

“ But surely, you have no cause to think them 
hostile ?”” Mrs. Hylton asked, in alarm. 

Matthew Hylton shook his head doubtfully, 
and remained silent for a short time. 

“T know not what to think, as I have before 
said,” he at last replied. “ From the pains they 
have evidently taken to avoid us, I am inclined 
to think they act under the express commands of 
one of their powerful chiefg. What their ulti- 
mate objects are, time alone can show. We 
know, however, that they can have no other 


cause for hostility than the general jealousy with . 


whtich they almost invariably regard new comers.” 
This conversation had the effect of re-awaken- 
ing the fears of Matthew Hylton and his family, 
and the following night was passed in sleepless 
watchfulness. Nothing occurred, however,’ to 
give the slightest color to any suspicion they 
may have formed; although the dark forest 
around them might have been filled with hostile 
savages, their watchful and anxious eyes failed 
to detect the slightest indication of the fact. 
“We must try to banish these fears,” Matthew 
Hylton said, with a forced smile, as morning at 
last broke and found them still wakeful. “If 
any danger lies before us, there is no additional 
preparation we can make; and until it does 
really come, let us comfort ourselves with the 
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THE DAY OF DOOM. 


thought that we have suffered our fears to get the 
better of our reason.” 
“If we could only believe it!” Mrs. Hylton 


sighed. 

“Ah, but we must believe it! What need ‘is 
there of borrowing trouble, when, in reality, no 

exists? Let us be brave, and dismiss 
these silly fears from our hearts.” 

Matthew Hylton uttered these words in a tone 
of forced gayety, and kissing his daughter, strode 
cheerily into the forest, where through the whole 
day the sharp ring of his axe roused the slum- 
bering echoes. 

Night came at last, and the pioneer ceased his 
labors, and prepared to return to the anxious 
watchers at the cabin. Resting himself for a 
moment upon the trunk of a fallen tree, his 
thoughts turned to the subject which was now 
rarely absent from his mind—the safety of him- 
self and his family. 

“If I were but sure,” he uttered, musingly, 
“that these cunning savages mean me no harm, I 
thould—” 

A hand was at that instant laid upon his 
shoulder, and starting from his seat he saw with 
astonishment and dismay the majestic figure of 
an Indian chief close behind him! The intrud- 
ing and unwelcome savage was dressed out in all 
the adornments of paint, eagle feathers and moc- 
casins, while the mystic devices wrought upon 
his leggins and blanket showed him to be one of 
the chiefs of the Six Nations, whose hunting 
grounds, it will be remembered, occupied at this 
time the whole of Western New York. 

Rallying his faculties in a moment, and under 
the impression that imminent danger was at 
hand, Matthew Hylton stepped back and yeso- 
lutely brandished his axe; but he immediately 
perceived that his visitor had no other than kindly 
intentions. ‘The Indian threw open his blanket 
to show that he had no concealed weapons, and 
then advancing, proffered his hand, with the 
words, spoken in intelligible English : 

“ White hunter, let us be friends !” 

The agreeable surprise of Hylton upon hear- 
ing these words may well be imagined ; but he 
hastened to extend his hand to his savage friend, 
with the reply: 

“So be it, red man; we will befriends. Mat- 
thew Hylton never yet lifted a weapon against 
one of your race but in self-defence.” 

“The white hunter speaks well; Calamuck 
knows the truth of his words. He has watched 
him, and seen the truth of his ways, and rejoices 
tolearn that his heart is inclined to peace. Does 
the red man judge rightly ?” 

“ He does,” Hylton replied, adopting the In- 

21 


dian’s peculiar manner of speech. “Let there 
be no enmity between us; the red man and the 
white shall live together in peace.” 

With a nod of assent, the chief turned and 
pointed towards Hylton’s cabin, the smoke of 
which could be discerned through the trees. 

“ Will my white brother take me to his wig- 
wam ?” he asked. “Remember—Calamuck is 
now his friend !” 

Matthew Hylton unhesitatingly complied with 
this request, and together the two moved across 
the clearing. Mrs. Hylton started in fear and 
surprise as she saw her husband’s dusky com- 
panion; but a few whispered words from the 
pioneer served to explain the matter, and she en- 
deavored to give the strange guest a cordial 
welcome. 

The chief refused the chair which Matthew 
Hylton proffered him, and for a moment stood 
near the door, looking keenly around the apart- 
ment. 

“The white hunter has a daughter,” he said, 
abruptly. “ Calamuck would see her !” 

Somewhat startled by this singular request, 
Matthew Hylton was still unprepared to refuse ; 
and turning to his wife, he said, in a hasty un- 
dertone : 

“We must comply with his wishes; but do 
not be alarmed ; his designs are all peaceful. 
Tell Lydia to come hither ; but first let her know 
whom we have here.” 

Mrs. Hylton entered the other room of the 
cabin, returning after a moment, leading forward 
her half-terrified, half-amused daughter. The 
Indian chief regarded her silently, and with 
evident admiration, concentrating his gaze upon 
her for so long a time that she involuntarily 
shuddered as his dark, flashing eyes met hers. 

“Let not the pale-flower be frightened; Cal- 
amuck will not harm her,’’ he at last observed: 
“ The Pale-Lily is lovely; She is more beauti- . 
ful than any of the maidens who grace the lodges 
of the Six Nations. Calamuck has watched her - 
‘many times when she knew it not, and never has 
he beheld her but with love! The pale-flower - 
must bloom in the lodge of the Iroquois chief!’ 

Lydia Hylton cast a glance of terror and en-- 
treaty towards her futher. The latter stood mo-- 
tionless in mute astonishment at the audacity of © 
the Indian’s declaration ; through the ambiguity 
of his words he plainly perceived the object of 


‘his visit, and trembled in anticipation of the con- 


sequences -which he well knew a refusal of the- 
implied demand might producé. But before he 
could utter a word, the chief turned to him and 
addressed him as follows: “The white hunter 
would keep the friendship of the red man ?”” 
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“ Yes, but the Iroquois chief must—” 

“ White hunter, stay !”’ the chief sternly inter- 
rupted. ‘“ When the white hunter came hither, 

- the warriors of Calamuck were angry; they 
would have driven him forth, or killed him, had 
not the red chief threatened the first warrior who 
should molest the white man, with a shameful 
death! The red men obeyed, and the white 
hunter has been left unharmed, even while the 

Iroquois thirsted for his blood! Would the 

white hunter still be safe in the home he has 

made for himself? Let him give his Pale-Lily 
to be the bride of the bravest of the Iroquois, 
and no hand shall molest him! Calamuck has 
spoken ; let the white hunter make his answer.” 

“ This is little less than treachery!” Mat- 
thew Hylton fiercely responded, while his eyes 
blazed indignantly. “ Chief of the the Iroquois, 
your words are those of a coward; no brave 
man would speak thus! My daughter can never 
become the bride of a red man—least of all, of 
such a one as the words of Calamuck proclaim 
him to be.” 

The anger of Hylton aroused a corresponding 
emotion in the breast of the chief. Stalking to 
the door, he flung his hatchet down upon the 
threshold ; the meaning of which significant act 
Matthew Hylton readily comprehended. 

“The white hunter has sealed his doom !” 
the chief sternly exclaimed. ‘“ Calamuck sought 
to be his friend ; let the white nran now know 
and fear him as an enemy! The Indian chief 
will speak but one word, and the forest shall. be 
filled with howling Iroquois warriors! Mark my 
words, white hunter ; to-morrow shall be a day 
of doom to those who dwell beneath this roof! 
One will be spared: nothing shall keep the Pale 
Lily from the wigwam of Calamuck !” , 

With these fierce words the chief drew his 
blanket haughtily about him, and turning away, 
strode into the forest. Matthew Hylton watched 
him until he could no longer be seen, and then 
turning to his trembling wife and daughter, he 
said, firmly : 

“ This terrible danger cannot be averted ; but 
we must strive with all the means in our power 
to meet it firmly, and do what we can for our 
salvation. Let us spend no time in useless lam- 
entation, but prepare ourselves for the work of 
to-morrew.” 

“But can we not escape ?” Mrs. Hylton asked, 
in a tremulous tone, turning her eyes imploringly 
to ‘her husband. 

“Ne; I grieve to say that is impossible, but 
such is the fact! Too soon would our blood- 
thirsty foes trail us, should we attempt to flee; 
our safety fies in defending our eabin. Let us 
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do this with firm hearts, relying upon Him 
who alone is able to save us unharmed from this 
fearful peril.” 

, The calm courage of Matthew Hylton quickly 
imparted itself to his wife and daughter; and 
during the next twelve hours their active hands 
were employed in fortifying and barricading the 
cabin. In this task they succeeded well ; the 
structure was built of stout logs, and of itself was 
almost a miniature fortress, while the prepara 
tions which the defenders were able to make, vis. 
ibly strengthened it and rendered it more secure, 

Hardly had the morning dawned before Mat. 
thew Hylton became aware that the woods 
adjacent to the cabin were filled with savages, 
A kind of energetic despair had taken possession 
of the mind of the pioneer, in view of his desper. 
ate circumstances, and in this mood he resolved to 
become the aggressor. As one of the savages 
exposed his head for an instant, a quick report 
came from the cabin, while the yell of rage which 
instantly followed it, spoke of the death of one, 
at least, of the assailants. 

Like a band of demons the Indians now rush- 
ed from their concealment, and surrounded the 
cabin, joining at the same time in a frightful 
chorus of whoops; but the cool courage of the 
brave defender quickly taught them caution, 
One after another fell under his rapid and fatal 
discharges, and the assailants soon retired pre- 
cipitately to the forest, to arrange a more feasible 
plan of attack. 

During the several hours following, the Indians 
gained no advantage over the obstinate pioneer. 
Hardly an Indian had emerged, although but an 
instant, from his cover, without paying for his 
temerity with his life; and the shower of balls 
which they constantly directed towards the cabin 
sunk harmlessly into the logs. There was 
another cause, also, which aided in the temporary 
discomfituré of the Indians ; with an exhibition 
of rare heroism, Lydia Hylton had brought forth 
a spare rifle, and being well skilled in its use, 
more than one painted Iroquois fell before its 
leaden messenger. 

“ Well done, my girl!” Matthew Hylton cried, 
as he witnessed one of her fatal discharges. 
“Should Calamuck ever force you to enter his 
wigwam, he must be careful to remove his rifle 
from your reach !” 

The Indians next tried to fire the cabin, but 
the attempt was ineffectual. The logs were 
solid, and almost fire-proof, while the roof was 
damp from recent rains, and not at all inflamma: 
ble; and the party which had been detailed for 
the attempt retired with considerable loss. 

But the attack now assumed a new aspect. 
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THE DAY OF DOOM. 


Burning with rage against his stubborn adver 
sary, Calamuck led his party upon a run straight 
towards the cabin, and brandishing their hatchets, 
fiercely assailed the door. Their blows atrfirst 
seemed ineffectual, and half-a-dozen fell before 
the fire of the defenders; but a still fiercer as- 
sault caused the door to quiver ominously, and 
in a moment it was carried forcibly from its 
hinges! Two more of the Indians fell as the 
whole body rushed across the threshold ; but this 
was the last effort of the defenders. Matthew 
Hylton stood before his wife and daughter with 
brandished rifle, but a blow from the hatchet of 
Calamuck laid him senseless at his feet, and with 
a wild cry of satisfaction, the savage seized the 
form of Lydia Hylton in his arms. 

“The Pale-Lily must bloom in the lodge of the 
Troquois !” he triumphantly exclaimed. The 
captive maiden closed her eyes with a shudder of 
despairing agony ; when suddenly the sharp ring 
of a dozen rifles came to her ear. The arms of 
Calamuck slowly relaxed, and without a groan 
he sank down—dead! Nor was he the only one 
harmed by that fatal volley. Four others of the 
Iroquois, and among them, one who was swing- 
ing his hatchet above the head of Mrs. Hylton, 
who knelt imploringly at his feet, fell dead where 
he stood ; and with a repetition of the discharge, 
with similar effects, the confusion and terror of 
the remaining savages were complete. With 
wild cries, they fled to the forest, drawing after 
them a scattering fire, hardly less fatal in its ef- 
fects than the previous ones. 

Matthew Hylton slowly revived, recovering 
his faculties completely as he recognized the body 
of men who had advanced from the river-bank 
immediately upon delivering their last volley, to 
the panic-struck savages. He recognized them, 

for they were brother pioneers with whom he had 
been closely intimate, and who had made their 
houses further up the river; and as he grasped 
the hand of each successively, his choking voice 
refused to utter the words of gratitude for their 
timely efforts in his behalf, which sprang to his 


“We understand what you’d say, if you could, 
Matthew,” one of the honest borderers remarked. 
“But you owe no thanks to us; what we’ve 
done might well be accounted a recompense for 
some of the wrongs which we’ve suffered from the 


cruel and treacherous redskins. I’m afraid 
there’ll never be any love lost between us !” 

Thus ended the day which the vengeful Cala- 
muck had denounced upon the head of Matthew 
Hylton, as a “day of doom ;” but its issue, as 
we have seen, had been far different from that an- 
ticipated by the chief. 


The sequel to the story is easily told. Among 
the rescuers of Matthew Hylton and his family, 
was one upon whom the beauty and heroism of 
Lydia Hylton made a powerful impression, 
which, amid the increasing perils of the back- 
woods, quickly ripened into love. That'this was 
reciprocated, there is no better proof than the 
fact that not many months thereafter, the maid- 
en’s lover became her legal protector, and that 
thenceforth his arms constituted a powerful and 
sufficient defence of the fair “ flower of the Gen- 
esee,” as she was universally called, against sav- 
age treachery and violence. 

Were fiction the basis of our story, we might 
give ita more dignified, though hardly a more 
befitting end ; but within its limits we have dealt 
only with facts, which the memory of more than 
one venerable settler of the Genessee Valley can 
at the present day substantiate. 


> 


EARTHQUAKES AT SEA. 

A recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences was held, at which reports from two 
masters of merchantmen were read, stating that 
on the 30th of December, 1856, the vessel of one 
was rudely shaken as by a shock of earthquake, 
in ten de; south latitude, and twenty-one 
degrees thirty-five minutes west longitude, and 
that of the other when under the equator, at 
twenty degrees west longitude. The first vessel 
experienced several other shocks, though slighter, 
accompanied by a rumbling noise untif four 
o’clock in the afternoon; the second only ex- 
perienced one shock. The weather was perfectly 
calm at the time, the sea tranquil, and the tem- 
perature remained the con- 
clusion of the reports before the academy, M. 
Beaumont, the ist, remarked that it had 
been long supposed, from preceding observations, 
that a volcano existed in the Atlantic, at about 
the latitude and longitude mentioned, and that 
it was no doubt an explosion of it which had 
caused the sea captains to imagine there had been 
an earthquake.—Scientific American. 


CROCODILES. 
Few reptiles are more disgusting in appear- 
ance than crocodiles; but, nevertheless, their 
utility counterbalances their bad qualities, as 
they cleanse the water from all impurities. So 
numerous are they that their heads may be seen 
in fives and tens ther, floating’on the top of 
the water like rough corks ; and about five, P. M. 
they bask on the shore, close to the margin of 
the water, ready to scuttle in on the shortest no- 
tice. They are then particularly on the alert, 
and it is a most difficult thing to stalk them, so 
as to get near enough to make a certain shot. 
Around the margin of a lake, in a large plain 
far in the distance, may be seen a distinct line 
upon the short grass, like the fallen trunk of a 
tree. As there are no trees at hand, this must 
necessarily be a crocodile. Seldom can the best 
hand at stalking them get within eighty yards of 
him, before he lifts his scaly head, and listening 
for a second, plunges off the bank.—Baker. 
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NOT ALL A DREAM. 


BY EDWIN LISCOMB. 


Not all a dream—for in that time of sleep 
Came back unto the senses each refrain 
Of life’s most thrilling passage—echoing o’er the deep 
‘The quivering music of that mortal strain. 
First dipped in moonlit lakes of early love, 
The metred oars a liquid song revealed, 
In shivered peals sent to the stars above, 
Or scattered far across the painted fields. 
Strangely sweet upon the throbbing heart 
Fell drippingly those notes—their holy thrill 
A lasting impress to the soul impart ; 
For ne’er again its presence may they fill, 
_ As when, in floating measure, through each hour 
They cast upon the sense their wondrous power. 
To memory only, or, in lingering dreams, . 
Live fuintly o’er again those early flowers ; 
And to the musing heart each faded blossom seems 
A lasting hope, endowed with blissful powers. 


Not ali a dream—for, hovering fondly there, 
My mother’s spirit cast its lifelong spell, 
Beseeching as of old—and teaching to beware 
. Of bordered paths that lure the soul to hell. 
Her face so meek—-and trembling fingers laid 
Upon the fevered, passion-heated brow ; 
Back slant the rays of prayers as then she prayed— 
Ah, they reach me only through my memory, now! 
What worldly treasures ever gave the gift 
Of love thus pure, thrown from a mother’s heart 
Upon her child, ere clouds in sadness drift 
Across the sunlit sky, whose hues impart 
Those golden images of youthful joy, 
While life still beams a gem without alloy. 


Not all a dream—arrayed in brightness 
Lived o’er again the friendships once so pure : 
Dear eyes that flashed with love, and faces fair, 
Passed one by one, the dreamy brain to lure. 
_ True were the emotions then that fondly fell 
From bosoms heated not by worldly Just ; 
Their store of bliss no earthly lips can tell— 
But many mourn the friendships in the dust. 


fomarxat.} 
SERVING UP A COTTON MASTER. 
AN INCIDENT OF ENGLISH MILL LIFE. 


BY MARTIN SYMINGTON. 


_ Wrrn the exception of the slavery of the 
mine, there is no condition in England more 
deplorably wretched than that of the phase usu- 
ally denominated “ mill life.” Iremember one 
mill in particular, in a retired district of Derby- 
shire, the property of the Canstone brothers— 
three of them—Edward, Charles, and William ; 
and report said that within a few years they had 
grown immensely rich from the profits of pauper 
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rious workhouses. My preseht limits will not 
allow of my entering into details of the misery 
and wretchedness which walls in and crushes 
down that helpless class of operators. 

But by this system of pressing in youthful and 
inefficient help, the agent is often obliged to offer 
great inducements to obtain what competent as- 
sistance they require, in order to keep the poor 
pauper children constantly and profitably em- 
ployed. On the occasion to which I refer, there 
was a scarcity of competent help at the Canstone 
Mills, and the owners had advertised in the 
Manchester Chronicle to do great things for 
few orderly, well-disciplined, well-recommended 
hands. I saw the notice, and being flattered 
somewhat by their promises, and seeing; likewise, 
that I might leave where I was without giving 
serious offence, there being at that ‘time, in the 
mill where I was employed, a full complement 
of help, and some to spare, I at once determined 
to give the Canstones a trial. Their mill was 
situated some four leagues from the one in which 
I was then employed, and their general reputa- 
tion as mill owners, I was also aware, was none 
of the best; which circumstance would have 
deterred many from going, I know, though it 
did not me. Accordingly on a fine spring morn- 
ing I started in a pleasure boat which made reg- 
ular trips up and down the Peak Forést Canal, 
approaching in its downward course to within a 
mile or two of the point of my destination. The 
remainder of the way I should be compelled to 
travel on foot. 

The point where the boat stopped was called 
Aqueduct Landing, and a few rods removed from 
it was a wayside tavern, known as “Junction 
Inn.” Here I partook of some slight refresh- 
ments before journeying further. After swallow- 
ing my ale and muffins, I took up my bundle and 
started on again, having now nearly two miles 
further to go before reaching the mills. 

The Canstone Mills are situated in a deep 
gulch between two hills, and te the right, on an 
ascending plateau of the most beautiful green- 
sward, ornamented with flowers and beautiful 
shade trees, stood the Canstone mansion, the joint 
property of the Brothers Canstone, all residing 
under the same roof with their lemans, and a 
middle-aged housekeeper, whose situation de- 
pended on her winking at whatever moral enor- 
mity she might chance to witness. I gave my 
note of recommendation to Charles, the second 
brother, who was the cashier of the establish-  , 
ment—Mr. Edward, the elder, and Mr. William, 
the younger, being absent—and was shown im- 
mediately to my post of duty. At first sight the 


apprentices, procured from the overseers of va- 


chance seemed a good one, but I failed on the 
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start to take into consideration the important dif- 
ference between a competent assistant at fifteen 
shillings a week, where an allotted task was 
given, deducted from my own wages of thirty-six, 
and a dull pauper boy, fresh from the hands of 
the parish beadle, who had never before seen the 
inside of a factory. 

In consequence of this fact, the labor was un- 
usually severe. I was not only obliged to keep 
up my own end, but was likewise expected to 
make good any deficiency in the lad, who was 
so obtuse and stupid that it took double the time 
to teach him, that it would have required me to 
perform the little labor which he so imperfectly 
accomplished, without further assistance than my 
own individual hands ; so that before the expira- 
tion of two days, my situation had become as 
irksome to me, as the condition of any mill-slave 
might well be, and live. I was heartily sick of 
the idea of doing two days’ works in one, and 
then paying the wages of another out of my 
own, who could do little less than stare at me in 
idiotic wonder. So I resolved to sit down and 
write to my late employer in Ashton, and see if 
I could have my old situation back again if I 
desired. Two days after I received an answer 
which informed me that if I came on the day 
but one following, my place would be restored to 
me. In order to be back in time, I should be 
compelled to take the oné o’clock boat, which 
would make my time at the Canstone Mills one 
half day short of a week, and my pay could not 
be drawn till the usual hour of payment, five 
in the afternoon. 

informed the Canstones of my intentions to 
leave, and my reasons for so doing, but received 
only abuse for my candor; so without making 
more words, I left my check with one of the mill 
hands to collect on pay-day, and forward to my 
address at Ashton-under-line, and turned my face 
once more in the direction of home. On Tues- 
day I received a letter from my friend in Marple, 
informing me that the amount of my check had 
been paid over for me to Mr. Edward Canstone, 
instead of him, and therefore I should be com- 
pelled to go all the way to Canstone Mills to get 
nineteen shillings sixpence. 

linformed Mr. Bukeley of my trouble with 
the Canstones, and he advised me to go to them, 
in person, on the following Saturday and get it. 
Accordingly at the proper time, I secured a hand 
in my stead in the mill, and took the earliest boat 
for Marple. Arrived at my destination, I went 
immediately to Mr. Charles Canstone, whom I 
found at his usual stand in the counting-room. 
Thad had no trouble with Mr. Charles, therefore 
laddressed him respectfully, stating that I had 


come that morning from Ashton for the money 
due me for the labor performed at their mill on 
the preceding week. He took down his ledger, 
and running his eye over the page for a moment, 
pointed his finger to a spot, and said : 

“ Paid !” 

I explained that his brother, Mr. Edward 
Canstone, had been paid, not I. 

“Then,” said Mr. Charles, blandly, “ you had 
better call and see my brother Edward. You 
will find him at the house.” 

I now recollected that I had previously heard 
that this was one of the numerous dodges em- 
ployed by this exemplary firm to cheat honest 
labor of its due—keeping the victim running 
from pillar to post; but nevertheless I was deter- 
mined to do as I’ was bid—Mr. Charles, no 
doubt, thinking I would not have the hardihood 
to trouble Mr. Edward Canstone in his fine 
abode. But, contrary to his expectations, in 
three minutes I was jerking at the bell-wire. 

“ What do you wish, sir?’ said a young wo- 
man (it would be imprudent to call her a lady, 
surrounded by such associations), flinging open 
the great hall door with a smirk. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Edward Canstone—on 
business—please tell him on particular business.” 

“Your card, if you please, sir?’ she per- 
sisted, gazing at me with a toss of the head and 
a simper. 

“T have none; but to give you my name, will 
perhaps do as well!” And I gave it without 
much considering, and with another smirk and a 
fling, the young woman disappeared. 

She left the door ajar, however, and I heard her 
deliver the errand. The next moment, I heard 
Mr. Edward Canstone’s laugh—then his voice. 

“ Tell the hodious creature I am sick, and can- 
not receive visitors.” 

The answer came back without preface. 

“Tell Mr. Edward Canstone,” cried I, raising 
my voice to its highest natural pitch—it was my 
intention that the poltroon should hear me 
“that I have come ten miles to transact this bus- 
iness, and three minutes will suffice to do it.” 

The girl went back, charged. We were spar- 
ring at a distance, with no prospect of approach- 
ing nearer, our only weapon—the tongue; bat 
the cotton master was shrewd, and took advan- 
tage of his position to mock at the necessities of 
those who were dangling a few rounds below him 
on the social ladder. He felt he was safe from 
personal assault in his impregnable fortress, and 
might taunt me with impunity, so long as there 
were none present but intended witnesses. 

“Teli the Cheshire hog, or Lancashire pig, or 
whatever title he rejoices in, that he must come 
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again. I never do business at the house. 
Brother Charles is at the mill; if he is disposed 
to pay him, he can. But if he don’t leave the 
house, I’ll set the dogs on him!” 

I saw there could be nothing gained by parley, 
and so without waiting for a repetition of the 
smirk and fling, I posted back to the counting- 
room, resolved to practise a little excusable de- 
ception upon Brother Charles, if I could, in 
order to obtain my object. 

“Your brother is very much engaged,” said I, 
on approaching the province of the latter, “and 
so he requested me to come to you for my pay.” 

“Very good! But I have paid Brother Ed- 
ward,” said Mr, Charles Canstone, with a bland 
smile, “and it will be necessary to obtain an 
order from him to the effect you have stated, be- 
fore I can pay it a second time.” 

“But consider,” said I. “I have come ten 
miles solely on this errand. I lose my time and 
money ; I can’t afford tocome to Marple every 
day in the week for nineteen shillings sixpence.” 

“T see,” returned Mr. Charles, thoughtfully. 
“‘I will send one of the lads in the mill to see if 
Brother Edward will forward me an order to pay 
it.” And with this, Mr. Charles Canstone re- 
tired, leaving me waiting in the counting-room. 

For ten minutes, I waited very patiently; but 
no Brother Charles came. Then I grew impa- 
tient, for it wanted but an hour to the departure 
of the boat. 

“Perhaps he has gone in person to see Mr. 
Edward,” mused I, simply. And with this I 
bolted into the yard, where there was more air. 

Presently I saw a person, whom I mistook for 
Mr. Charles, coming down the avenue from the 
house. . As he drew nearer, I saw it was neither 
Mr. Charles. Canstone, nor Mr. Edward Can- 
stone, but from the strong family resemblance— 
he was younger looking, more foppish—I con- 
cluded it was the younger brother, William. - 

I saw by his swagger, before he came within 
twenty rods of the mill, that he was an arrogant 
and conceited coxcomb, and determined—partly 
on that, and partly on his brother’s account—if 
he molested me, to teach him. the difference be- 
tween a Lancashire pig, and a Derbyshire ninny- 
hammer, before taking my final leave of them. 

“Sir,” said he, accosting me in a pompous 
tone, after passing leisurely by—pretending at 
first not to notice me—and then swinging sud- 
denly round ; “sir, what brings you here, sir? 
What is your business here, sir, at these mills— 
the Canstone Mills, sir?” 

“T have come for my pay, sir—for labor, sir— 
in the Canstone Mills, if you have no objections, 
sir!” answered I, glaring at and imitating him. 
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“Insolence, sir! Who are you, sir, that dare 
to repeat the language of your betters ?” 

There were two or three pieces of court plas- 
ter adhering to his face, and it was easy to sup- 
pose that some one had done a good deed by 
leaving his mark upon him. 

“ Look to yourself!” cried I, blazing up with 
sudden wrath ; “for behold you cannot wipe out 
from your cowardly face the marks already left 
by some indignant hand !”” 

This exasperated the puppy; I meant it 
should. 

“‘By my honor!” cried the flaming coxcomb, 
springing forward, and cutting circles in the air 
with his cane; “I'll chastise your insolence.” 

“Thank you!” exclaimed I, advancing half 
way; but before he could effect his purpose, I 
administered one blow which sent him spinning 
ten feet; where he remained doubled up for half a 
minute, a prostrate bundle of egotism. 

I knew there would be no safety for me in 
Marple after this, so I turned and fled for the 


boat-landing as fast as my legs would carry me. 
As luck would have it, I arrived just in season 
for my fare, for had I been two minutes later, I 
should have missed the boat, and been compelled 
to walk home. I never after heard anything in 
relation to the assault, or my money. 


LIGHTING THE DESERT FIRE. 


A strange Bedawy, with an idiotic cast of fea- 
tures now came from the neighboring tent, carry- 
ing in his hand an instrument like a pointed 


pickaxe. Passing through the circle of specta- 
tors, he advanced towards where we sat, and, 
when within a yard of us, raised his weapon and 
sank it deep into the soil at our very knees, The 


whole thing was done with such deliberation and 
quickness that we both started back as if the 
blow had been aimed at our head. The Arabs 
laughed heartily at our fright, but the operator 
took not the slightest notice, and labo = 
as if frantic, till.he had excavated a conside 
hole. Another Arab now came up, and threw 
in a handful of the dry prickly shrubs that grow 
so plentifully in the desert; and then, app ving 
match and tinder, soon had them in a blaze. 
third threw in a cloakful of dry camels’ dung 
over the burning mass. The skirt of his under 
garment supplied the place of bellows, and fanned 
the heap into a brisk, leaping flame. Thus they 
kindled the desert fire, and the half-naked Arabs 
gathered round it, spreading out their thin, bony 
hands to catch the genial warmth, and then rub- 
bing them with evident satisfaction. Ever and 
anon one of the circle would add fresh fuel, while 
others stirred up the smouldering embers ¥ 
their hooked sticks or massive clubs. The night 
wind, too, sweeping round the tent, made the 
flame leap and play like a thing of life, and some- 
times sent showers of sparks and hot ashes into 
the beards of the little circle, ——s a mo- 
men confusion, followed a hearty laugh. 
Port's Five Years in. 
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LADY MARIAN. 
BY MARGARET VERKR. 


Look out to the west, Lady Marian! 
Fling open your languid eyes, 

And see the sun, like a golden fish, 
Swim down through the crimson skies. 

Unbind for a little while the gems 
That flash in your braided hair; 

Put off your robe of satin and gold— 
°T was gingham you used to wear. 

Come out of your home, Lady Marian: 
Your home so stately and grand, 

And walk where the feet of the restless sea 
Climb up on the silver sand. 

Do you remember a night like this, 
When you wandered here with me? 

And the hand you nestled in mine was white 
As the wild froth of the sea. 

‘The heavens were red, Lady Marian, 
Where the fiery sun had set; 

The ocean under it looked like blood, 
But your mouth was redder yet. 

Its bait of kisses was sweet ; my heart 
Was caught in the honeyed snare ; 

And the wind, as if envying me, came up 
And played with your golden hair. 

Poor fool that I was, Lady Marian! 
I called you fair and sweet, 

And held your white hands over my heart, 
To show you how it beat. 

I praised your eyes and your milk-white throat, 
The length of your glimmering curls; 

And I said there was murder in your mouth, 
With its double blade of pearls. 


Go back to your home, Lady Marian! 
Your home so stately and grand! 

Go back, for I see the golden gleam 
Of a marriage-ring on your hand. 

I know it burns like a thread of fire, 
For your face is white and cold; 

And they say your lying heart has grown 
As hard as your husband’s gold. 

What !—tears on your lids, Lady Marian ’— 
And tears on your haughty face? 

They cannot dissolve the gilded chains 
That hold you in your place. 

The scorn and hate that was on my lips 
Is melting to tender speech : 

Go back, for my heart can never learn 
The lesson those tears would teach. 


Go back to your home, Lady Marian! 
The red glow fades from the sea ; 
In the vine-wreathed porch of our cottage home, 
My young wife waits for me. 
Ah! clasp your jewelled hands in pain, 
Avert your darkening brow ; 
For an old man’s gold you sold my heart, 
And yours is breaking now. 
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THE BAL MASQUE, 


BY A. M. GILMAN. 


Intense application to study having impaired 
my rather delicate constitution, I was induced in 


the fall of 184- to leave my home in the “ boreal 
realms ”’ of Vermont, to seek in a milder clime 
recreation and health. My destination was New 
Orleans, but stopping in various cities on my 
way, I did not find myself there till near the 
close of the year. Soon after my arrival on the 
memorable eighth of Janyry, a grand bal 
masque was to come off. Numerous invitations 
were given, and every precaution taken by the 
managers to exclude the uninvited. The set to 
whom I had been introduced and with whom I 
had become somewhat intimate, were eager for 
the fun—and notwithstanding I had been brought 
up in the straitest sect of New England ortho- 
doxy, in which all balls, and especially masked 
ones, are looked upon as the veriest inventions 
of Satan to lure souls into the downward road— 
their urging, and a fair share of mother Eve’s 
world-renowned quality, which—candor compels 
me to say it—she transmitted quite as liberally 
to our sex as her own, caused me (not at all re- 
luctantly, I confess,) to go. 1 was curious to see 
a bal masque—curious, like all, big or little chil- 
dren, to see the folly of it too. 

My friend Leamington, who had formerly re- 
sided in New Orleans, but was now, like myself, 
a transient visitor, accompanied me. We went 
early, a8 much to see the splendid decorations of 


the hall, as the entree of the motley revellers. 
Splendid indeed they were !—gorgeous and taste- 
ful too! Flowers were everywhere, trailing from 
pillar and chandelier, wreathed here and there in 
quaint device or patriotic motto. Banners (stars 
and stripes and fleur-de-lis) with oak-leayves in- 
termingled, were festooned above the windows 
and mirrors, while a full length portrait of the 
“Old Hero,” crowned with a chaplet of am- 
aranths, looked grandly down from the further 
end of the hall. Soon there entered lords and 


‘| ladies, Highlanders, Turks, brigands, Bohemian 


peasant girls, Spaniards, senoritas, grisettes, stu- 
dents, gipsey maids and gipsey men, sailor boys 
and soldier boys, a few famous generals, nuns, 
monks, etc., etc., in most democratic juxtaposi- 
tion, all shone upon by the light of immense 
chandeliers, with their ten thousand prismatic 
rays, made the scene to me like one of enchant- 
ment in some Persian tale. 

My friend and myself went without masques, 
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but intenfled to assume them if the humor took 
us, in the course of the evening. Very soon I 
missed him. He had masked I presumed—but 
as we had very carefully concealed our costumes 
from each other, it was in vain for me to seek 
him. Wishing to feel as much at home as possi- 
ble in my character, I assumed that of Jonathan, 
fresh from the Green Mountains, and with my 
swallow-tail coat, short vest, short pants and 
short stockings, white hat under my arm, and 
“granther’s” silver watch and a jack-knife in 
my pocket, fancied I did Jonathan pretty well. 
I had hob-a-nobbed with some of the nobility in 
a quadrille, polked twice with a charming little 
grisette, and once avith a gipsey maid, when a 
piratical “ Lafitte ” looking fellow, whom I sus- 
pected to be my friend Leamington, came up 
with, and introduced to me—Mr. Smith—a 

jung German woman, as Bettine Van Stahl. 

saluted her with a wie gehts (nearly all the Ger- 
man I knew), offered her my arm for a waltz, 
and we were soon whirling up and down among 
the motley crowd, the observed of all observers. 
My fraulein was costumed in the primitive style 
of her countrywomen—dress of dark blue calico, 
spotted with white, made high in the neck and 
very short-waisted, a Sunday-best black silk 
apron, very wide and very long, the strings of 
which passed close under her arms and tied with 
a bow behind. A white kerchief in the style of 
our grandmothers, was crossed over her bosom, 
and the ends concealed beneath the apron, while 
suspended from her neck by a black ribbon, hung, 
over the kerchief, a large golden cross—her only 
ornament. Long, close sleeves and gloves of 
white linen concealed, and yet disclosed, an arm 
and hand which I could not help knowing were 
of very fine proportions. The dress was quite 
too short for the present fashion, to sweep the 
sidewalks, or to hide, even through the coarse 
shoe and stocking, a foot and ankle fit for the 
Venus de Medicis herself. Her abundant flaxen 
hair was put up in the simplest style with a large 
comb behind, and over all sat an air of demure 
and modest gravity quite befitting a Deutsch 
Madschen, but quite foreign, I was sure, to the 
one under her masque. As I have indicated my 
own costume, which the reader can easily fill out, 
he will imagine the figures we cut as we passed 


round and round, up and down the long hall.’ 


She seemed to understand but litte English, and 
as I knew less German, our conversation was 
rather meagre, and yet it was wonderful how 
soon and how perfectly we understood each other. 
We kept excellent time, though we occasionally 
forgot ourselves, and displayed more grace than 
we intended to do, or than might have been ex- 
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pected from us. I was conscious of 
many a smile—even an old Shylock-looking Jew 
drew back the corners of his mouth as we passed, 
displaying his fine teeth for our admiration. 

Bettine was seated for a little rest after our 
long bout of waltzing, and I, like a charmed 
bird—charmed in spite of her ugly costume— 
was hovering near her, leaning against a pillar 
at the farther end of the hall, with my hands in 
my pockets and my feet crossed, engaged in 
guessing, “but no syllable expressing,” as to 
what was the alias of Bettine Van Stahl—wheth. 
er she was a thing of evil or a thing of beauty, 
and resolving to find out, when the Wandering 
Jew advanced, and threw himself in sullen atti- 
tude against an opposite pillar near to me. Re- 
garding the crowd for a while in silence, he at 
length muttered, as if to himself: 

“O that my woes, my wanderings, might cease 
svon as the ‘mirth and joy of these revellers !” 

I accosted him by asking, “if he wasn’t al- 
mighty tired—where he hailed from now ?” and 
a few other questions of civility. 

“ Tired !” he echoed, with a gesture indicating 
real agony—words could not have expressed it. 
“Tam last,” he answered, “from Japan, via 
California.” 

Just then a gipsey woman came up and re- 
quested to tell my fortune. , 

“ My fortin,” I said, “ will tell itself,” but being 
in for anything that might turn up, I held out 
my hand. 

She pored over it a minute with her sharp 
eyes, talking about a light-complexioned and a 
dark-complexioned lady I was in love with—both 
of them at that same time—saying, finally, that 
there was nothing very remarkable in my destiny, 
that I should be married to both of these ladies 
at the same time, and that I was in great danger 
of getting into some high office—that of Presi- 
dent,” she suggésted. 

I said I wasn’t a “ mite afraid of that, but to be 
 Mormon—bah, that went agin my notions.” 

She gave me a malicious smile, and turned to 
the Jew. 

“My fete,” he said, with asigh, « was told 
ages since.” Yet he crossed her little palm 
with silver, and held out to her his own. She 
pored over it for a long time in silence. 

“Very lately,” she said, at last, “you have 
met and loved a lady older than yourself—" 

“ Jeriminy !” I exclaimed. 

Salathiel gave me a look which shut my 
mouth, and the gipsey continued : 

“ You saved her fronr drowning, and she stole 
your heart. You think she belongs to another, 
but you will again meet her, under the same cir- 
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eumstances—in the water—and will again save 
her life. She is your destiny. You will marry 
her and live happily to a good old age.” 

The Jew must have had faith in the gipsey, I 
remarked, for he was cheerful, even gay, the re- 
mainder of the evening, ing to relate 
to me several interesting passages of travel in 
Northern Asia and elsewhere. 

The evening, like all evenings, and the ball, 
like all balls, came to an end. I had waited 
upon my fraulein to the supper-table, where I 
made myself conspicuous by my gawky gallan- 
tries. I tried by many roundabout questions to 
identify my fair one with the flaxen locks, but in 
vain. Nich ferstahen, was her continual reply. 
Yet she understood quickly enough when I gave 
her a bon-bon with the motto, “thine only,” and 
asked for one from her in return, which she im- 
mediately gave me. “A souvenir,” I said, “ un- 
til we meet again,” and many %oft nothings I 
* uttered (it was late in the evening then), which I 
do not now recall. I would have given a fabu- 
Jous sum for her real name. “ At any rate, I 
will see you home, my fair one,” I said to my- 
self, without your permission.” 

She must have ferstahened my thought, for 
somehow she eluded me. She was gone, and I 
was obliged to go home in the dark about her, 
though not in the darkness of night, for the cold 
gray of the winter morning had dawned, as my 
friend Leamington and myself met in the private 
entrance hall of the St. Charles Hotel. 

“Ah, Jonathan,” he exclaimed, “you are 
admirable !” 

We were talking over the ball a few days after- 
wards, when he told me what I had not suspected, 
that he was the Wandering Jew. He had, in- 
decd, been a wanderer, a traveller—and the char- 
acter was appropriate. 

“ And who was the gipsey ?”’ I asked. 

“The devil, I think,” he replied, “for she 
tohl me the truth about the past. Her image 
and her words still haunt me.” 

We had found out many of the masques 
among our acquaintances, but could get no clue 
tu the gipsey, or the fraulein, Bettine. I began 
strongly to suspect, as I told Leamington, that 
she was an angel in disguise—a human angel, 
reader. He made himself very merry at the 
ilea of my demure flaxen-haired little wretch 
being an angel. I often jested with him about 
my angel, still, the ugly little image, with its 
soft, twining arms, was ever present to my im- 
agination. I could not account to myself for 
the pertinacity with which I dwelt upon it. In- 
deed, there are very few things in this world one 
can accour.t for—so I set her down at last for a 
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witch, and myself as bewitched, which was not, 
as some might suppose, unpleasant, except in 
my not being able to find out who the dear little 
witch was. 

A month or more had passed after the ball, 
when we were invited to a large and brilliant 
private party, given by one of the merchant 
princes of the city. All was elegance, and beauty. 
Soon after our entrance my hostess presented 
me to Miss D—, a brunette of very striking 
style, quite the opposite of the lady of my 
dreams. She had large, glorious black eyes, full 
of meaning and mischief, flashing a thousand 
things in a glance. I was fascinated at once. 
There was no disguise here, and I always own 
up (as the modern phrase goes), to the truth. 
Before adalf hour had passed, Bettine had re- 
tired into the far, dim background of my memory, 
save now and then, something as impalpable as 
airy nothing—Je ne sais quoi—in Miss D—’s air 
or manner, would, strangely enough, recall her 
to my mind. Kindred souls we must have been. 
We seemed immediately to recognize each other, 
though to our mutual knowledge we had never 
met before. I had seen her often in my day- 
dreams and reveries, but not in flesh and blood 
reality. With the softest links of witchery she 
chained me to her side, as much, even more of 
the evening than the proprieties of society and 
the fact of my strangership allowed. We danced 
and promenaded and talked together—spoke of 
the bal masque. “ Was I there?” ‘“ Was she 
there?” She was. ‘ As who?” Limpertinently 
inquired. She looked “none of your business, 
sir,” but said, slightly blushing, “that is my se- 
cret, sir.” 

My eye at that moment fell upon a golden 
cross, that “on her fair breast she wore,” when 
the exceeding applicability of the other line of 
the couplet, and the similarity of the cross to 
Bettine’s flashed together into my mind. It was 
like, and if. not the same, was very suggestive. 
I at once instituted a comparison, and found, if it 
was possible to judge under the transformation of 
dress, that the demure Bettine and the sparkling 
Miss D. might be the same. I now convinced 
myself that they were the same. 

L saluted her with “ wie gehts,” she blushed, 
but said nothing, keeping her large, lustrous eyes 
upon the floor. I saw that my surmise was cor- 
rect, and leading her to a quiet corner, a chapter 
of explanations was rehearsed to the merriment of 
us both. 

“T have thought and dreamed of you contin- 
ually since that night,” I said. 

An arch expression of countenance was the 
response she made to this. 
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I saw thatethis signified quite as much as if 
she had spoken a volume of assent, and so I whis- 
pered—no matter what in her ear, and somehow 
the color on her sweet cheek, in place of subsid- 
ing, only deepened the more, and—and—and— 
well it might have been four months from that 
time that we came north together. 

Two years after our marriage we were again in 
New Orleans for the winter, where I, one day, 
soon after we arrived, to my surprise, met Leam- 
ington in the street, with a lady on his arm; a 
very distingue, stylish-looking person, but evi- 
dently no younger than himself, whom he intro- 
duced as Mrs.L. We met frequently afterwards, 
and one evening, as we were recalling some of 
our former experiences there, he told me that six 
months after the bal masque, he was at Memphis, 
and there, late in the evening, went on board an 
up-river steamboat, and retired to his berth with- 
out seeing any of the passengers ; that, just be- 
fore morning, the boat struck a snag, when, of 
course, all was fright and confusion. Scream- 
ing, running hither and thither ; some even jump- 
ing overboard, no one exactly knowing what was 
the matter, nor what they were doing. He rushed 
for the ladies’ cabin, when, as he passed the open 
door of a state room, he saw the gleaming of a 
white dress as it went over+the guards. Instinc- 
tively he plunged in after it, seized and dragged 
on board a lady, carrying her almost by main 
strength to the hurricane deck, where the passen- 
gers eventually found themselves in safety, as the 
boat only sank to that depth. 

“Heavens!” said he, “what do you sup- 
pose were my sensations, when I discovered that 
the lady whom I had rescued, was Mrs. E., the 
same person whom I had, not a year before, 
saved from drowning (by a similar accident), in 
Sacramento River, and who, you will remember, 
the gipsey said had stolen my heart? Her hus- 
band was then, as we supposed, on his way from 
China to San Francisco, where she had come to 
meet him. That she was more than pleasing to 
me, I will not deny; but as my conscience did 
not approve my making love to another man’s 
wife, even in California, I made it in my way of 
business to come to New#Orleans. In short, I 
ran away from temptation, of which fact, please 
remember, she was profoundly ignorant. 

“ Instead of meeting her husband, Capt. E., as 
she expected to do at San Francisco, she met the 
tidings of his decease on board his ship, a few 
days out from Hong Kong, and she was now on 
her way back to her friends in St. Louis. I met 
my destiny, and she is mine, tells the rest of my 
story, the gipsey’s fortune is fulfilled to the letter, 
except the living to a good old age.” 
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“ And mine too,” I responded, “except that I 
aim only president of a bank, instead of the U. S. A. 
Still, as old Mr. Smith, our neighbor, said, after 
one of the presidential nominations, ‘ Nobody can © 
feel safe now.’ If Iam not at least talked about 
as a candidate, I shall have no faith in gipseys 
or fortune-telling hereafter.” 
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DR. JOHNSON’S STORY TRUMPED. 

In the ancient town of Newburgh, on the Hud- 
son, there resides an old Scotchman by the name 
of John Smith, or as he calls it, Smuth, whose vo- 
cation it was to supply buttermilk to families in 
the mornings. Johnny Smuth is well known in 
Newburgh, as Washington’s statue is in New 
York ; he has worn the same old coat for the last 
forty years, and gone the usual diurnal round, 
without a day’s absence, for the same period. 
You would know the old coat if you should meet 
it anywhere ; the collar cove’ with and 
snufli—for Johnny Smuth is a treat snuffer, and 
in this respect he is only excelled by one person 
in Newburgh, and that is Mrs. Smuth. 

One day Johnny having delivered his thick 
beve! as was customary, made a second call 
upon his customers, which was not. The reason 
of this unusual visit can best be explained in his 
own words. “ You see,” said he, “ Mrs. Smuth 
put her night-cap'this morning, in the buttermilk 
to bleach it, and forgot to lift it, and I’m lookin 
for it.” Our informant says, the lady who told 
him the story, happily fished up the cap, rolled 
in a wet swad, from her buttermilk, and returned 
it tothe anxious John, and both parties were sat- 
isfied.—Cozzen’s Wine Press. 


KINDNESS. 

A well-meant act of kindness shown towards 
one who is superior in station, however trifli 
in itself, is alway felt to be of real value. Suc 
tokens are always well received, and tend greatly 
to promote that heartiness of kindly feeling whic 
it is 80 important to maintain between the differ- 
ent orders of society. Those in humble life 
should therefore consider and cultivate this prac- 
tical manifestation of good will towards the more 
elevated, while, on the other hand, the high in 
station may do as much, or more good, by the 
character of their personal acts of benevolence, as 
by any amount of alms-giving. The feelings, 
the tastes, the circumstances, the position of our 
humbler brethren, should be respected in every 
work that is undertaken for their benefit.—Rev. 
F. W. Naylor. , 


RANGE OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


The range of the human voice is quite astound- 
ing, there being about nine perfect tones, but 
17,592,186,044,515 different sounds.. Thus 14 
direct muscles, alone. or together, produce 16 383 ; 
30 indirect muscles, ditto, 173,741,823, and all 
in co-operation produce the number we have 
named ; and these independently of different de- 
grees of intensity. A man’s voice ranges from 
base to tenor, the medium being what is called a 
baritone. The female voice ranges from con- 
tralto to soprano, the medium being termed mezzo- 
soprano—whereas a boy’s voice is alto, or between 
a tenor and a treble.—Musical Journal. 
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BY BEATRION BURNETT. 


There is much of wisdom hidden, 
Even to those who close their eyes 

To the truth in this one motto, 

‘Tis experience makes us wise!” 


Joy, and all things pure and holy, 
Which we prize most in our hearts, 
May be offerings from the lowly— 
May be gleaned from sundered parts. 


Joy is oftenest gained through sorrow : 
Pleasure oftenest gleaned from pain ; 
All the brighter seems to-morrow, 
For to-day’s refreshing rain. 


Oft the rivers of affliction 
Must be crosged where breakers roar, 
Ere we gain the blest fruition 
Which awaits on heaven's shore! 


Many a soul hath breathed its sweetness, 
Many a lip hath sung its strain, 
Leaving, as their lono memorial, 
To the heart a haunting pain! 


All things that our hearts most cherish 
We know not how much we prize, 

Till we know that they can perish— 
Tis experience makes us wise! 


» 
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THE BRIDES OF VENICE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


UnperNeEatH the sky of the soft and lux- 
urious Southland, where, thirteen hundred years 
ago, a few fishermen fled from the fearful Hun, 
Attila, and reared a home, like the sea-bird, 
among the rushes and ledges of those marshy 
isles, to-day 


“* There is @ glorious city in the sea. 

The sea is In the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flow: ; and the salt seaweed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 


And this is Venice, the Beautiful ! 


‘*Throned on her thousand isles, 
She looks a Sea-Cybele fresh from ocean 
Rising with ber tiara of proud towers!”? 
Though her ancient glory has departed, yet 
still she is rich in olden association and memory ; 
still San rears its towers, and the Winged 
Lion typifies the olden power of the sea-city ; still 
the gondolas glide through its water-streets out 
upon that broad canal whose tide ebbs and flows 
with the swell of the Adriatic; and still the 
frescoes of Tintoretto and the grand works of 
Paul Veronese and Titian emblazon the by-gone 
triumphs of Venice by land and sea. 
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And still is Venice rich in legend of the past, 
when, in the days of her prosperity and splendor, 
she was the scene of gorgeous pageant and 
princely magnificence, Such an one was the 
fete of “ The Brides of Venice,” the site of its 
ceremonial marked by the Church of the Santa 
Maria Formosa, especially interesting to modern 
tourists in connection with the old legend, which 
they are sure to hear repeated while wandering 
through its sounding aisles and gloomy nave. 

It was many centuries ago, on the eve of St. 
Mary’s, when, in accordance with the Venetian 
custom, 


Whose names are written 
Were on that day to solemnize their ion Mad 


that the beautiful but humble Ariana Nicoletti 
attired herself for her own bridal with great joy 
and happiness, since the noble doge had selected 
her as one of the twelve from among the most 
lovely and virtuous of the poorer classes to 
whom, as was the custom, the state gave dowries 
of marriage portions, while on that day the great 
doge himself gave them to their lovers. 

Therefore was it that, as. Ariana, the gondo- 
lier’s daughter, bound up the braids of her long 
hair, and neatly attired herself in the pure white 
bridal costume, her dark eyes sparkled, and her 
whole countenance beamed with happiness. For 
did not her brave Agustino await her in his gon- 
dola? and were there not other gondolas,with gaily 
decked prows, out on the lagunes, all pointing 
toward the church Santa Formosa, where, at 
high noon, the marriage rites were to be per- 
formed ?—and what maiden should not smile and 
blush upon her bridal day ? 

And in the great church had not the crowds 
began to gather? for this was a festa day in all 
Venice ; and was not the high altar hung with 
gorgeous draperies of cloth of gold? and had 
not the priests borne thither the caskets of jewels. 
for the maiden’s dower? and from the three tall 
red masts before San Marco fluttered not three 
gold and silken gonfalons on the blue air ? 

And that sound of martial music, and burst of 
cannon, and the merry peal of bells!  O, it was 
high holiday throughout this city of the sea, to, 
which came thronging from far and near the 
dark-eyed Venetians, to look upon the marriage 
rites of the noblest daughters of San Marco, and 
the humble daughters of fishers and gondoliers, 
so widely separated in rank, yet differing scarcely 
any in the dower bestowed by kindly mother 
Nature—youth and beauty! . 

“ Come,. haste thee,. Ariana!” said the stal- 
wart, bronzed gondolier, Pietro Nicoletti, enter- 
ng the little apartment of the hovel where stood, 
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before atiny mirror of burnished steel, the fair 
young girl, looping up her white veil with a 
snowy flower. “ Haste thee! the bells have be- 
gun their peal—and Agustino’s boat is at the 
water steps. But thou hast not forgotten, Cara, 
in thy bridal tiring, to thank the holy Mary 
mother for this great blessing to thyself? Who 
was Pietro Nicoletti, the humble gondolier, that 
the doge should do him this honor, but that his 
hut shrines the fairest lily that ever bloomed in 
this sea-washed city? Ay, my Ariana, in Santa 
Maria Formosa, there will stand no fairer among 
nobles’ daughters than thou! 0, that thy 
mother, child, had lived to see this day!” And 
with his rough hand, the Venetian brushed aside 
a tear that fell on his dark cheek. 

“Yes, would that my mother’s eyes could have 
beheld the happiness of her daughter !” fervently 
echoed the girl, as she raised the crucifix, sus- 
pended from a small golden chain upon her 
neck, to her lips. “Mia padre, do not think 
your Ariana has forgotten, in her exceeding joy 
for the great doge’s kindness, to thank the 
blessed virgin. And Agustino ?—I am sure he 
has counted the beads of his rosary many and 
many a time, this happy morn; for will not my 
wedding dowry buy us a vine-covered cot among 
the purple hills ¢ and will not our own grape- 
fields yield us, and thee, my father, a better and 
more bounteous subsistence than the scanty earn- 
ings of the gondolier? How blest the life that 
will be ours, afar from Venice, in our own plen- 
teous home! Surely, never maiden had more 
cause for gratitude than Ariana Nicoletti on her 
bridal morn. But hither comes Agustino! I 
should know that gondola—for see! there are 
wreathed about its prow the water-lilies we gath- 
ered yesterday for the festa!” 

And down the marble steps leading to her 
lover’s gondola, followed by her proud father, 
went the fair Ariana, “‘ The Lily of Venice,” to 
her bridal. 

“Why this cloud upon thy brow, Agustino ?” 
she said, playfully, as she sank upon the cushions 
he had:placed for her. 

“Tt is nought, my lily!” he replied; but, 
when the boat drew near the steps leading to the 
church Santa Formosa, and he had handed out 
Ariana, turning, and apparently busying himself 
with the fastenings of his boat, he strained his 
eyes over the waters beyond the verge of the 
point where the canal mingled with the sea. 

“Why lookest thou thither anxiously, boy ?” 
asked old Pietro. “ There is hor cloud nor speck 
in the heavens, nor hearest a murmur from the 
sea betokening storm. Thy bridal morn hath 


Marco! thou must weara mot Biting face, or 
thou art not worthy of the gift thou wilt receive 
from the noble doge in yonder holy walls !’’ 

“Nay, pardon me, good Pietro! Mayhap I 

am oppressed with idle bodings, but—listen ;— 
this way, lest she suspect!—last evening, while 
rowing under the Bridge of Sighs, there floated 
out over the waves the strangest whisper, terribly 
distinct and clear—and thou knowest, Pietro, ’tis 
said the astrologer, Giovanni Antonio Magini, 
walks there oft at night, and I dare swear ‘twas 
he who came to warn me—terribly clear and dis- 
tinct the whisper came: ‘Jet the Bride of 
Venice beware of the pirate who lurks beyond the 
island!’ This I heard, plain and clear as yon 
pealing bell in the tower; and, good Pietro, I 
confess it hath put to flight my last night’s sleep 
and filled my mind with boding fears. Thou 
knowest how terrible and lawless is this dreadful 
Barbaro, the Scourge of the Seas; and if, per- 
chance, he hath but heard the fame of ‘ The Lily 
of Venice,’ and knoweth how, this day, the doge 
hath decreed the nuptials with gifts and jewelled 
dowry, to what deeds of daring may not his thirst 
for beauty and gold urge him on? What think- 
est thou—dare he come thither, mayhap behind 
yon island, and lie in wait and then swoop upon 
his prey? Might not deed so bold be done this 
day, when all Venice gathers within the church 
walls? Thou smilest, Pietro ; thou wilt say the 
joyous bridal morn hath crazed my brain.” 

And the young Venetian scanned the face of 
the old gondolier, turning from his prolonged 
gaze over the waters. : 

“’T was but a jesting prophecy spoken by 
some one—thy unsuccessful rival for Ariana’s 
love, perhaps—thou heard’st last night, Agus- 
tino, under that gloomy Bridge of Sighs. Some 
one but sought to frighten thee with such tale. 
When was the gallant Agustino believer in super- 
stitious prediction like this? Thinkest thou the 
pirate, though we know him bold and insolent 
upon the sea, would dare invade our mighty 
Vehice and wrest her richest treasure from yon- 
der holy walls? Nay, much happiness hath 
weakened thee, my boy; thou art jealous of thy 
prize. Such fear illy becomes the bravest gon- 
dolier upon the waters. But see! the crowd 
presses, and Ariana comes hither, wongering at 
our delay. Your hand to her, Agustino; and 
now hasten to the ducal palace, where the pro- 
cession is forming. When next I see thee before 
the altar in yon church, be banished that cloud 
from thy brow; else thou art not worthy of 
The Lily of Venice, who plights her faith to 
thee this day.” 


brought thee disquietude, Iad—but, by Saint 
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An hour later, a splendid pageant wound its 
way through the spacious aisles of Santa Maria 
Formosa. First came the Pope himself, sur- 
rounded by his cardinals and bishops, the chief 
of whom, among the former, was to perform the 
bridal ceremonials—then the Doge of Venice, 
with a brilliant retinue of Venetian officers of 
state—then the twelve noble young daughters of 
San Marco and their titled lovers, succeeded by 
the same number of young, beautiful girls and 
gallant youth selected from among the humbler 
ranks of life, whom the good doge himself was 
about to bestow upon each other, with suitable 
marriage portions from the caskets of jewels kept 
before the altar. 

And while the magnificent train wound on up 
to the high altar, amid the chorus swelling from 
the deep-toned organ, and the thronging crowds 
grew denser—all pressing eagerly forward to 
gaze upon the file of beautiful maidens who 
bent their eyes to the marble floor—still, about 
the heart of Agustino, deepened that dread pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. 

The ceremonies began—waned toward their 
close—till at last but one couple stood unwed; 
and toward them, the patriarch advanced to 
speak the marriage rite. ‘“’Tis the fair Lily of 
Venice !” ran in murmurs throughout the crowd ; 
and even the holy man himself looked with 
fatherly admiration upon the tall, slight girl, with 
head drooping gracefully like a bent lily-cup, 
pale, creamy complexion, and bands of raven 
hair, who, when the words were said that made 
her the bride of the lustrous-eyed young gondo- 
lier, knelt before him for his benediction. 

At that moment, while the eyes of that vast 
assemblage were bent fully upon. them, a faint 
thriek came from a singer in the coro, who, look- 
ing down upon the crowd, saw a strange, fierce 
man, clad in armor, followed by six others sim- 
ilarly arrayed, glide stealthily up the aisle, insid- 
iously threading his way toward the altar. 

That shrick started the multitude ; but higher 
yet rang a fierce, trumpet tone from that mail- 
dad man, as he snatched the casket of jewels 
from its resting-place, then bounded wildly before 
the patriarch. 

“Ho, there! my merry men! Help each 
himself from these rare Brides of Venice!” he 
thouted, as a horde of armed men poured up 
the aisles. “Help each himself to his own 
liking, but Barbaro chooses for his own qucen 
the beauteons Lily of Venice!” Then, grasp- 
ing the fainting Ariana, and dashing aside the 
brave Agustino like a reed, he strode down the 
tisle, bearing away his booty. 

So sudden had been this descent on the aston- 
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ished and affrighted throng, that for a brief 
space none dared stir, but stood apparently life- 
less as the sculptured statues in the niches over- 
head ; but suddenly out stepped a noble young 
Venetian count, who had just been numbered 
omg the bridegrooms, and spake with pale 
o , who follows me to rescue our dear 
brides from the violating grasp of the terrible 
pirates? Let them keep the jewels—but, by 
San Marco! I swear to bring back the Contessa 
Ricci, or die before him who bears her from my 
arms! Brothers—wedded and separated by 
worse than death this self-same hour—let us go !” 

And, with hoarse murmurs of vengeance, those 
anguished men, with the great doge himself at 
their head, hastily sought their arms and set sail, 
ere another hour was sped, upon the blue 
Adriatic. 

“ Agustino, I wronged thee, my poor boy!’’ 
said Pietro Nicoletti,.as, armed to the teeth, the 
two met upon the vessel. 

“It were folly to talk of that now!” said the 
young gondolier, with terribly pale face; “none 
would have believed me had I uttered to them 
what I did to you—that the great astrologer - 
warned me! The past is like a horrible dream ; 
but, Pietro, if my lily be soiled by lawless hands, 
it were better Barbaro the pirate had never been 
born! I shall not sleep, Pietro,” he added, with 
husky voice, “till his grim head lies fathoms 
deep beneath the Adriatic.” 

A strange and motley group was that upon the 
galley’s deck—all armed, and with the air of 
men resolved to fight to the death in behalf of 
those just snatched from joy and happiness— 
brave young Venetian nobles, with glittering 
stars and jewelled orders gleaming beside their 
daggers—gallant, stalwart gondoliers and arti- 
sans, with weapons hastily girt over their mar- 
riage suits—venerable priests, officers, and the 
dignified doge—all united in a common brother- 
hood to rescue the young and pure and beloved 
from the lawless grasp of rapine and lust. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the very elements were 
propitious ; for a light wind sped the galley on- 
ward in pursuit, till, as the rosy sunset fell over 
the waters, they came in full view of the pirate’s 
little fleet running down to the island of Friuli, 
where, it was said, Barbaro made his head- 
quarters. 

“ And now,” said the captain, addressing the 
excited pursuers, “I counsel a brief delay—for, 
should Barbaro espy a crowded sail bearing full 
down upon him, he will readily divine our pur- 
pose, and in his fury spare none whom his ships 
bear away ; but lie we here, or sail slowly to the 
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south, till the thick twilight falls, when, as comes 
the lightning from the rent cloud, we will double 
on our track and rescue our fair brides. What 
say you, signors, and most noble doge ?” 

“Tt is the best course, and our only warrant 
for their deliverance from a worse fate than 
death,” replied the doge. “In patience, friends, 
bide the night ; for I dare affirm that our pow- 
erful San Marco will not suffer this great wrong 
to come upon the Brides of Venice !” 

But among all who walked that galley deck, 
chafing with the delay, none felt the iron of 
revenge eating into his soul more fiercely than 
Agustino—for ever in his ears rang that terrible 
ery, “Barbaro chooses for his own queen the 
beautiful Lily of Venice!’ And with keenest 
eyes, he looked upon the long blade of Damascus 
steel he wore in his belt ; and, feeling its stiletto- 
like point, he muttered—“ This to thy heart, if 
harm hath come to her, Pirate Barbaro!” 

“ My good friend, this is sad business—and in 
this hour, noble and plebeian meet on the same 
footing. Your hand, good Agustino, for if the 
bride you seek to rescue be half as good as fair, 
thou wert a happy bridegroom—happy as I 
before yon fiends burst upon us!” And the 
noble young Count Vittorio Ricci wrung hard 
the hand of the humble gondolier, as they stood 
side by side near the bulwarks of the galley. 

And while night deepenéd over the Adriatic, 
and the vessel was once again headed toward the 
island of Friuli, the two bereft bridegrooms, 
patrician and plebcian, stood there, with husky 
words and thick breath, side by side. Sorrow is 
a mighty leveller. 


Red and lurid fires, kindled in an opening 
among the dwarf trees in the centre of the island, 
cast a flickering radiance over the spot where the 
pirates sat in a circle, dividing their booty. The 
night had closed in, starless and cloudy; a 
moaning wind went soughing through the trees, 
herald of a coming tempest, and the flickering 
flame-light, now leaping high, now apparently 
expiring, ever and anon lighted up the wild, 
fierce faces of those lawless men. 

Until night, they had feared pursuit, and even 
fancied the distant ship upon the waters what it 
really was—an avenging vessel! But when they 
saw her stand away in a southerly direction, 
Barbaro had cried, scornfully : 

“?Tis but a trader to the Archipelago! The 
cowards! they fear the terrible Pirate of the 
Adriatic, and will not dare pursue us! Let us 
run down to Friuli, and count our booty—then 
revel in the charms of our more precious prizes ! 
Per Bacchus, we must bring forth the choicest 
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wines, and drink deep and long—for when did 
ever Barbaro or his men win jewels and bright 
eyes like these ?” 

And thus, deeming themselves secure, the bold 
pirates had anchored and transferred their 
tives to a large cavern in the hill, where, on 
nights of storm, they were wont to revel; and; 
kindling a huge fire, they sat around to divide 
their spoils and warm their chilled limbs, for the 
gathering night had brought cold winds, with 
token of rain. 

And in the large apartment of the cavern, 
crouching down in all the apathy of despair upon 
piles of cushions and silken stuffs in the corners, 
or weeping wildly in one another’s arms, with 
dishevelled hair and bridal veils floating down 
their shoulders—looking like white ghosts in the 
dimly-lighted cavern—were gathered the pale, 
fear-stricken Brides of Venice. 

What a bridal night was this to those four 
and-twenty maidens—all young and beautiful, 
many high born and bred—and each snatched 
from the altar to a pirate’s arms! , horrible! 
Where were the lovers of yesterday—the bride- 
grooms of the morning, that they did not come 
to rescue them ? 

“Must we die here, in this dreadful place?” 
sobbed the noble Contessa Bianca Ricci, grasp 
ing the hand of a pale, calm girl, whose touch, 
but yesterday, she would have deemed unworthy, 
for she was but the humble gondolier’s daughter, 
Ariana. “You do not weep~you are calm! 
Do you believe we shall be left to perish here, or 
live a horrid, horrid life?” And she clung to 
her, as though the calmness of the young girl 
could bring her succor. 

“The virgin can save us even yet,” said the 
girl, enthusiastically, kissing her crucifix with 
reverent lips. “This morning, ere I went to 
the church where we were all wedded, dear 
lady, I prayed long to the Mary mother, and her 
blessed face seemed to smile upon me in answer 
to my prayers; and now I cannot believe she 
will give us over to the power of these terrible 
men who have brought us hither. Let us pray 
to the virgin; let us say the Ave Sanctissima, 
noble lady!” And kneeling on the stone floor, 
side by side, the patrician lady and the gondo- 
 lier’s daughter looked to the same holy mother 
above. 

“ Are you not she whom they call ‘ The Lily 
of Venice” said the noble lady, as they rose. 
“They should have named you ‘ Saint,’ for you 
have inspired me with your own high faith. We 
shall be savetl! 1 know it now! I seem to feel 
rescue coming nearer—it is here, close upon Us 
We are saved—IJ knew it— Vittorio!” And with 
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a wild scream of joy, the young contessa wildly 
threw herself upon the breast of him who came 
foremost over that rocky threshold. 

« Ariana, my lily, look up! It is Agustino!” 
sounded faintly in the ears of the swooning girl, 
who felt her husband’s arms close tightly around 
her for one moment, only to be succeeded by the 
kisses and cries of her father, Pietro Nicoletti. 

It were needless to relate how, in the darkness 
and the storm, lured by the red smoke ascending 
from the incautious and half-drunken pirates’ 
haunt, the galley softly dropped anchor alongside 
the island, when its eager crew, armed with 
deadly blades, quickly threw themselves upon the 
* lawless horde, and, after a brief but terrible en- 
counter, left the last weltering in his gore and 
sought the prisoners in their rocky cavern. 

And quite impossible were it, too, to describe 
the joyful raptures of thosé who met thus—the 
rescuers and the rescued—the bridegrooms and 
the brides—who had been parted, how rudely! 
that morn in the distant church of Venice. What 
an age of anguish each had lived, since then! 
And what a world of bliss was experienced 
there, in that lonely, séa-girt island, with the 
voice of the storm moaning outside, while, 
clasped in each other’s arms, they knelt upon the 
rocky floor, and the worthy and venerable patri- 
arch, with trembling voice, thanked God for 
their merciful restoration to their husbands’ 
hearts, and then pronounced the heartfelt and 
solemn benediction. 

Next morning, while the blue Adriatic ran 
smooth as glass, and the bright sun flashed on 
the hundred isles which studded her bosom, the 
galley stood back to Venice, the glorious “ City 
of the Sea!” And thunders of applause, and 
tears and sobs of joy, welcomed back to her 
bosom those rescued daughters. 

“On the anniversary of that day,” says 
Madame La Vert, in her charming “ Souvenirs 
of Travel,” a gilded barge, with twelve virgins 
clad in bridal robes, with long veils, glided along 
the great canal under the Rialto, up to the ducal 
palace, where a banquet was served for them— 
‘The Brides of Venice.’ 

Ina dingy old quarto of the library of the 
“Frari,”’ where are kept the archives of the 
Venetian State, closely guarded by an aged 
monk, who léves to show the record to stran- 
gers, is found this story of “Tue Bripes or 
Venice.” But they are all dead and turned to 
dust now, and 


“In Venice Taaso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier.”’ 
> 
It is chiefly young ladies of narrow under- 
standing who wear shoes too small for them. 


COTTAGE HOME. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


All day the sun-rays kiss its low white walls, 
And deep-voiced winds, or gentle zephyrs, come 
Forth from the echoing dome of Eol’s halls, 
To make sweet music round our cottage home. 


And when the moon re-lights her silver lamp, 
Throwing soft, quivering splendor o'er the scene ; 

Or darkness shutteth down her curtains damp— 
Still cheerful glows our cottage light serene. 


In summer's heat, or when the winter snow, 
With white, wierd fingers creeps o’er roof and sill, 
With skill no human architect may know, 
Moulding fantastic ornaments at will, 


A fairy picture, then, our cottage home! 
Each cornice, porch and trellis wreathen round; 
And from its spreading eaves a sp dome 
Rising with mimic towers, by sunlight crowned! 


Within, despite the changeful sky and air, 
Fair sister hours glide by on peaceful wing; 

And though—God-sent—may enter grief and care, 
Shall reign supreme the heart’s unfading spring! 


0, home—sweet rest !—the purest type of heaven! 
Be it, or mansion fair, or humblest cot, 

One of earth’s choicest blessings art thou, given 
By the Divine, dear, cherished, Egen spot! 


HILDA, THE JEWESS. 
A Historical Incident of the Reign of Richard I. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY, £8Q. 

AUTHOR OF “ LOCKSDEN,” “* EIGHT YEARS ABROAD,” ETC. 

On the death of his father, Richard, the im- 
mediate heir to the throne, who was then residing 
on the continent, either in Normandy or at the 
French court, hurried over to England with all 
convenient despatch, to take possession of the 
crown, the treasures and royal demesnes of the 
late king. Richard had already achieved con- 
siderable renown both in England and Normandy 
as a martial and warlike prince, and the fact of 
his having previously announced his determina- 
tion of speedily uniting with Philip in a crusade 
against the Saracens, for the recovery of Jerusa- 
lem and the relief of the Holy Land, it had a 
tendency to pave his way into favor with the See 
of Rome, as well as the warlike and adventurous 
barons of those feudal ages. His zeal against 
the infidels was soon communicated to the popu- 
lace, and the unfortunate Jews of London, whom 
the prejudices of the age, in consequence of their 
usurious habits, and particularly their religion, 
had rendered objects of especial hatred and con- 
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tempt, were the first to suffer. It seems, even at 
this time, that the industry of these -people, sec- 
onded by their frugal habits, had, in the lan- 
guage of the historian, already put them in pos- 
session of all the ready money which the idleness 
and profusion common to the English with other 
European nations, enabled them to lend out at 
exorbitant interest. 

Henry II., it appears from the annals of monk- 
ish writers of that data, made laws for the 
especial protection of this much-abused race ; 
and those bigoted chroniclers assure us that this 
was the darkest stain upon the wise and equitable 
government of that monarch. But we should 
consider that this act of itself speaks volumes in 
favor of the pre-existing administration. Richard 
was known to be violently disposed toward these 
foreigners for various reasons, foremost among 
which was their eastern origin and peculiar re- 
ligious tenets. These he affected to despise in 
the same ratio as he overrated the corrupt Chris- 
tianity of the times. The populace Wanted no 
stronger inducement to crush these extortionate 
but defenceless people. 


“What parcel are you making up, father?” 
inquired Hilda, a beautiful Jewess, whose charms 
of person had gilready attracted the notice of 
many improvident gallants who honored her 
father in the way of business—or, usury, more 
commonly termed. 

*« A present, my daughter, a present—or pro- 
pitiatory offering to our new sovereign,” an- 
swered the old man, nervously, as he folded and 
deposited in his pack one after another of the 
costly articles intended as a gift to the king, who 
was, unhappily for them, to be crowned with due 
solemnity on that day. 

“ But, father,” interrupted the girl, “are you 
met aware that this evil disposed prince has al- 
ready issued a proclamation prohibiting our 
people from attending his coronation? The rab- 
ble, too, headed or encouraged by designing 
priests, are already meditating violence against 
us.” 


“The more necessity then, for softening this 


ebdurate hearted young tyrant. O, many’s the 
time we shall sigh for his poor dead father gone !”” 
cried the old Jew, with a sudden burst of emo- 


tion, “He was the protector of us all, Jew or 


Christian. He was a wise and good prince, 
Hilda, the wisest and best we shall ever see in 
England — peace to his ashes!—peace to the 
ashes of Henry II.! Such souls will be missed 
in heaven. I wish, Hilda, he had been born a 
Jew, to have insured his salvation.” 


The old Jew had made up his peck while he 


was speaking, and was now prepared to sally 
forth on his propitiatory errand. Every street 
was alive and swarming with the populace, In 
every square you might hear the furions yells 
and shouts of the gathering mob, the clash of 
small swords, and the terrible cry of, “ Death to 
the infidel dogs! Down with them !—down with 
the Jews! Long live Richard!” 

“Go not forth, father,” cried Hilda, shudder- 
ing. ‘Do you not hear the execrations of the 
terrible mob? Surely it can bode no good to 
our people. Prithee, good father, stay where 
thou art safe. Thou art an old man—a defence- 
less old man, and while this fierce excitement 
prevails, there is no safety but in our houses for 
such as we.” 

“Tt is our only hope, Hilda,” answered the 
old man, shuddering. “They will break into 
our houses, if we vehture not forth. We may 
as well suffer martyrdom in the streets, as to be 
put to the sword in our own dwellings. I can 
defend myself with my rapier against a dozen of 
these swaggering bullies. Remember, child, and 
keep the outer door safely locked during my 
absence.” . 

Jacob Iornthorp was the richest Jew in Lon- 
don, and Hilda was an only child. He wasa 
staunch old man of sixty, and in going forth as 
he was now going, to crave protection for his op- 
pressed countrymen, where every man’s hand 
was against him, he exhibited more true courage 
than did the ambitious monarch on the fields of 
Palestine, with a vast army at his back to defend 
him. It is doubtful if the lion-hearted king 
would have dared to venture forth single-handed, 
amid a blood-thirsty and fanatical mob, for the 
common weal of of his subjects, as did old Jacob 
Iornthorp on that day in behalf of the oppressed 
Jews. 

The old man went staggering down the strect 
of the “ Jews’ Quarter” underneath the load of 
costly presents ; but Richard, who had issued his 
cruel and cowardly proclamation against the 


Jews, was destined never to receive them, for as 
Jacob Iornthorp left the ‘“‘ Jews’ Quarter,” the 
mob began to increase, and prolonged hoots and. 
threats of utter extermination assailed him on 
either hand. At length his course conducted 
him near one of the public squares, where a 
large concourse of people were ‘assembled, all 
eagerly listening to the excited denunciations of 
one of their worst orators, a fierce, blood-thirsty 
looking fellow of giant frame. He was exciting 
the populace to visit the ‘Jews’ Quarter” and 
exterminate them “root and branch,’ and all 
this in the name of Christ our Lord, who died 


on Calvary—assuring them that Almighty God 
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demanded at their hands-the blood of the impious 
in extenuation of their manifold sins. 
Just at this point of his terrible appeal, his basi- 
lisk eyes rested on old Jacob Iornthorp toiling 
song on his noble, self-sacrificing mission to the 


Behold him?!” he shouted, waving his arm 
sloft—“ the enemy of Christ—the old Jew Iorn- 
thorp—the infidel dog! Down with the usurer 
—beat out his accursed brains on the pavement ! 
Fly to the ‘Jews’ Quarter,’ tear down their 
dwellings—exterminate them—leave not a stone 
upraised of their ungodly fabrics !” 

The mob caught up the sentiment, “down 
With the enemies of Christ!”—and dashing for- 
ward they assailed the brave old Jew, who de- 
fended himself in the most dauntless manner till 
he was borne down by numbers and trampled 
méer foot. The crowd pressed on and over 
his prostrate body, led on by the blood-thirsty 
fanatic who had harangued them in the public 
square, and when the street was at length desert- 
ed, the silver-haired old man who had defended 
himself so bravely, lay crushed and bleeding, 
with every spark of life long since trampled out 
ofhim. Poor old man! And on the mob 
pressed to the destruction of the Jewish quarter. 
Suddenly the crowd stopped and swayed back for 
minstant. One of the knights of the realm 
had reined in his horse at the entrance of one of 
the cross streets and accosted the leader. He 
whispered a few words in his ear, and then 
turned and dashed swiftly down the street. At 
length the mad crowd gained the ‘Jews’ Quar- 
ter” of the town, and a scene of human butchery 
begin, which would beggar the most eloquent 
description. Doors were smashed in, houses 
pillaged—some of them burned, where the oppo- 
tition had been fiercest—and mangled bodies 
strewn in every direction. It was a scene well 
caletlated to make even the most depraved na- 
tare'recoil with horror, could they have stopped 
for’ moment to reflect upon their bloody work. 


Qn pressed the mad rioters, brandishing their 
weapons, and breathing the direst vengeance. 
The house of the old Jew, Iornthorp, was at 
length reached, and the bolted and barred doors 


,Were torn from ‘their hinges in the twinkling of 


an eye, 

“Hold!” cried the leader, as the mob were 
thout rushing in. “Remember, no violence to 
Hilda, the Jewess. I will hold that man respon- 
sible with his life, who injures a hair of her 
head: When I have secured her, you can do as 
you please with the rest. She is for the Mar- 
quis of Terrain, remember!” And with this 
ulmonition, he rushed in with a few of the fore- 
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most of the rioters. Hilda, who had heard the 
warning words of the leader, rushed to her own 
chamber in the greatest excitement, and when 
the rioters forced the door, they beheld her stand- 
ing in front of them with a glittering poniard up- 
raised in his hand. 

“Stand back!” she shouted; ‘for the mo- 
ment you step foot forward, that moment I plunge . 
this dagger to my heart! Go, tell the Marquis 
of Terrain, whose vile tool thou art, that Hilda, 
the Jewish maiden, has the courage to die by her 
own hand, rather than live the despised mistress 
of a wretch like him !” 

She raised her hand aloft as she ceased speak- 
ing, and before any one could rush in to defeat 
her purpose, she struck the glittering poniard 
deep into her white bosom, and the next moment 
sank upon the floor, a corpse! - . 


“WHAT A LIBRARY? 

While recently engaged in arranging a | 
library, a friend came in to lighten can hibews y 
pleasaut conversation. 

“ What is the most common idea of a libra- 

?” said he. 

“ A workshop, perhaps, in which are all man- 
ner of tools,” 

“What is your idea ?” 

“ A dictionary, in which we can turn to 
given subject, and find the information we desire.” 

“ Very fair, both these definitions, but_I think 
I know one much better. When a lad abont six- 
teen years of age, living as a neighbor of Dr. 
Mason, and also a member of his congregation, 
I was engaged in helping him to move and ar- | 
range his valuable library. ‘ Hamilton,’ said he, 
‘you bear a great name, a very great name ; but 
it is still more honorabjJe to bear the name of 
Christ! Hamilton, do you know what a library 
is?” ‘No, sir.’ ‘ Well, sir, it isanarmy. Do 

ou see those books? They are my soldiers. 

am the centurion. I call them down, and 

make them fight for me, my boy. Now you know 

what a library is, which is more than most folks 

do. Don’t you forget it.’’’—American Press. ~ 
NENA SAHIB. 

A description of Nena Sahib and his wife is. 
given in the India Homeward Mail, showing: 
that neither of them is remarkable for personal! 
attraction. The wife, who has reached the -- 
erally attractive age of seventeen, is described as- 
being fat and short in stature, of fair complex- 
ion, with a broad face, a large nose, and round: 
eyes; while, to add to her charms, she walks. 
with her head bent, and her face is pitted with: . 
the small pox. The Nena is thirty-three years. 
of age, of fair complexion, corpulent, and of” 
middle height, with a round face, straight nose, 
and round eyes. He has black hair’ on half of’ 
the head, and a mark of a doctor’s lancet on his 

toe. He is said to have recently grown a 
, and has the appearance of a Mahommedan. 


A man os be great by chance, but never wise- 


and good wi taking pains for it. 
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THE SPIRIT LINGERING. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


T am lingering on my journey 
For the loved ones on the shore, 
80 that they may hear the murmur 
Of the unknown ocean's roar, 
That when they are called away, 
Over that sea to meet the gale, 
They will fear no wind or storm, 
And their stout hearts never fall. 


TI am lingering at the portal 
Of the Eternal City’s gate, 
That a sound of heavenly music 
May be heard by those who wait; 
And when faint and sad and weary, 
In their life of toil and care, 
They may hear that angel anthem, 
And their cross of suffering bear. 


Yes; I am lingering—loved ones round me 
Bid my clinging soul to stay ; 

But I quell each earth-born feeling~— 
Angels beckon me away. 

Hark! I hear the seraph voices, 
In a chant of holy praise, 

And my spirit waits to entor 
Scenes of bright and endless days, 
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_ THE HERALD OF DEATH. 


BY EDWIN W. APPLETON. 


“You say you don’t believe in ghosts, ap- 
paritions and sich like, Frank,” said an old mess- 
mate, upon hearing me express a general disbe- 
lief in the supernatural, a few evenings since, 
when domiciled in his residence in (iardiner, 
Maine,-having accepted his invitation to become 
his guest during the late Kennebeck agricultural 
fair holden in that town. 

“ Believe in them—of course not!. When I 
hear of anything which cannot be accounted for, 
either scientifically or otherwise, I may become 
a convert to the faith, but not till then.” 

Mine host replied to my blunt avowal of in- 
credulity by a gesture of disapprobation, but 
remaining silent, I resumed : 

“ Would you have me consider you a believer 
in the supernatural? If so, to what must I at- 
tribute the change—for, if I do noteir, I have 
heard you in years bygone denounce such belief 
as superstitious, ay, and hold up the subject to 
ridicule by frequent practical illustrations of vari- 
ous methods by which the credulous might be 
imposed on.” 

“You have, Frank; but that was long ago, 
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when we were mere lads. I have had reason tp 
change my faith since then, as would you, had 
you passed through the same scene.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said I, well aware that 
his reason must have been a weighty one, and 
eager to profit by his experience, at the same 
time sanguine of being able to break up the hal- 
lucination under which I believed him laboring, 

“’Tis a tale I seldom tell, Frank, probably 
because I cherish such a vivid recollection of my 
former incredulity on the subject, added per. 
chance, to a sense of the glaring improbability 
which must characterize it in the estimation of 
the public generally. Neither can I say that] 
am willing you should become an exception, since 
on the score of old acquaintance, you might 
prove the first to question my veracity.” 

“ Never !” 

I knew the man too well to doubt him, and so 
I told him, assuring him, if I failed reasonably 
to account for the cause of his change of faith, I 
should adopt his faith unhesitatingly. Where 
upon he moved his chair up to the table, and 
commenced as follows : 

“Nine years ago this month, I sailed from 
Boston in command of the ship Geneva, bound 
to Rio, and one or more ports round the Horn, 
I never left port in my life so anxious about 
home and my family as on that occasion, yet 
without apparent cause. My wife was in ex- 
cellent health, and our two children as hearty 
and playful as kittens, while I had made ample 
provision for all their probable or possible wants 
for two years, while I did not expect my voyage 
to extend over one. Aware of this, I endeavored 
to shake off the foreboding of evil which op- 
pressed me. But in vain—my anxiety only in 
creased as the hour of sailing drew nigh, until as 
a last resort therefrom, I applied to my ownem 
for permission to carry my family. They re 
fused it point blank, nor could I blame them. 
Still, my resentment carried me so far that I 
tendered my resignation, which they refused to 
accept, and finally obtained my reluctant consent 
to proceed. 

“ We sailed, and being favored with fair wind 
and plenty of it, had a prosperous run to the 
south’ard of the line, when we experienced a 
Violent hurricane, in which the ship was dis 
masted and driven some thirteen degrees to the 
easv’ard, most of which had been made while 
scudding before the tornado, in which we found 
lying to a matter of impossibility. The wind 
settled in the west’ard on the abatement of the 
hurricane, effectually barring our return to the 
American continent, and absolutely obliging 
me to make the best course I could to the coastof 
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Africa. As we had saved none of the wreck of 
which all three lower masts formed a portion, we 
were but scantily provided with means where- 
with to replace them, being unable to rig more 
than two jurymasts, on which we could scarce 
carry sail enough to give the helm control of the 
hall. To this cause alone did we owe our pro- 
acted passage to the Canaries, which we made 
on the fifty-second day after the gale, and into 
which we were towed three days later by an Eng- 
lish barque bound in. 

“Jt was the evening of the seeond day after 
anchored in the harbor. My mate and a boat’s 
ew had gone ashore after supper, and I was 
seated on the taffrail puffing a cigar, and musing 
oa the trying situation in which I found myself, 
when I fancied I heard my name uttered in a 
low tone at my side, I turned hastily, but seeing 
no one, resumed my musing attitude, when I 
thought I heard it the second time. Again I 
looked round with the same result as before, when 
deeming it an hallucination and the result of men- 
tal excitement, I rose and began to walk the 
quarter deck, endeavoring to change the current 
of my thoughts, in which I proved successful ; 
but a brief period elapsed ere my prolific fancy 
bore me to my distant home, calling up in re- 
view the forms of my loved ones, and portraying 
tomy mental vision the suspense my wife was 
doubtless, even then, suffering on my account, 

“The arrival of the mate interrupted my 
mverie, when I retired to the cabin and turned 
in, leaving the lamp as usual, burning brightly. 
Some time elapsed ere I fell into a doze, from 
which I was awakened by the word, ‘ Henry!’ 
repeated twice in rapid succession. ° Hauling the 
berth curtain aside, I looked out, and seeing no 
one, bounded out of my berth and made a tour 
of the cabin, unable to divest myself of the idea 
that some one therein had uttered the word 
which awoke me, Satisfied at length that I was 
the victim of my fancy, I again turned in, but 
had scarce become quiet in my berth, when my 
name was again uttered in a tone as loud as that 
Inow adopt, and at the same instant a hand, cold 
and clammy as that of the dead, was laid lightly 
on my brow, where it lingered full five seconds, 
ending an icy chill through every vein, and 
tausing me to bound from my berth a second 
time. 

“Nearly a minute I stood spell-bound on the 
spot on which I landed, trembling in every limb, 
und expecting to see I knew not what ; but failing 
to discover the slightest vestige of either natural 
supernatural intruder, I hastened to don my 
dbthing, and repairing to the quarter-deck, was 
surprised to find the mate there, when J demanded 


eis 


if he intended to keep anchor watch himself, 
whereupon he rejoined : 

“*T shouldn’t be surprised if I was obliged to. 
What the deuce can have got into the crew, I 
can’t think, but three or four of them will have 
it that there’s a woman in the ship, and they 
swear it’s a spirit, ghost, hobgoblin, or some- 
thing of that sort.’ 

“ * Nonsense!’ exclaimed I, forgetting for the 
moment my own recent fright. 

“So I told them, but they stick to it. Three 
of them swear they’ve seen her, and that she is 
not an inhabitant of earth, so you can form your 
own opinion of any more single anchor watches 
being kept in this ship.’ 

“One of the men came aft at this instant re- 
questing permission to search the ship. * 

“« What for?’ demanded I. 

“* A woman, sir. Tom Sawyer, old Jack and 
}utch Harry have roused out all.hands, and say 
the ship’s haunted—and I say, if they’ve seen a 
woman, there’s one got aboard somehow, and we 
can find her.’ 

“ Much to the mate’s surprise, I accorded the 
desired permission at once, when the strictest 
search was instituted, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of nothing unusual on board, whereupon 
one portion of the crew avowed openly their 
belief in the assertion of their messmates, and 
another, as openly disavowed it, declaring the 
supposed apparition to be a practical joke, and 
offering a reward for the discovery of the per- 
petrator, in which I joined,’ adding the offer of 
immunity from all punishment to the guilty party, 
if they would only come forward and confess the 
fact. Butin vain. All joined in asserting their 
innocence, the known practical jokers—of whom 
we had several before the mast—falling under 
the suspicion of the majority, including the mate, 
who uttered threats of dire punishment against 
the guilty one, should he ever be discovered. 

“‘What to think I knew not, but I was half 
prepared by my own recent experience, to adopt 
the creed of the minority, and regarding the 
cabin with an emotion akin to terror, resolved to 
keep the deck myself during the remainder of 
the night. I did so, but heard nor saw nothing 
confirmatory of my fear, or the men’s assertion, 
throughout that night.. 

“Next night the men kept anchor watch in. 
pairs, and for seven nights in succession, when I 
lad learned to treat the whole thing as an hallu- 
cination, deeming the coincidence strange, of 
course, but still believing it—as regarded myself, 
the result of extreme mental excitement. 

“Twas our twelfth evening in port, and I had 
been ashore all day engaged with the riggers 
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and a part of my own crew, who were engaged 
in fitting a new suit of rigging, and being rather 
tired when I reached the ship, soon after dark, 
retired as soon as tea was over. I soon sank 
into a sound slumber, from which the clang of 
the bell striking eight in the mid-watch, aroused 
me, when I turned out, and donning a wrapper, 
was in the act of issuing from my state-room, 
when I heard my name mentioned as distinctly 
as I now hear If speak, and looking in the 
direction of the “voice, saw as palpably as I now 
see you, the figure of my wife advancing, and 
holding in her arms the form of our youngest 
child. I started, terrified beyond measure at the 
apparition of beings whom I knew to be over 
four thousand miles distant, and as the recollec- 
tion of the clammy pressure which had froze my 
hood on the former occasion, flashed across my 
brain, I closed my eyes to shut out the horrid 
vision. But almost simultaneous with the act 
I felt the chilling touch again, and losing all 
strength on the instant, reeled forward endeavor- 
ing to grapple with the phantom, which evaded 
my grasp, and tripping against a chair leg I fell 
senseless to the floor. When I recovered my 
consciousness, both mate and steward were bend- 
ing over me, applying restoratives, while my 
whole form was dripping with cold perspiration 

the result of my terror. To the mate’s demand 
as to the cause of my swoon, I returned a vague 
reply, and accepting his aid, assumed a sitting 
posture on deck, when a confused sound of 
hubbub on the maindeck fell upon my ear. 

What's that fuss on deck, Mr. Waters ?” 
demanded I. 

**O that woman’s been visiting the boys 
again. ‘Two more of them have seen her, with 
the addition of a child this time, and of course 
the belief in the presence of ghosts— But for 
God’s sake, captain, what ails you?’ he ex- 
claimed, as I sank back in his arms. ‘Steward, 
some brandy—call the second mate—he’s dying !” 

“No, no—call no one,’ I exclaimed, in a 
faint whisper. ‘I’ll be better soon. But I be- 
lieve the men have seen a woman, for I have seen 
her, and not only seen her, but felt her clammy 
hand upon my brow.’ 

Seen her—where ?” 

Here, in the cabin!’ 

« «Fancy—only fancy, sir,’ rejoined the mate, 
betraying an agitation that belied his words. 

“* Call it what you will, I’ve seen and recog- 
nized her.’ 

“* As who, sir? 

My wife!’ 

“ «Impossible !” 

“ What—that I should recognize her?’ de- 
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manded I, somewhat touched by the contradict. 
ry exclamation, when Mr. Waters hastened t 
add : 

“No, no, sir—but that she should be here.” 

*** Who sail that she was here ?” 

Yon, sir.’ 

“Mr. Waters, you’re—’ a fool, I was about 
to add, but recollecting myself, continued— will 
oblige me by calling those two men who assert 
they have seen this woman, into the cabin. I wish 
to compare their description with the appearance 
I witnessed.’ 

“ He obeyed, when I found the men’s descrip 
tion corresponded im every particular with my 
wife’s general appearance, even to the style of 
dress m which I had seen her, and afforded con: 
vincing evidence that I was not, as I would gladly 
have believed, the victim of a horrible phantasm, 

“ Requesting my mate to enter the strange oc 
currence in the log-book, noting the exact 
minute, I sought my state-room once more, bat 
not to sleep. My mind was racked with dire 
forebodings of evil to the dear ones at home, 
whom my disordered fancy portrayed as suffering 
from a thousand causes combined, against which 
T had made no provision. I verily believe, had 
the ship been in sailing trim, I would have fore- 
gone the voyage and returned at once. Asit 
was, could I have obtained a passage home in 


“any other manner, I am certain I would havere- 


signed the vessel to the mate and returned my: 
self. Night after night for the next three weeks, 
I watched almost incessantly for the re-appearance 
of the spectre. But in vain—when I again be- 
gan to doubt the evidence of my own senses, and 
finally, treating the whole affair as an illusion, 
strove to banish it from my memory. 

“ Atlength, the ship was refitted throughout, 
when having received a supply of such stores a9 
were to be had on the island, I sailed, shaping 
my course for Rio, with a leading wind just fresh 
enough to give our light canvass a holiday, and 
at the same time, afford ample employment to 
all hands, taking in the slack of our new rigging: 

“ We had been ten days at sea, the tenth being 
set apart by the mate for a last pull on every- 
thing in the shape of standing rigging, for which 
purpose he had turned all hands out at six o’elock 
in the morning, with the agreement to insure 
them watch and watch during the remainder of 
the voyage, save when the safety of the ship de 
manded the reverse. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon his task was completed, when the deck# 
were cleared up, and the crew dismissed, with the 
understanding that for that night » regular wateh 
would be dispensed with, and an anchor watch 
only required, to be relieved every second hour. 
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In order to afford both men and officers the rest 
they really needed, I volunteered to stand one 
watch for each mate, and summoning the idlers 
—carpenter, cook and steward—to- join me 
therein, took charge of the deck at eight o’clock 
ia the evening. 

“The wheel had just been relieved by the sec- 
ond watch, when I went below to obtain a cigar, 
with which I was hurrying back to my station on 
the quarter-deck, when a stifled exclamation 
from the carpenter, who was standing in the 
weather-waist at the moment, caused me to 
glance that way, pausing for that purpose on the 
lower step of the poop-ladder. Observing me 
pause, he came towards me, apparently gazing 
awe-struck at some object on the opposite side 
of the maindeck, and upon reaching me, grasped 
my arm firmly with his left hand, pointing with 
his right to the starboard chess-tree, when he ex- 
daimed in a thrilling whisper : 

“*Heavens ! Captain S—, there’s that woman 
again! 

“*Where ?’ demanded I, bounding backward, 
and following the index of his finger with my 
gae—‘ where? I see nothing.’ 

“‘Right in the wake of the foretopsail brace- 
block. Not on deck, sir. She’s outside the rail, 
and seems to be coming this way.’ 

.“*Fudge—you’re crazy, chips,’ said I, with 
assumed calmness, which was in reality but out- 
ward show, as I shook off his grasp and turned 
away. 

““Fore Heaven, I’m neither, sir, and have 
allalong been skeptical on the subject of her ap- 
pearance, but what I see I cannot doubt. Strange 
you can’t see her, sir! Here she’comes over the 
rail, right in the gangway, and towards you, 
holding in her right arm an infant, and leading 
bythe hand an older child. Can’t you see her 
now!’ he added, with his lips tomy ear. ‘She’s 
within, ten feet of us, and has halted, regarding 
youwith about the saddest expression I ever 
Witnessed.on the countenance of mortal. For 
heaven’s sake, speak to it, whatever it is. Cap- 
tain—O—I can’t stand this!’ And the terrified 
man bounded past me and up the poop-ladder, 
leaving me scarcely less the victim of terror than 
himself. 

“Resolved to follow his example, rather than 
remain in such close vicinage to my unseen visi- 
tors, I was hastening after him, when I heard my 
name distinctly uttered, and simultaneous with 
the word beheld the appearance of my wife—not 
*solid, substantial body, such as we would look 
for in, mortal, but a thing of air, through which I 
could with ease discern objects in its rear, yet 
Which bore to her an exact resemblance. You 


may rest assured my gaze never wandered from 
the airy group for an instant, during the few mo- 
ments they remained visible, while in the infant 
pair I recognized my infant son and his elder 
brother, the expression of the latter’s counte- 
nance indicating extreme pain, and that of my 
wife extreme sorrow. Relinquishing her grasp 
on the hand of the elder, she placed her hand on 
his head, then touched lightly the shoulder of 
the younger with her finger, wand? finally extend- 
ed her hand towards the%enith, when the forms 
of all three began to dilate With astonishing ra- 
pidity, until that of my wife seemed on the point 
of enveloping me; when the terror which had 
hitherto deprived me of speech, found vent in a 
piercing scream, and rushing up the poop-ladder 
I hurried aft as speedily as my failing strength 
would permit, falling senseless beside the wheel. 

“When restored to consciousness, I was an 
inmate of the hospital at Rio, and upon ques- 
tioning those who had me in charge, learned that 
I had been there ten days under treatment for a 
malignant attack of brain fever, in which my 
life had been despaired of. 

“When my mate called that afternoon, I de- 
manded if he had received any letters for me, 
when in reply he handed me three, which the 
physician, who was by at the moment, would not 
permit me to read, and taking them into his 
possession, assured me he would retain them un- 
til I grew stronger. And it was well he did so. 
Had I read even one of them then, my life had 
doubtless been the forfeit, since each contained 
intelligence of the death of one of my treasures, 
and on dates corresponding to a minute with the 
appearance of our mysterious visitor on each 
occasion. 

“ You said, if you were unable to account for 
the cause to which my present belief in the su- 
pernatural is attributable, you would adopt the 
latter. The cause you know, and are welcome 
to view it in what light you will, but let me assure 
you, that all the arguments you can devise 
against it, will prove signally ineffectual in 
changing my present opinion.” 

He paused, or ceased rather, and I, knowing 
him to be a man of unimpeached veracity, re- 
mained silent, alike unable to account for the 
phenomena, or offer an opinion regarding the 
same, though I resolved on the instant, to lay 
before my readers at the earliest opportunity, the 
strange tale I had just heard of the mysterious 
visitor, or Tae Heratp or Dearu. 


A PRETTY Gret’s Girpie. — Waller says: 


A narrow compass! and there 
Dweilt all that’s good ate! that’s fair; 
Give me but what ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY LYDIA H. GOULD. 


[Written on a fine 

The painter's art may well preserve the scene 
Where those brave men, heroic and serene, 
At tyranny the missile hurled, 
And gave our laration ’’ to the world. 
In language sinple, nergous and sublime, 
Man’s sacred charter through all coming time. 
Freedom !—the dearest word that lips can frame : 
It lit on every hill a tongue of flame; 
It poured its music from the old chureh-bell ; 
From the grim batteries its accents fell ; 
It was the people’s voice—the nation’s life : 
Born of the storm, and cradled in the strife. 
’T were long to tell how on the land and wave 
That word, that hope, new inspiration gave. 
Old England heard it in those narrow seas 
Where Paul Jones gave our banner to the breeze ; 
That talisman was breathed along the line 
At Trenton, Princeton and fierce Brandywine ; 
Wherever Freedom’s foes in strife were met, 
It sped the ball and fixed the bayonet. 
It roused the old world from its torpid trance: 
It fired the soul of sympathetic France ; 
Her fleets, her troops, it winged across the wave, 
And to our arms her youthful hero gave. 


+ > 
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THE TWELVE BRIDES: 
—orR,— 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ST. MARE. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue family of Jacopo Galibert, a Venetian 
peasant, were seated around a small, eight-cor- 
nered table, at the morning meal. It was in 
that portion of the ninth century when Sanudo 
III. was doge, and in the full height of that power 
which he established over the people, not by 
deeds of blood and tyranny, but by the exercise 
of clemency, benevolence and moderation. One 
of the daughters of the peasant Galibert, named 
Lauretta, was missing from the table—an un- 
usual circumstance; for she had been the unfail- 
ing provider of the simple early repast. 

“ Lauretta is late this morning,”’ remarked the 
father, whose appetite seemed affected by her 
absence, while the children re-echoed his words, 
and refused to eat, until the good sister should 
take her accustomed place beside them. Two of 
the little boys, who, according to the custom of 
the day, were to eat from the same plate, seemed 
most anxiously awaiting their sister, with the 
plate turned down between them. The mother, 
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who sat nearest the fire, in her long dress of 
coarse wool and thick double cap, which was 
also covered over by a large cloth, laid down 
the rude knife with which she was cutting the 
boys’ food, and laid herself back in the straight 
high-backed chair. 

“As well wait for her, Jacopo,” she said, to 
her husband. “ The children will never lear 
to live without her—and it is lucky that Orto has 
taken the next house, for as the time draws near, 
I find myself unable to bear the parting under 
any other terms than to have her beside me.” 

“Thou art a foolish woman, Lida,” said her 
husband, affecting an indifference he was far 
from feeling. ‘‘ Lauretta will be happy enough 
away from us, and why should we care, if—” 

The words were stopped on his lips by a shower 
of tearful kisses. An arm was thrown round 
his neck, and a hand parted the long hair from 
his forehead. He smiled on the fair creature who 
had thus assailed him, and drawing her gently 
into the chair left vacant by his side, he said : 

“There, help your little brother, Lauretta— 
your marrying must not starve them.” 

The boys frantically assailed her with ques- 
tions about the approaching ceremony, all of 
which she answered patiently and sweetly, and 
the breakfast passed off in renewed cheerfulness, 
sweetened by the kind words of domestic love. 
Indeed, few others were ever heard in this hum- 
ble but peaceful dwelling. 

Jacopo Galibert was a poor vine-dresser, with 
a family so numerous that had he not received 
assistance from their little hands, in his labor, 
he could not have supported them. Especially 
had Lauretta’s services as the eldest and most 
active, constitufed his chief dependence. Al- 
most constantly at his side in the vineyard, with 
a countenance always beaming with cheerfulness, 
her ready and willing help to her father had at 
tracted the notice of a young vine-dresser, Orto 
Fari, and after a probation of two years, she had 
at length consented to become his wife. This 
year, too, she had been selected as one of the 
twelve young girls, which the state each year 
endowed with marriage portions. This beauti- 
ful custom was celebrated at each return of the 
eve of St. Mary, and the place of celebration was 
at St. Peter’s church, on the island of Olivolo, 

Already the little barks, with wreaths of flow- 
ers and bright-colored streamers, had begun to 
float over the water toward the island, and soon 
after the morning meal, Lauretta began to pre- 
pare for the interesting occasion. The little 
barges were soon filled with the friends of the 
betrothed, bearing the marriage presents, while 
six of the most gaily decorated were reserved for 
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the brides and their lovers, each of the young 
girls bearing about her person a silver-netted 
purse, in which was the generous dower bestowed 
by the state. 

Lauretta and a young neighbor who had 
wrought by her side among the vines, were in 
one of the boats, attended by Orto Fari and the 
gitl’s lover. The long, open dresses of simple 
white, which they wore, were looped up with 
fowers, and wreaths of the most beautiful Prov- 
ence roses adorned their fair heads. Beyond 
these simple ornaments there was no display. 
Not a gem, or even an imitation of one, was to 
be seen upon any of the twelve—but all was pure 
and perfect simplicity. The fairy boats arrived 
safely at the opposite side, and, followed by a 
crowd of interested spectators, the bridal pro- 
cession walked over pathways strewn with flow- 
ers, into the church, and the ceremony, conduct- 
ed by Sanudo himself, who acted as proxy of 
the patron evangelist, commenced. 

It was a lovely sight—the twelve fair Venetian 
girls, young, and nearly all beautiful—in fact, all 
of them looking so on that occasion, when feel- 
ing and sentiment gave a new beauty to every 
fue. The dim church with its stained windows, 
the rich paintings uncovered for the occasion, 
the altar crowned with fresh flowers, and the 
dignified form of Pietro Sanudo, the “good 
doge,” all gave a charm to the scene, to which 
the most punctual of the yearly witnesses of the 

y could r ber no parallel. Already 
the group of bridegrooms and brides were knecl- 
ing around the altar, each with the calm and 
beantiful expression of a love mingled with de- 
votion. A noise as of bursting open doors, and 
the tramp of heavy feet, broke in upon the mo- 
ment of holy prayer which silently precedes the 
marriage vow. The frightened brides tried to 
keep quiet upon their knees, until they felt their 
lovers starting up from beside them. Then they 
tarned round with faces from which every tint 
had faded, and saw that every aisle was filled 
with armed men, whose dark visages and heavy 
beards gave them a terrifying appearance. They 
were filing up towards the altar, forcing their 
way through the crowd of men, women and chil- 
dren, who seemed paralyzed at the sight. At 
the very foot of the altar they paused, gave an in- 
slent look at the doge, and while twelve of their 
mumber seized their brides, others held back the 
furious young men who tried to rescue them. 
Followed by the helpless and unarmed people, 
they strode on, bearing their victims as easily as 
if they were infants, to the edge of the island. 
There lay the boats from which they had landed. 

“The corsairs of Trieste!” said an agitated 


voice among them. It was that of Sanudo him- 
self, who looked with rage and indignation upon 
the unprecedented outrage. 

It was true. These lawless ruffians, aware of 
the custom, had banded together to surprise the 
bridal company, and to carry off the daughters 
of St. Mark. Gaiolo, their chief, conducted the 
enterprise, and watched with them through the 
night from the shore, where they were concealed 
in an uninhabited quarter of the island. 

When the last, lingering footstep had entered 
the church of the apostle, the corsairs had fol- 
lowed unseen, and it was the work of a moment 
to burst in the heavy doors. The doge knew 
there was not a moment to be wasted in unavail- 
ing regrets or vain menaces. He strode through 
the streets, calling the people to arms—a call 
which was readily taken up and responded to. 

In the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, dwelta . 
corporation, called the Trunk Makers Company. 
A young man belonging to this corporation had 
been rejected by one of the prettiest of the twelve 
brides. He gave way, not to rage, but to the 
deepest melancholy in consequence, and for the 
last year had wandered about, taking no interest 
in any occupation. » He had stationed himself 
behind a pillar at St. Peter’s, feeling a desire to 
look, unseen, once more upon the face of the 
cruel maiden who had almost broken his heart by 
her rejection. When the outrage commenced, 
he followed the pirate who was bearing away the 
beautiful Julietta, and saw, with unavailing rage, 
that she was placed in the first boat that sailed. 
To overtake them he thought not wholly im- 
practicable, if the attempt were carried out by 
strong hands and willing hearts; and, as if this 
sudden misfortune had restored sense and spirit 
to the youth at once, he promptly took measures 
for possible rescue. 

He thought of the vessels of the corporation, 
and felt assured, that could they be manned im- 
mediately, and a quantity of arms put on board, 
there might yet be hope. To the generous ac- 
tivity of this youth, the swift and efficient meas- 
ures were mainly owing; and when the pirates, 
apprehending no such event as pursuit, were 
cruising in the lagoon of Caorlo, they beheld the 
Venetians close upon them. Escape was im- 
possible. The pursuers knew every turn of the 
waters, and having chased them into a creck 
which still bears the name of Porto delle Douzelle, 
they succeeded in capturing the corsairs. Not 
an Istrian escaped the terrible but deserved ven-’ 
geance of the bridegrooms and their friends—and 
the brides were borne back to St. Peter’s amidst 
the eager congratulations of all who witnessed 


the assault and its ending—all but poor Angelo 
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Salvi. He dared not mingle his words with 
those of the excited crowd, but retired to a lone- 
ly part of the church, from whence, however, he 
had the mournful joy of hearing his name men- 
tioned as foremost in rescuing, and saw Julietta’s 
face overspread with a faint blush at the sound. 

That night Lauretta and Orto took possession 
of their peaceful home. Jacopo’s wife was so 
excited by the events of the day, that for weeks 
she did nothing but huddle a succession of night 
caps and napkins on her head ; and it was even 
reported that in passing under a wall, a huge 
stone fell directly upon her, but owing to the in- 
numerable bandages which protected her cranium, 
she was wholly unconscious of the circumstance. 
Angelo was consoled a few years after by the 
hand of Julietta’s youngest sister, who had at- 
tained to more than her beauty, and to far more 

_ than her kindness toward the no longer melan- 
choly youth. 

Every year until the battle of Chiozza, a pro- 
cession of young and beautiful girls, accom- 
panied by the doge and the clergy, were seen 
wending their way to the parish of Santa Maria 
Formosa, to visit the trank makers. They were 
received with great hospitality, and a little feast 
always celebrated the happy conclusion of that 
event which so terrified the Venetian brides. 

Thenceforth the yearly ceremony was con- 
ducted under the escort of armed men, and noth- 
ing more was feared from the too fond attentions 
of the Corsairs of Trieste. 

INFLUENCE OF A HOLY LIFE. 
an ene moral Pe good 
man’s life, i i 
tor’s geniun ‘The of holi 
ness speaks more eloquently of God and duty than 
the tongues of men and angels. Let parents re- 
member this. The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, a leg- 
of hallowed remembrances and associations. 
The beauty of holiness beaming through the life 
of a loved relative or friend, is more effectual to 
strengthen such as do stand in virtue’s ways, and 
raise up those that are bowed down, than pre- 
cept, command, entreaty, or warning. Chris- 
tianity itself, I believe, owes by far the greater 
part of its moral power, not to the precepts or 
bles of Christ, but to his own character. 
he beauty of that holiness which is enshrined in 
the four brief biographies of the Man of Nazareth, 
done more, and will do more, to regenerate 
the world and bring in everlasting righteousness, 
than all other agencies put together. It has done 
more to spread his feligion in the world, thar all 
that has ever been preached or written on the evi- 
dences of Christianity.— Chalmers. 
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THE FLOWERS I CHOOSE. 


BY AMANDA HUNT. 


I seek not gay or bright-hued flowers 
To nestle near my heart; 

But such as will with modest grace 
A purity impart. 

I seek not from the rose’s bower 
On beauty to regale, 

But love the pale, sweet snowdrop 
And lily of the vale. ; 


And thus in life I would not seek 
Amogg the proud and gay, 

To find the happiness I need 
To banish care away ; 

But choosing those as good and pure 
As these my flowerets pale, 

I'd love the graceful snowdrop best, 
And lily of the vale. 


fonrarat. 
MIRIAM, 
A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY EDWARD C. MACKINTIRE. 


Wuere is now one of the finest dwellings in 
Boston, and standing at the corner of two of its 
most aristocratic streets, once stood at the time 
of the Revolution, a low building, only ten feet 
in height, and covering but a small portion of 
land. Behind it was a large garden, in which 
grew many choice flowers and several fine fruit 
trees, and in its midst was a giant oak, which had 
stood there long before a white man had pressed 
his footstep on the possessions of the Indian. 

Within the shadow of this mighty tree, the 
family of Manasseh Broadstead often assem- 
bled when the weather was fine and the small 
house seemed too confined and close. The ven- 
erable father of Manasseh, whose long, white 
hair glistened like silver, and his mother, in 
whose aged face might yet be seen the remains 
of great personal beauty, added not a little to 
the charming picturesqueness of that’ family 
gathering, while the younger Mrs. Broadstead 
with her band of beautiful children, formed an 
attraction which few people could have passed by 
without feeling. 

The mutterings of that thunder which was 
soon to break louder upon the ear, in the hostile 
storm of the Revolution, had already been heard. 
Already the warlike spirit had been stirred, and 
was still growing more and more restive under 
the new insults which every message from the 
mother country contained. It manifested itself 
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alike in the three generations that inhabited the 
low dwelling of the Broadsteads. Alike they 
stood prepared for any revolt which might be 
raised—the old men with white locks, on which 
the snows of more than sixty winters had fallen 
—the son whose manly figure was now in the full 
vigor of middle age, and the stripling of eighteen, 
Manasseh’s eldest son, and a gallant and brave 
youth. 

Not more deeply in all these hearts did the fire 
of patriotism dwell than in that of Miriam 
Broadstead, the lovely and affectionate daughter, 
sister, and grandchild of the three. When they 
talked of resistance, her eyes* would light up 
with a’ brilliant gleam, and the crimson flush 
come upon the cheeks already so beautiful, and if 
the courage of her father and brother could have 
flagged, there was that in the brave and heroic 
girl that would have inspired them again to 
bravery and deeds of daring. And yet the maiden 
was gentle and kind to all around her—as indeed, 
when were not gentleness and true courage 
inseparable ? 

Soon Concord and Lexington told the story of 
brave deeds, and Bunker Hill took up the re- 
frain of that grand poem—that inimitable drama 
at which the shackled countries, enslaved by des- 
potism, stood wonder-struck and mute. During 
the absence of the male members of the family, 
and the continual occupation of Mrs. Broadstead 
with the children, assisted by her mother-in-law, 
Miriam performed all the duties that related to 
outdoor affairs. Not’ a thing was neglected. 
The planting and hoeing were done by her own 
hands; the two cows were milked and the butter 
made, often before the neighbors were stirring— 
and in every emergency, the girl was the stay and 
hope of the family. 

One thing troubled the serenity of the maiden. 
She had been'from a child the object of attach- 
ment to a son of their nearest neighbor, Colonel 
Howard, and her own feelings towards him had 
ripened into a love as deep as mortal could de- 
sire to receive. The projected union was per- 
feetly agreeable to all concerned, Colonel How- 
ard rightly judging that in an affair of the heart, 
money or station were of little consequence. 
He had always valued the Broadstead family for 
their sturdy*independence, their strong, practical 
good sense, and the high and generous liberality, 
which, while it kept them poor, brought them 
abundant reward in the happiness it bestowed. 
No one but a cynic could have disliked sweet 
Miriam Broadstead. Her beauty was of that 
peculiar style which grows and grows upon the 
eye, and is ever new and fresh, because changeful 
in its expression. The bright, lustrous eyes, 


sometimes full of mirth, could overflow with 
tears of pity, and the cheek was now crimson, 
now pale, from the emotions of her sensitive 
heart. Her form, straight and elastic, always 
appeared to advantage in the simple garments 
which she fashioned for herself, and the most 
perfect neatness atoned for the absence of all 
superfluous ornament. ; 

One thing troubled her. Colonel Howard was 
a rank tory, and had imbued Hiis son Gage with 
the same sentiments. Of course, when the Rev- 
olution actually commenced, there was a bar to 
the intercourse of the families—Colonel Howard 
desiring his son to keep away from all rebels, 
and Mr. Broadstead as strenuously advising 
Miriam to have no more to say to one who was 
opposed to the principle of liberty. It was a 
very sad time when the young people parted, 
after these injunctions from their elders. The 
manly heart of Gage Howard despised the nar- 
row principle which could not bear a difference 
of opinion, and he felt that the whole territory of 
the King of England, abroad or at home, could 
never compensate to him for the love of Miriam. 
His father’s loyalty was not to be compared with 
the allegiance that his heart gave to the queen of 
his affections. On her part, though loving him 
with all the strength of a first attachment, she be- 
lieved that she could not marry one so opposed 
to the feelings which animated her own and her 
father’s hearts. The parting was indeed a sad 
one, for with it fell the airy fabric which her love 
had built. And it seemed, too, to be a final one, 
for when the king’s troops lgft the town, Colonel 
Howard and his son were among the many de- 
voted loyalists who accompanied them. 

Yielding to the father who had been so kind 
and indulgent, the youth gave up the thought of 
being united to Miriam, until at least, these 
troublous times ‘were over—and although the 
pain of separation was tugging at her very heart- 
strings, the brave girl gave no sign, shed no tear. 
But the moment after he was gone, she was in 
her chamber and on her knees by the bedside, 
weeping such bitter tears as only disappointed 
hearts can induce. 

But after this paroxysm was over, Miriam rose 
up bravely. A hurried visit snatched from the 
grim duties of the camp, was all that she knew 
of her father or brother, and the only solace that 
she found in their absence, was the thought that 
she was sweetening the desolation of her mother 
and grandmother. Before winter, her grand- 
father was sent home sick, and he was never able 
to join the army again. Exposure and fatigue 
had hastened the disorder which age had begun, 
and he was now prostrated entirely. . Still, it was 
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MIRIAM. 


a comfort to have him at home, even though he 
was gradually failing. 

It was a touching sight to see the devotion of 
the young girl to the aged soldier. His wife was 
feeble, and all the waiting was performed by his 
granddaughter. It was with her, only the rising 
two hours earlier, and all wentsmoothly. Little 
Alice and her brother did all they were able, but 
the chief burden was upon Miriam. A letter 
reached her from Gage Howard, the only one 
she had ever received in all her life. It was 
handed to her by a young officer belonging to 
the British army. It told of his sufferings in 
regard to her—his regret that he had not stayed 
to protect her, and his reasons for leaving Ameri- 
ca. To stay and aid the cause which his father 
espoused—to join the British army against those 
dear to her—was not to be thought of for an in- 
stant. He had chosen the only path which 
honor had left to him, and although his life and 
peace depended on her, he felt obliged—regret it 
as he might—to stay where he was. Some day, 
he added, when time had healed these troubles, 
he should return. Was it a true heart that 


would welcome him, after leaving that heart to 


grieve? 
The young lieutenant had waited in the next 


room until Miriam had read her letter. She 
went in with the flush still upon her cheeks, and 
a tear in her eye. He talked to her of his friend, 
and wondered how he could leave America. His 
eyes tuld even more than that. Again and again 
he came, and as he talked chiefly of Howard, he 
was welcomed by Miriam, although she would 
not have dared to let her grandfather know that a 
British officer was visiting the house. Uncon- 
sciously to herself, she became interested in How- 
ard’s messenger. The evident interest which he 
showed in her, the admiration which his eyes and 
sometimes his lips expressed, made her some- 
times forget that he belonged to a race whose ob- 
ject it was to crush down the aspirations of free- 
dom in her native country — forgot Gage How- 
ard, or remembered him only to wish that she 
had never thought of him as a lover. In sober 
truth, Miriam Broadstead was loving another 
better than she had loved the companion of her 
childhood. 

No one was more quick to follow up an advan- 
tage than Lieutenant Crawford. His military 
tactics had taught him this, and he thought all 
arts were fair in love, as in war. It will scarce- 
ly surprise the reader to learn that ere many 
months went by, all Miriam’s affection was trans- 
ferred to Howard’s friend. Despising to do any- 
thing secretly, she wrote to Howard, announcing 
the change in her sentiments towards him, but 


as the communication at that time was necessari- 
ly interrupted and broken, the letter never 
reached him. Wound up to agony by the 
thought, that in the absence of her natural pro- 
tectors, Miriam might be exposed to insult and 
distress, Howard wrote to his friend. No answer 
came. Sick with apprehension, he sailed in the 
first French ship from Calais, and arrived just 
six months after he had left America. 

The vessel arrived in New York, but Howard 
did not delay an instant. It was a cold, wet, 
drizzly night when he arrived, and his spirits 
were at the lowest ebb. Impatiently he urged 
the driver to hasten, and yet, when he came 
near the well-remembered street, he dreaded to 
approach it, and would gladly have. been driven 


back to the hotel again. But the carriage stopped. 


The driver knocked at the door, and Howard 
entered. A moment’s delay occurred in paying 
the man. Another instant, and the door of a 
room hastily thrown open revealed Miriam and 
Crawford standing together, apparently just risen 
to see who had come. She caught a glance of 
‘his face, wan and pallid as it was, and fell to 
the floor. A stream of blood issued from her 
lips. Crawford raised her, while Howard pushed 
him aside, and knelt by the chair, Mrs. Broad- 
stead came in with a frightened look, and wildly 
asked what was the matter. Miriam’s situation 
answered her. So occupied she became in her 


restoration that she did not observe Howard, who ‘ 


drew Crawford to the door. Once out in the 
damp and chilly darkness, he charged him with 
his baseness. 

Crawford replied in an insulting and abusive 
tone, and Howard, unable to bear more, drew 
his sword and called upon him to defend him- 
self. There was no one in the street, usually so 
populous at all hours of day and night; and 
Crawford, cooler and more collected than the 
other, had the advantage. There were hard 
words and harder blows, and ere many minutes 
Howard fell. With that fall, Crawford’s anger 
gave way. He raised him from the ground, car- 
ried him to the room he had left, and laid him 
upon the floor at Miriam’s feet, imploring him to 
live for her sake. One glance of the fast-glazing 
eyes upon her face, and the spirit of Howard was 
gone. Crawford had knelt beside her in agony. 
One dying look she cast upon him, and then the 
blood again flowed from her lips. A moment 
more, and she had joined the being she had once 
loved so well. Crawford lived for many years, 
but his mind was ever haunted by the sad tragedy 
of that night. The mother did not long survive 
her child, whose grave on Copps Hill is now un- 
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QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 


BY ELLEN BALL. 


Tiow vast the realm the warrior’s ruthless steel 
Won for the sovereignty of fair Castile! 
What gentle, unoffending thousands died 
To brim the chalice of her regal pride! 
They died the victims of imperial Spain, 
The wide world's marvel, mistress of the main. 


Where is she now? Fallen from her high éstate, 
Too weak for insult, and too poor for hate. 
Not unavenged her helpless victims bled, 
Nor prayed unheard for vengeance on her head. 
Lost, one by one, the priceless gems that set 
Their signet on her starry coronet, 
Her haughty banner trailing in the dust 
Attests the truth that Heaven is ever just. 


One transatlantic pear] remains alone 
Of all the wealth she boasted as her own. 
Tis guarded as the miser guards his gold, 
Or as the shepherd watehes o’er his fold. 
But vainly guarded, for the hand of fate 
Points to the warder at the rocky gate; 
In vain the Moro rears its battled pile, 
In vain the cruisers belt the enchanted isle, 
In vain to rebel eyes malignant Spain 
Points out the vile garrote, the galley’s chain, 
Lower she yet must kneel—’tis fate’s decree, 
And justice wills that Cuba shail be free! 


THE RIVAL OF MARY MODENA. 


BY ELLEN H. FOSTER. 


Ix one of the most splendid apartments of 
King James’s palace at Whitehall, the curtains 
were closly drawn, so as to resemble twilight. 
The hangings of this room were of dark green 
velvet, spangled with gold stars. The furniture 
was massive, and rich in decoration. Two im- 
mense windows were curtained with superb 
draperies, fastened back by heavy gold cords, at 
the end of which hung a large tassel of the same 
material. These overlooked the park, where 
several deer were straying unmolested under the 
shadow of the fine old English oaks; but the 
view was now closed by the drawing of the heavy 
curtains, and silence and dimness reigned within 
the splendid apartment. 

The perfume of fresh flowers filled the air, 
mingled with various foreign scents, almost over- 
powering. Near the door, on a beautiful cushion 
of emerald velvet, lay a spaniel of the smallest 
and most delicate proportions, of the breed now 
called King Charles’s. The longest and most 
silky ears betrayed the rarity of the species, and 
the perfect beauty of color and limb and graceful 
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head seemed only fitting to mark the favorite of 
queen. 

She who sat there in that royal place was no 
queen, although she assumed more state than did 
she who, as rightful sovereign, occupied a suite 
of apartments at the extreme end of the palace. 
The occupant of this was a woman somewhat 
past thirty, with no beauty in her face save two 
brilliant, black eyes, whose glances penetrated 
the very soul of the gazer. Her figure was des- 
titute of roundness or plumpness, the tall, lean 
form exhibiting angles that did not comport 
with grace or majesty. A bold, insolent expres- 
sion dwelt in those lustrous orbs; and a scornful 
curl was upon the full, pouting lips. Evidently 
there was anger or anxiety brooding within. 

Her dress was a pale, straw-colored satin, 
trimmed with a rich lace, quite open at the frorit, 
showing a neck by no means white or delicate, 
but corresponding with the sallow hue of the 
face. Diamonds glittered on her hair and around 
her throat and wrists, and a cross of untold value 
hung at her girdle. The small shoes were orna- 
mented with rosettes made of pearls, and corre- 
sponded in color with her dress. On the arm of 
the couch where she sat, was thrown carelessly a 
superb purple velvet mantle, the fastenings of 
which were gold buttons that would not have 
disgraced the workmanship of Benevenuto. 
Cellini. 


A page entered and brought her a note on a 


silver salvyer, which he presented on his knees. 
She took it with a trembling apprehension that 
something was wrong. Fora memento bold 
spirit quailed before some unforesee L which. 
she had not wit to comprehend nol? power to 
elude ; but she mastered the emotion by a strong 
effort, and opened it to read. At the first lines 
she grasped the arm of the couch with almost 
supernatural strength. At the close, she tore 
the paper into atoms and trampled it under her 
foot. 


“ This from him!” she said, while the flashing . 
veyes seemed to emit flame. “This from him! 


What, does the king think that after all that has 
passed, I will now give way to that pitiful Mary 
of Modena—that insipid apology for a queen— 
who is not worthy to unloose my sandal? And 
he, too, he thinks that he can slink back into his 
old ties of matrimony, and throw me from the 
height to. which he once strove to raise me. 


Leave Whitehall, forsooth, and go to a house in | 


St. James’s Square? Never, my lord king! 
See, you dare not come like a man and ask 
Catharine Sedley to give you up, that you may 
repent and be forgiven for those sins which you 
believe she will be eternally punished for in hell 
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because she is a woman. Never! and I will tell 


you 80 quickly.” 

She drew a richly chased desk towards her, 
bade the little page light a silver lamp, filled with 
perfumed oil upon it, and commenced writing. 
She wrote a few hasty words, enclosed it in a 
white silk envelope, tied around it a thread of 
gold wire, and gave it to the page, bidding him 
to bear it directly to the king without entrusting 
it to any intermediate hands. It was evident 
that she was deeply moved, for she rose from her 
seat, and walked backward and forward in the 
long room, with hands so tightly clenched that 
the nails were completely embedded in the palms, 
and thin as the hands were, and apparently 


bloodless, the red stream gushed out. 

“ Ha, they will see that neither confessor nor 
wife can make me give way. I will achieve still 
greater power over him than I have yet attained ; 
and they who now prophesy the downfull of the 
favorite, shall find their own hopes forfeited, not 
mine.” 

She stopped suddenly in her wild walk, for 
she heard footsteps in the corridor, and then 
her door was flung open and one clad in the 
semblance of royalty was by her side. 

“My brave, strong-minded Catharine,” he 
began, “ your love for me supersedes all ambition 
—desires no home save the one that shelters me 
—disclaims all compromise with my loving 
queen? By my faith I can admire thee for thy 
courage and affection, if not for thy beauty, 
Lady Catharine !” 

2” repeated the woman, scornfully. 
“Look at @e! did’I ever aspire to be called 
beautiful? When the rose and lily were blending 
in almost every face but mine within your palace, 
say, did I ever try to win you to call me so? 
Did I ever steal their arts to beautify this hag- 
gard countenance? Do not talk to me of 
beauty.” 

“Thou hast something better than beauty, 
Catharine ; thou hast wit and intelligence, which 
our court beauties lack.” 

“ Humph! you have not wit a to know 
that I have any.” 

“Now you are angry, Kate; but I well tell 
you the truth. The queen and my old confessor 
have been working upon me all day, and I finally 
agreed to make a proposition to you which I knew 
well'enough you would“never accept. In their 
eyes it was a renunciation of you. In mine, it 


was simply a trialof the affection I knew you 


possessed and would show for me.” 

Catharine’s face, well as she had learned to 
train it to disguise her emotions, could not hide 
the triumph of the moment. She turned away 
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that exultant look which she could not suppress, 
and which was heightened when the king, in the 


plenitude of his repentant love, offered to make 
her Countess of Dorchester in her own right. 
Even that woman’s ambitious heart stopped its 
fierce beating at this offer. She knew all the 
danger involved in accepting such an honor, and 


she lost little time in declining the dangerous 


bribe. 

But the king was in the full tide and madness 
of a passion which sought to elevate its favorite 
to a station, of which, perhaps, he had not sense 
enough to see the perils to her whom he wished 
to exalt. He would accept of no denial, and the 
unwelcome honor was proffered again and again, 


Catharine Sedley paused one moment longer on 
the brink of the precipice which ‘hung, flower- - 
crowned above an abyss that might be fatal. 
Slowly she then said : 

“T will accept it, my king, upon one condition. 
Promise me one thing, and I will be this unen- 
viable thing you wish to make me.” 

“Name any condition you please, fair one,” 
he answered, gallantly. 

“ That whenever you are tempted again to give 
me up, as you were this day, you will not write, 
but come manfally to me and announce your de- 
termination yourself, and give me one last, 


parting hour.” 

“ We promise,” was his response ; “ but there 
is no such thifg as parting hours in our love 
calendar. Talk not of parting.” And with a 
greeting to her as Countess of Dorchester, the 
king left the room. 

Catharine drew back the curtains and the red 
stain of the sunset sky reflected from the west on 
her sallow countenance, making it almost beau- 
tiful with its flush. 

“ All things are beautiful save this face,” she 
murmured, half in sadness, half in defiance. 

Three days after, Mary of Modena sat in the 
recessed window of her own apartment. To her 
the palm of beauty was never denied. With her 
it was the highest type of Italian loveliness. 
The pure, pale face whose hue was that of the 
rich, creamy leaf of the Egyptian lily—the eyes 
not so flashing, but as black and liquid as her 
rival’s—the graceful curve of the neck, the ex- 
quisite whiteness and beauty of the hands, were 
all as perfect as even a king might ask. A look 
of supreme sadness dwelt upon her eountenance, 
as it reflected the full beams of the moon shining 
through the window. She did not order lights, 
and when the attendant who sat beside her pro- 
posed it, she said gently: — 

“ Cease, Rosa, I will not have these miserable 
things that we call lights. They put out Heav- 
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en’s own light, that of this lovely moon. Heigho, 
this is weary, this life of ours. Even to a sov- 
ereign it isintolerableenough. But hither comes 


my own dear Leonore Caracci, and by her 
breathing I discover that she has something agi- 
tating to impart. Courage, Leonore, I can bear 
it all.” 

The maiden came close to the chair of her 


royal mistress, and stooping over it, she whis- 
pered a few words in her ear. The queen 
started. 

“Is%it so indeed, Leonore? Well, it is but 
adding one more of those burdens which, in the 
aggregate weightare so intolerable. Countess—” 

Nerved and brave as she thought herself, the 
poor queen had overrated her strength, and when 
next the king and Lord Rochester were present, 
she burst into mingled agonies of sorrow and 
rage before them. The spirit nursed in the 
glowing atmosphere of Italy could not brook 
desertion and insult for a rival like Catharine 
Sedley. The king was dismayed at the prospect 
before him, until Rochester soothed and com- 
forted him by the precedents given by other 
queens. 

“Remember, my liege,” he said, “ how after 
an interval of struggle, Catharine of Braganza 
condescended to treat the favorites of King 
Charles.” 

And strange to say, James hugged this saying 
of his wily courtier to his heart, nor deemed that 
Rochester, the acknowledged champion of the 
church, had done grievous wrong to religion by 
suffering the influence of Catharine Sedley to 
mingle with that of the Protestant ministers who 
were seeking to bring him into their faith. 

Such however were the characteristics of that 
court. The lowest means were employed by the 
highest, and even Ormond, who stood for the 
representative of virtue itself, did not blush to 
enlist her exertions, while the wife of Rochester 
took a part in the bad design which must forever 
cloud her name with infamy scarcely exceeded 
by that which surrounds the memory of 
Catharine Sedley. 

But they had counted falsely wpon the temper 
of Mary of Modena, if they believed she would 
even swerve from her principles. Nor did she 
silently conceal her emotions, but resigned herself 
openly to despair. She tasted no food, and 
abandoned herself to the wildest grief. 

“Let me depart,” she said, “I will go to 
tome convent, where I shall not be blasted by the 
hateful sight of that vile woman. Take my 
crown and place it, if you will, on her head. 
Pity that she cannot be a queen as well asa 
countess.” 


It was not in the nature of James to be insen- 
sible to these repeated remonstrances. If the 


penances which he inflicted on himself could 
have healed the wounds of his queen, there was 
no lack of that kind of balsam. He scourged 
himself constantly. Poor Mary, she kept that 
rope until she died, and then bequeathed it to the 
convent of Chaillot. 


Catharine sat alone in her magnificent apart- 
ment. She had been for hours expecting her 
royal lover, and she was now impatiently tapping . 
the little foot that rested on a silken cushion. 
The little dog had crept to her arms, but she did 
not heed his caresses. Rage and mortification 
were visible in her countenance, and the storm 
was ready to burst upon the first person who 
should enter. It proved to be only the little page, 
and even Catharine’s vindictive heart could not 
conceive wrong against the fair, curly-headed 
child, who dropped gracefully on one knee before 
her, and held up his missive. It was another 
royal note, and she threw Fidele from her arms 
while she read it. The dog moaned with pain 
at the hasty fall which she had given him, and 
crept to the side of little Robert Howard, who 
soothed and caressed him into silence. She 
read snatches of the note aloud, making a run- 
ning commentary on each. 

“I know that I promised to bid you farewell. 
in person.” “Curse on them who have pre 
vented it!” “I know too well that the sight of 
you would destroy my resolution, I cannot see: 
you again. One look would bring me to your 
feet.’’ 

“O God, he gives me up—it has come to this !” 

She looked round the apartments with wild, 
burning eyes, in whose black depths seemed. con- 
centrated all passions of the soul. Such misery _ 
and such rage were mingled there! Humap 
nature could not long have borne .that tension, 
and the big round drops, seemingly too large for: 
mortal eyes to shed, came slowly plashing down 
upon the marble slab where she leaned her head. 


There came a bright summer morning on. 
which all things looked too pure and holy for 
mortals to touch or disturb. The blue sky and 
the emerald grass, the richly-laden trees, all 
spoke a better language than the voice of any 
preacher could have uttered. <A splendid yacht 
lay rocking on the Thames, and a gilded and. 
painted boat was rowed towards it. A lady,. 
richly dressed, was handed from the boat to the 
yacht, which in a few moments, was sailing rap- 
idly down the river, whence it steered towards 
the Irish Channel. It was the parting hour for: 
Catharine Sedley from England. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


The stars are out, and Night hath set 
Each radiant one upon her crown ; 

And this young moon but lingers yet 
A moment till it goeth down. 


And on this night I’m gazing far 
Beyond the sky to upper heaven ; 
And fondly dream in some bright star, 

To one I loved, a home is given. 


I cannot think that one whose bright 
And peaceful life was nobly true, 
Is not, in that fair land of light, 
A dweller, and an angel, too. 


» 
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BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN. 


I map been some years connected with the 
Detective Bureau (so the thief-taker commenced 
his story), and had naturally arrived at a great 
degree of proficiency in the calling at the time 
when the strange matter occurred which forms 

is of my story. The chief officer of the 

bail called me to his private office one day, 

and without prefacing his words in any manner, 
‘began as follows : 

*“Gnuillot, I wish you to listen to what I am 
about to say with the utmost attention, for the 
service upon which I am about to detail you 
must be most thoroughly understood by you.” 

I bowed, and he continued : 

’“ Perhaps you may have heard the name of 
Jacques Guichard 

Before replying, I took a memorandum-book 
from my pocket and examined it thoroughly. 

“No such name figures in my books,” I at 
last replied. “Ihave here an alphabetical list, 
in which I will affirm there are the names of all 
the notorious rogues in Paris—each and every 
oné of them has his place in this book—but 
Guichard is not among them. Still, the name 
sounds familiar—I must have heard it at some 
time.” 

“You have, without doubt; although I can- 
not say that its owner was ever within ten leagues 
of Paris. Jacques Guichard is a most extraor- 
dinary man, although a common thief, or he 
could never have thwarted the extraordinary 
efforts that have been made to capture him, as he 
has done. His place of operation is the sea- 
coast and the country in the vicinity of St. Malo, 


and there he flourishes in the most extraordinary 
manner. The audacity of the man, according to 
all accounts, almost passes belief; his robberies 
have been for the past year extensive and heavy, 
and I am informed that all attempts thus far to 
arrest him have been utterly fruitless ; for he has 
a strange faculty of trifling with, and eluding all 
who are sent after him. How he does this, I am 
unable to say. A correspondent of mine ini St, 
Malo has at different times informed me of his 
various performances, and certainly, some of 
them almost pass belief. Why, actually, the 
man once entered the house of the mayor of the 
town, and finding him alone in his parlor, he 
walked in, took a gold watch and purse from the 
table, and after informing the mayor, who was 
absolutely stupefied with astonishment, of his 
real name, and politely begging the loan of the 
articles he had taken, he walked coolly away, and 
escaped, spite of the instant pursuit which was 
instituted !” 

“He is an adroit rascal, at all events,” I 
ventured. 

“ He is so—and if you can succeed in beating 
him with his own weapons, you will have the 
credit of doing what no man has yet been able 
to accomplish, in addition to the various large 
rewards which are offered for his apprehension.” 

“ Well, I will try,” I said, “and if Master 
Jacques manages to outwit me, it will certainly 
be by no advantage which any carelessness on my 
part might give him.” 

“Do so,” the superintendent replied ; “I can 
ask nothing more—and I have in some way ac- 
quired a belief that you will be sucesssful in this 
matter. But I was about to refer to a letter 
which I have just- received from Monsieur Au- 
guste Beauville, sub-chief of the St. Malo police. 
After recounting several of Guichard’s late au- 
dacious exploits, he goes on to inform me that, 
in utter despair of ever apprehending the fellow, 
he invites me to ask the assistance of one of our 
most skilled detectors. I have decided to com- 
ply with the request, and, as I have intimated to 


‘you, I have selected you for the service.” 


I bowed again, and he continued : 

“Monsieur Beauville will co-operate with you, 
and with the knowledge which he has of Guich- 
ard’s character and habits, will render you valu- 
able assistance. He will meet whoever I may 
send, he says, at the village of Auvergne, some 
distance this side of St. Malo, and there arrange 
a plan of operations. You will start as speedily 
as possible, and report to me when you return.” 

After a few more unimportant instructions, 
the superintendent dismissed me with the renewed 
injunction to lose no time in repairing to Au 
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yergne, and to put forth my best efforts after I 
had atrived there. These, however, needed not 
to be repeated. I had already begun to feel as 
though my professional reputation was at stake 
upon the issue of the business which I had under- 
taken ; and every incentive was upon the side of 
its faithful and successful prosecution. 

I left Paris the same night by diligence, and 
after two days of monotonous journeying, arrived 
at Auvergne. My first inquiry was for Monsieur 
Beauville, and ere long I found him. He had 
come to Auvergne the previous day, and was 
only awaiting my arrival. He was a somewhat 
elderly man, tall and spare in person, and evi- 
dently extremely nervous and excitable. A re- 
markable feature in his general appearance was 
his white powdered wig — and this, as also his 
immense gold-bowed spectacles, gave him a pe- 
culiarity which at once identified him. I intro- 
duced myself, mentioning my name and occupa- 
tion, and he immediately shook me cordially by 
the hand, exclaiming, at the same time: 

“ Ah, yes—I know who you are, and I am un- 
der a thousand obligations to Monsieur Berret’ 
for complying so promptly with my request. 
But I must tell you, Monsieur Guillot, I have 
been on thorns for the last twenty-four hours, 
waiting for your coming! We need go no nearer 
St. Malo than we are now—the scoundrel was 
seen in this vicinity no later than last evening ! 
But he was not to be found three minutes after- 
ward, of course. Upon my word, I have thought 
at times that the rascal was leagued with Satan 
himself! I should not consider his conduct so 
outrageous if he merely robbed and stole success- 
fully, but to trifle with the agents of the law as 
Jacques Guichard does, is an unpardonable 
sin y? 

This remark was so.much in keeping with the 
rapid estimate which I had formed of the char- 
acter of the sub-chief, that I could hardly re- 
press asmile. The observation was made in a 
tone of grief and sorrow, clearly indicating that 
the speaker felt most keenly the insults yhich 
the audacious Guichard had cast upon the police - 
department of St. Malo, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished member. 

“We have a keen-witted man to deal with, 
Monsieur Guillot,” he continued, “and a late 
discovery which I have made, serves to confirm 
the fact. You saw the letter which I addressed 
to Monsieur Berret ¢” 

1 replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, in conformity with my usual custom, 
Iewpied that letter into a book which I keep for 
that purpose. Yesterday I had occasion to con- 
sult the book, and to my. Segeiehment, I discoy- 
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ered that the copy to which I have just referred 
had been cut out and abstracted !”” 

“And what inference do you draw from the 
fact ?”’ I asked. 

“Simply, that that letter or copy,’is now in 
the hands of Jacques Guichard !” 

“ Do you think so?” I asked, in deep surprise. 

“I know it—I would wager fifty gold Napo- 
leons, that either Guichard or some one of his 
accémplices committed the act. It is a sample 


of the rascal’s boldness—and as we are sure that ° 


he knows of your presence here, we must act 
with double wariness and circumspection. And 
now listen to me, monsieur, and I will inform 
you of my plan.” 

I listened attentively, while the sub-chief thus 
stated the course of action which he thought it 
best for us to pursue : 

“'The principal operations of Jacques Guich- 
urd have been confined to the district covered by 
the forest of Marne, which surrounds this place, 
and lies between it and St. Malo. As I have 
stated, I know that Guichard was in this vicinity 
last evening, and in the absence of any other 
hypothesis upon which to act, we must suppose 
him still in this vicinity*at least, until we are 
positively informed to the contrary. 

“One of his haunts, as I have discovered 
from my own efforts to capture him, is the neigh- 
horhood of a farmhouse, perhaps a league from 
this place ; and there, I think we had better com- 
mence our operations. The persons at this 
house will afford us all facilities which they are 
able to furnish. 
we are in the neighborhood, and if you are not 
too much fatigued by your journey, perhaps you 
had better ride out to the farmhouse to-night. 
It is a short hour’s gallop—and I will give you 
a letter of introduction to my country friend.” 

“ Shall you not accompany me ?” I asked. 

“No—but I will shortly follow you. I have 
some correspondence which imperatively de- 
mands my attention for a brief time—an hour 
perhaps. This attended to, I will immediately 
take the road, and—but ah, I had almost for- 
gotten one thing. There is a small hut half- 
way between here and the farmhouse—you will 
see it on the road. It is a kind of depot which I 
keep for my official use; my spies and detectives 
often leave their reports and communications 
there, where I find them whenever I am in this 
vicinity. It is-a good arrangement, as it saves 
much time, and of course, it is a profound secret.” 

The sequel, however, proved most conclusively 
that there was one person who was perfectly in- 
formed on the subject. 

“Twas about to say,” Beauville continued, 


We will stay with them while. 
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“that doubtless, there are at the present time, 
many important papers in this repository await- 
ing my attention. I must, therefore, stop there 
and attend to them, and should I be able to des- 
patch this business before eleven o’clock—and it 
is now seven—I will join you at that time at the 
farmhouse. If not, I will pass the night at my 
hut. But in either event, you may be sure that 
I will rejoin you before breakfast to-morrow. 
Do these arrangements suit you ?” 

“In every particular, Monsieur Beauville,”’ I 
replied. Some few minor arrangements were 
then projected, and we parted until the morrow. 

Mounted upon a horse furnished by the sub- 
chief, I left the village and wended my way easily 
towards my destination. The farmhouse was 
easily found, and my letter of introduction at 
once secured me a welcome from its honest pro- 
prietor. I should mention, however, that upon 
the way I noticed the hut to which Monsieur 
Beauville had alluded. It was situated in the 
forest, being almost surrounded by it, and stand- 
ing some distance back from the highway. 

Mindfal of his agreement, upon descending to 
’ “tthe breakfast-room upon the following morning, 
I found that the sub-chief had already arrived. 
A cordial salutation passed between us, and after 
the meal had been despatched, we walked out 
together some distance. 

“Weare now ready for our preliminary in- 
vestigations,” Monsieur Beauville remarked, 
“and perhaps we had better separate, and prose- 
cute them singly. I have reflected upon this 
subject, and it appears to me that this will be the 
better way. Of course, I need not advise you as 


to your course and manner of proceeding—your | 


own experience will’ suggest whatever is needful.” 

I assented to his proposition, and we separated 
at once, each pursuing a different route. Upon 
leaving Paris, I had adopted the blouse of the 
common laborer, and consequently no suspicions 
of my official capacity could attach to the con- 
versations which I held that morning with several 
persons upon the road, and in various houses at 
which I stopped. Guichard, 1 of course men- 
tioned incidentally, and every person I saw had 
something to say concerning him. .Many rumors 
were in circulation as to his whereabouts, but I 
could only find one person who had positively 
seen the man. He told me unsuspectingly, that 
he had known Jacques Guichard at one period 
of his life, and could consequently identify him 
without hesitation. He had scen him, he said, 
two evenings before, just at dusk, almost on the 
corporate limits of Auvergne, and had immedi- 
ately informed Monsieur Auguste Beauville, who 
happened to be in the village, of the fact. But 


upon immediate search by a number of police- 
men, no Jacques Guichard could be found ! 

“He must be a wonderful man,” I remarked, 
after I had listened to his account with innocent: 
and open-mouthed astonishment. 

“ Le diable himself couldn’t catch him,” was 
the reply. “ Monsieur Beauville and his men 
had better give up the game at once. Guichard 
could steal the hair off their heads without their 
knowing it, if he made up his mind to do it.” 

With. the exception of the information which 
I gathered from this person, I could obtain no 
positive intelligence of the object of my search; 
and as the hour of noon had now arrived, and I 
had wandered back to the immediate vicinity of 
the farmhouse, I repaired thither at once, where 
I found Beauville just commencing his dinner. 

“ Well—and what success ?” he inquired, after * 
the domestic had left the room. 

“ Very little,” I replied—and thereupon gave 
him a brief summary of my proceedings. 

“Why, my dear fellow, you underrate your 
self,” he exclaimed, when I had finished. “ You 
have already taken one step forward—while as 
for myself, 1 am ashamed to confess that I have 
discovered nothing. You will probably return 
to-night leading the unlucky Guichard by a 
halter.” 

“IT hope I may,” was my simple reply. 

This last remark of Beauville, as also the 
manner in which it was spoken, struck me as 
being widely different from anything I had thus 
far heard from him ; but the incessant conversa- 
tion which he kept up prevented me from follow- 
ing up the train of thought which it suggested. 

We set out again after a brief rest, and separ- 
ated as before. This time my efforts were more 
vigorous, although made with no relaxation of 
caution, which with me had become almost ha- 
bitual. But strange to say, these efforts were at 
tended with not the slightest degree of success; 
although I took a different direction, and made 
use of extraordinary means to obtain informa- 
tion, my labors were utterly vain. 

“ Hang the fellow!” I soliloquized, as I came 
to a full stop in the middle of a by-path which I 
was pursuing. “ Hang the fellow—if I may be- 
lieve the stories I heard this morning, there are 
no less than a hundred Jacques Guichards—and 
T’'ll be bound not one of the hundred is within a 
dozen leagues of Auvergne at this moment!” 

The afternoon was not half gone—by the po- 
sition of the sun, I judged that it might be three 
o’clock—but I had by this time come to the con- 
clusion that I would prosecute my search no 
farther upon that day. 

“ I need time for reflection,” was my thought, as 
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Jdirected my steps towards the farmhouse. “I 
will return, shut myself up ia my room, and en- 
deavor to concert some peculiar measure, which 
mee put in practice, cannot fail of compelling 
Master Guichard to disclose in some way his 
whereabouts.” 

Buried with cogitations like these, I presently 
reached the house, and was just entering, when 
[met my worthy host. 

“Monsieur Auguste has returned before you,” 
he remarked, as he saw me. 

These simple words had an instant effect upon 
me. They re-excited the train of thought which 
the conversation of the agent had dissipated 
vhen I last saw him.. It instantly occurred to 
me that it was somewhat singular that Beauville 
should return thus early. True, the same suppo- 
tition miglit be applied to myself—but I reflected 
that his knowledge of the country and its inhabit- 
mts should give him facilities for discovery 
vhich Idid not possess, and I instantly decided 
that upon these grounds, his primary efforts 
towards our common object should be protracted 
longer than my own. 

“Aha,” I said, in answer to the above obser- 
tation, “ how long since he returned ?” 

“About an hour, I should say.” 

“And where is he now ?” 

“In your room—he desired me to conduct him 
there.” 

In my room! There are many occasions in 
the experience of a detective when he is forced to 
recive conelusions—but the conclusion which 
those words produced in my mind was the effect 
of no guess-work! With the rapidity of light- 
ting I recalled each particularity which I had 
noted in the manner and bearing of the sub-agent 
tince his arrival at the farmhouse ; and the rapid 
deduction which I was instantly able to draw 
fom them was such as almost to defy belief. 

“What is he doing*”’ was my next excited 
question. 

“Examining some papers, I believe.” 

“Examining papers—my papers?” I almost 
thouted. “ Jean, do you hear me?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Take off your shoes then—instantly !” 

“My shoes—take them off?” the man reiterat- 
ti, staring at me as if he wished to say he 
thought me crazy. 

“Yes—off with them!” And I kicked mine 
whemently from my feet. Jean did the same— 
probably from the force of example, for he could 
tot certainly have understood my meaning then. 

“Now follow me, and be sure that you make 
noise 
Thus admonished, Jean obeyed, and we as- 
23 
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cended the stairs together, passing thence along 
the hall, until we had reached my chamber. The 
door was open—but its occupant was kneeling 
on the floor, with his back towards us, and con- 
sequently we remained undiscovered. My valise 


| was upon the floor by his side, and from it he 


was taking papers, which he as quickly stowed 
away in his pockets. I looked but for one in- 
stant—then I acted! ‘Advancing noiselessly 
behind him, I inserted my fingers in his white 
wig, and lifted it from his head. As I did so, he 
sprang to his feet, but he did not escape my 
grasp, until I had also clutched the gold-bowed 
spectacles. And then the effect was precisely what 
Thad supposed it would be. The wig had covered 
a closely-cropped head of hair, and the spectacles 
had served as a mask to a face, which although not 
certainly wholly unlike that of the sub-chief, was 
as certainly not his! The exclamation of Jean, 
however, disclosed the trae state of the case. 
Starting back in astonishment, as he saw the 
person whom my att had revealed, he cried out: 

““Wh—what, in the name of heaven, is this? 
Jacques Guichard himself, as I live 1” 

At the sound of his name, the man sprang past 
me, but Jean was on the alert. Catching him 
by the collar, he tripped his feet from under him, 
and as he came down heavily upon the floor, I 
enclosed his wrists in a pair of irons, and the 
next instant had his feet similarly confined. 

“Now, Jean,” I said, “don’t leave this room 
till I return. Watch him as if your life depended 
upon it while I am gone. I will return in less 
than an hour.” 

Taking with me one of the farm servants, I 
repaired to the roadside hut as quickly as Jean’s 
best horse could carry me—and there I found a 
truly pitiful, though at the same time, a langh- 
able sight. Monsieur Auguste Beauville—minus 
his wig and spectacles, of course, and also his 
long gray overcoat—was strapped firmly to a 
chair, while a large gag was thrust into his mouth. 
The latter I immediately removed, and while I 
was casting loose his fastenings, he eagerly asked : 

“Monsieur, in the name of mercy, tell me 
that you have got the villain in your power !” 

“1 have, indeed,” was my reply. “I have just 
detected his strange transformation, arrested him, 
and have hastened to free you from your disagree- 
able situation.” 

“ Disagreeable indeed !” he rejoined, grinding 
his teeth. “The scoundrel—this rascally trick 
ought to add at least five years to his sentence ! 
You,must have conjectured before this, how the 
scamp operated. He surprised me here last 
night, bound and gagged me before I could make 
any resistance, and then, after he had arrayed 
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himself in my coat, hat and spectacles, he actual- 
ly asked me, gagged and helpless as I was, if 
I did not think he might pass for the sub-chief of 
St. Malo!” 

The idea of the ludicrousness of the situation 
of the worthy agent at that moment struck me 
80 forcibly that I burst into an irrepressible peal 
of laughter, in which he, contrary to my expec- 
tations, joined—remarking a moment after : 

“ Well, as this matter has turned out so well 
in the end, we can afford to laugh about it; but 
I verily believe that if the rascal had escaped after 
this exploit, I should have shot myself through 
vexation. As it is, you have done admirably— 
no person on earth could have avoided being de- 
ceived by his almost incredible transformation. 
His voice, too, was the exact re-production of my 
own. I have often heard that Guichard was a 
ventriloquist, and now I am satisfied of it.” 

Notwithstanding the very weak condition to 
which his long fasting and forced constraint 
had subjected him, the agent insisted on being 
immediately conveyed to the farmhouse; and 
when introduced to the presence of Guichard, his 
satisfaction was most edifyingly demonstrative— 
although when the latter maliciously inquired as 
to his reasons for preferring a sitting posture, the 
rage of the worthy agent became so excessive, 
that Iwas forced to interpose from fear of the 
consequences to the prisoner. 

From a knowledge of the singular character of 
Jacques Guichard, I was enabled without difficul- 
ty to assign sufficient reasons for the bold and 
very nearly successful step he had taken; and 
these inferences were afterwards confirmed by the 
prisoner himself, in the various conversations 


which took place between us while he remained |° 


under my charge. There was, in the first in- 
stance, the natural and characteristic audacity of 
the man, which was constantly urging him to do 
some act which might gain notoriety for him. 
Then there was the indignity which he wished to 
put upon his old enemy, the sub-agent, and in 
addition to these, the possession of the papers I 
had with me, containing as they did, some of the 
most important secrets of the police department, 
would, it may be well believed, have been of it- 
self a sufficient inducement to attempt the de- 
ception, and especially to such a person as 
Jacques Guichard. I had almost forgotten to 
say, that upon searching him, the letter which 
had been abstracted from Monsieur Beauville’s 
letter-book was found upon his person. The re- 
sult of my mission, it may readily be supposed, 
_ was amply satisfactory to myself. Guichard ‘was 
sentenced to a term of twenty years’ labor in the 
galleys—which term he is still serving out. 
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She hath passed the darksome valley, the sl 
Where the death-cold waters flow ; theatr 
She hath left the land of shadows, enthu: 
In the morning’s sunny glow; rivette 
And her maiden feet are pressing No. 
Paths beyond the vale of night, 
Where the shining river floweth ran th 
Close beside the throne of light. try the 
Ye who watched the pure heart fading ite 
In its youthful bloom away, — 
Saw ye not the patient waiting and to 
Of the spirit, day by day ?— most h 
Waiting for that peaceful slumber crease 
Death the angel kindly brings, paid te 
When he bears each new-born seraph ton ti 
Upward on his snowy wings? | 
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When ye saw his holy signet her pre 
Resting on that gentle brow, dressed 
Murmured not each warm heart, fondly. Her 
* Our beloved sleeps sweetly now?” : 
Like a rose-bud half unfolded, ceived 
Waking softly into light, was of 
’ Thus you left the maiden sleeping motion 
In her shroud of yestal white. 
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In the fresh and morning hours, large, b 
When our rainbow-dreams are brightest, liquid t 
And the dew is on the flowers. color. 
Sweet to sleep and be forgotten, . 
In the green earth's quiet breast : The 
Calm abode, serene dominion, plicity,, 
Where each weary heart shall rest. fully, hs 
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Tue orchestra at the principal theatre at Mot Paget 
cow had lately declined in interest. No new é 
singer of any note had appeared for some tim; oe 
and the citizens voted the whole affair # mer “my 
bore. It was at the commencement of the nine Por a 
teenth century, too, when the furor for music 
talent was increasing, and when young met hit yma 
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aher all, to be drawn by noble horses, rather than 
by the asinine substitutes. 

Suddenly, a new star appeared. After the 
dull calm of several months, her fame woke up 
the slumbering hearers to the requisite pitch of 
theatre-going ; and, once within the walls, the 
enthusiasm was beyond all bounds. Her voice 
rivetted the charm. 

No one knew who the singer was; but report 
ran that she was a great princess, who wished to 
ry the effect of her rich voice upon the multi- 
tude—who wished, for once, to feel the delicious 
excitement of applause and bouquet-catching, 
and to find out whether rank or genius brings 
most happiness to the possessor. This report in- 
ceased the interest wonderfully. The homage 
pid to the queen of song was all the deeper 
from the belief that rank and wealth were be- 
neath the simple robes of the singer; for, unlike 
her predecessors on the stage, the new vocalist 
dressed in the plainest garments. 

Her beauty, however, could have scarcely re- 
qived any additional lustre from dress. She 
was of a form so slender and willowy, that every 
motion was that of wavy grace, Her hair fell 
sboat her in heavy curls, dark and glossy; and 
her eyes, those interpreters of the soul, were 
large, black and lustrous, yet swimming in*a 
liquid tenderness that softened and subdued their 
color. 

The plain gray robe, made with nunlike sim- 
plicity, but fitting her perfect figure most beauti- 
fully, had not a single ornament, nor were her 
arms and neck exposed. This dress delighted 
the people, because it was a refreshing contrast to 
the brilliant colors and glittering gauds which 
they were tired of admiring. Here was una- 
dorned beauty, at least. So said the changeful 
cowd who, in the next favorite, would praise 
plendor and gorgeousness, and think nothing 
equal to the meretricious and half-clad wonder of 
the hour. : 

Among the many who saw and admired her, 
was Count Von Stralenheim, a young noble 
whose influence with the czar excited the envy 
of all others. Determined to pierce the mystery 
thatsurrounded her, he went, disguised as an 
ordinary youth, wishing to take lessons in music 
fom the master connected with the theatrical 
corps. Here he met her constantly, and under 
his disguise, he won her love. 

She frankly acknowledged to him her rank. 
Far from being a princess, she was only a serf 
telonging to the Prince Lodroff, and subject to 
higgecall at any moment. The vanity of pos- 
sing a superior singer made him willing to 
leanthe girl ; but even his influence could not in- 


duce her to array herself in the trappings that 
usually decorate the class to which he tempora- 
rily consigned her. 

A petted favorite of the Princess Marie, cal ° 
child of Prince Lodroff, she was allowed to fol- 
low her own whim of dressing like a nun; and 
her sweet and amiable temper had actually en- 
deared her to her mistress so much, that she was 
free to take her own way in many things. 

The season wore away ; but not with it passed 
the thought of the beautiful singer from the 
count’s mind. Across his memory came the de- 
licious moments in which he had felt sure that 
the downcast eye and timid blush were signs that 
he was beloved. But the maiden knew him only 
as the youth who was so earnest to study music 
as a profession ; and when recalled by Prince 
Lodroff, she wondered that the ardent attach- 
ment, so apparent, had not resolved itself into 
words, 

And yet why should she expect to be loved on 
wooed? Beautiful as she was, she was only a 
serf; and her native delicacy forbade hér seem- 
ing to ask for pity from him she thus worshipped. 

The count was awakened from his dream by a 
summons from the czar to attend him. He had 
two things to propose to him—one was to marry 
Prince Lodroff’s daughter, the other was to goon 
an embassy to England. The czar petted and 
trusted Stralenheim. Of all the throng of cour- 
tiers that surrounded the imperial presence, none 
seemed so good, so pure, so trustworthy as he. 

Stralenheim heard him through. It was a new 
thought—this question of  marriage—and with 
Marie Lodroff, too, of whose temper he had 
heard some odd things. He begged for time to 
reflect, which the czar graciously granted him. 
He returned to his house—the most beautiful 
residence in St. Petersburg—and retired to his 
library to meditate upon the subject suggested.. 
The presence of his secretary, Armol, did _ not. 
disturb him. He was accustomed to seeing him, 
in that distant corner, and would have been more- 
disturbed at missing him. 

After an hour’s silence, the count addvened: 
him. “I think, Armol, you have once been 
married ?” 

“ You are right, count,” answered dma, 3 

“ A state of great happiness, it is said. At all 
events, my friends seem anxious to get me there. 
I do not know that I wish to change my condi- 
tion, being contented with my present one. Still,. 
I suppose one must follow in the beaten track.’’: 

“ Who is the lady, sir ?” 

“The Princess Marie Lodroff. She is very 
beautiful and witty. What do youthink of mar— 
riage, Armol?” 


‘ 


’ “JT have heard a saying, count, that it is as if a 
man were to pathis hand into a bag of snakes, 
where there is only one eel; and that a man 
generally draws back his hand without the eel.” 

- “Indeed! Armol, that must have been ut- 
tered by some one whose bitterness has trans- 
formed his eel into a snake, and thenceforth was 
a woman hater. I think I have some idea of 
what love is, although, perhaps, I could not so 
well describe it. And ‘somewhere, perhaps, too, 
is the one I might love; but where she is, I 
think, is still a mystery. I do not myself believe 
it to be this princess, who is to unlock my 
heart.” 

“The singing girl at Moscow, count! You 
have not forgotten her ?” 

“Indeed, no! But if I loved her, Armol, it 
would be wrong to marry her under the existing 
prejudices of society. Lovely and good as I 
know this Alita to be, I should only make her 
unhappy, to place her in a sphere where she 
would not be recognized as an equal. But I 
must not think of her. Armol, you must go 
with me to Lodroff’s chateau, seven leagues from 
St. Petersburg. Show off as well as possible, 
with men and horses, and all the trappings which 
women like so well.” 

Armol retired, with a shade of dissatisfaction 
upon his brow, which the. count perceived. 

“ Strange,” thought he, “that Armol should 
be so petulant and bitter about marriage! Ah, I 
think I know why he isso! Multorf, the Chief 
of the Police, has'been pumping him, recently, 
about my private affairs, and Multorf is a good 
paymaster. Most likely he has corrupted my 
secretary, and the fellow is compunctious about 
letting me fall into the net which Multorf has 
provided for me; for I cannot doubt that the 
marriage and the embassy have both emanated 
from him. He is jealous of my love of free- 
dom, and he knows that I am anxious to have 
this whole system of espionage cease. If this 
cessation should take place, Multorf's power 
would cease with it, and Russia ~would owe me 

. But Armol—it is easy, to see that 
the fellow is in the pay of the chief. Ah, well! 
this is gratitude! I saved him from a watery 


- At the chateau of the Prince Lodroff, all was 


anxious expectation. The princess, a really ad- 
mirable and noble woman, save for the one fault 
of temper, was nervously »awaiting.the advent 
of the husband, whom her father and the. czar 
had so kindly provided for her without seeing 
him. The attendants were all busy in preparing 
for the count and his large retinue, and the 


prince himself was in high feather, boasting 
what a splendid ambassadress his daughte 
would make. 

Mocking and jesting at every one’s expense, 
Miholas, the dwarf, was strutting round in his 
absurd dignity, cutting hither and thither with his 
strong sarcasm that might pass for nonsense, by 
was really embedded in a real truth. Afar off 
was the train of Count Von Stralenheim. Asit 
neared the long avenue that formed the principal 
approach to the chateau, the count alighted, bid- 
ding Armol go on with the attendants and 
horses, while he wandered awhile through the 
forest. 

He threw himself down upon the ground, 
thoroughly enjoying the elastic spring of the 
thick carpet of mingled leaves and moss. He 
had been there for several minutes, and the sound 
of the horses’ feet had quite subsided, when the 
voice of singing fell on his ear. A little simple 
ballad, like those sung by the Russian peasants, 
sounded strangely familiar ; and, as the singer 
approached, he felt that there was but one voice 
in the world that could give it that touching ex- 
pression. She came upon him like a spirit, 4 
moment after; but already the voice had told 
‘him who it was that had thus moved the springs 
of* feeling within him. The singing girl of Moy 
cow stood before him. 

He knew-her instantly ; but it was long ere éhe 
recognized the pupil of her old master—for s 
such only had she known him. His altered dres 
puzzled her. She could not believe him really 
the same, but one strangely like him. 

He rose and bowed as reverently as though 
she were a queen; but, passing into a light 
familiar strain, he praised her singing, and asked 
her to repeat it. His likeness to another puzaled 
her—for she could not believe him to be the 
same who had spoken such loving words to her 
at Moscow, although he so much resembled him 
He saw her puzzled look, and comprehended it 
She spoke of the count’s expected arrival, and 
he told her that he belonged to his retinue. 

“ Ah, then you can describe him to me, sit! 
Believe me, I am already dying with curiosity t 
know what sort of a husband the princess ‘is to 
have.” 

“A very natural curiosity,” remarked the 
count, “and one I am quite willing to pario. 
Iam the count’s foster-brother, and have been 
said to resemble him greatly in person.” 

“Tt is the same,” thought the girl, as shes 
down on a stump, at some little distance,,atd 
surveyed him. “ But why does he mot recogni 
me?” 

There, was a sound of gushing water, tht 
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tame like soft, sweet music on the ear. Its mur- 
murings were well known to Alita; for, when the 
serf chain bound her spirit too deeply, she would 
come hither, and the low melody of its liquid 
gunds came to her heart like the voice of one 
beloved. But Stralenheim heard them for the 
frst time, and they surprised—enchanted him. 

He listened long, and then, in a few words, 
expressed his deep sense of the beauty of this 
little mimic waterfall, sparkling up in the lone 
wood, and mingling with the music of birds and 
bees and the waving of trees. 

“ Ay, sir—but do you know what gives them 
al this beauty ?” she asked, blushing. 

“What is it?” 

“It is because they are free—because the life 
isnot crushed out of them by slavery. O,I 
could envy the lightest insect—” 

Bhe stopped, abashed. The stranger had 
atisen, and now came towards her. 

“Girl!” he exclaimed, in his own noble man- 
nrand voice, which he had hitherto tried to 
disguise, ‘thou too shalt be free! Remember! 
Iewear it. Some time, I myself will free thee. 
Wait and hope !” 

Ina moment, he was gone. His course lay 
towards the chateau ; and thither Alita followed 
him, after waiting a sufficient time not to appear 
toseek him. That it was he whom she had met 
at Moscow, she could not doubt; but she could 
not guess at his motives in not appearing to recog- 
nizeher. But he had sworn to make her free. 
Thatwas enough. After that, love might come. 
She would do as he bade her—wait and hope. 

The day was drawing to its close. The count 
badarrived, had seen the prince, and had kissed 
the hand of his promised bride. He had pleaded 
fatigue and retired to his room, attended only by 
ArmoL 

“How many horses have we here, Armol?” 
asked the count. 

“Twenty,” was the answer. 

“Is the Arabian here—the black one that I 
tamed St. George ?” 

"Yes, my lord. We brought it, thinking the 
bride might like it.” 

“Well, well,” said his master, impatiently. 
“Is Stevan here—the serf that personated a 
merchant so well at our Christmas festivities ?” 
“He is.” 

“Did you ever love any one, Armol ?” 

“Ihave, my lord. When you rescued me 
ftom the Neva, did‘you not see a picture on my 
east? That was my wife. She died not long 
before that time.” 

“Was it? Then indeed I may trust you: 
lew look me in tile face, Armol. Ihave a 


promise registered, which you may help me to 
keep. Answer me as if you were on your death- 
bed—will you serve me or Multorf?”’ 

Armol started. ‘“ Did you know that I was 


we sa report your words and actions, my 

|“ Of course I did. But your burden. mast 
You had little to carry 
But to the point—are 


have been light, Armol, 
him, my good fellow! 
you mine or Multorf’s ?” 

“ Yours, count, and forever.” 

“Good! I take you at your word. Armol, I 
used to sneer at love ; but I have seen one to- 
day that I am mighty near loving. After you 
left me in the wood, I met—whom do you 
think? The singing girl, Alita. She is Prince 
Lodroff’s serf; but shall beso no more. I have 
sworn to free her, and will do it. Stevan must 
disguise himself, play the merchant, and buy her 
from the prince, who prides himself upon own- 
ing her, just as he prides himself upon his 
horses. Remember this one thing, Armol— 
Alita must and shail be free.” 

At the last glimmer of twilight, the bell at the 
outer gate of the prince’s residence was rung fu+ 
riously. An attendant soon entered, saying that 
a merchant had arrived from Moscow who wished 
to see the prince, who gave orders for his 
admittance. 

The man entered, bowing to the prince and 
Count Von Stralenheim, who was present. . 

“Your business, my friend?” asked the 
former. wind 

“Your highness must know that I am the 
director of the Grand Opera at St. Petersburg. 
Our emperor’s fete day approaches, and, as we 
have heard that your highness has a singing girl 
here, whose voice does credit to your judgment, 
I have come to see if your highness will part 
with her to me. But first, with your permis- 

sion, I would gladly hear her voice, as I am too 
fastidious to abide second-rate talents, and.my” 
reputation for musical taste would be impeached.” 

“Confound the coxcomb!” whispered the 
prince to Stralenheim; “I will let him hear 
what a girl, who is my serf, can do. Believe 
me, he will find his grand opera thrown into the 
shade by this Alita.” 

He then ordered to call Alita, and to ask the 
princess to come with her. 

“ Alita,” said her master, “ here is a man who 
hinks it possible thata’ Russian girl may sing: 
Still, he is not quite sure; so perhaps you had 
better convince him. Sing the song you sang 
when the grand duke arrived. No, don’t speak 
to her, count ; you will be apt to frighten her.” 
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Alita sang this song, and afterwards another— 
the last a love-ballad—the count trembling all 
the while because she sang so well, and fearing 


the prince would not part with her. 


The pretended director assumed a still more 
consequential look. 

“ Hum !” said he ; “ tolerable—quite tolerable. 
I think I could make something of her, your 
excellency. Perhaps I might give thirty thou- 
sand roubles for her.” 

“ O, father !” exclaimed the princess ; “ surely 
you will not let this man carry off my little 
Alita! What should we do for singing, if the 
czar came, as he may, at the approaching fes- 
tivities? Remember!”—she whispered—“ the 
count is to be first ambassador, and the czar 
may honor our marriage by his presence.” 

“True, Marie! No, not for twice that sum 
shall Alita be sold. Merchant—you are an- 
swered! Our singing girl remains with us.” 

After they had all left the room, except the 
princess and her attendant, the former reproached 
Alita for singing so well. 

“Did you not promise me to dress awkwardly, 
and to sing with false notes? Why did you 
break your word ?” 

At this moment, Mikella, the executioner be- 
longing to the prince’s household, passed through 
the hall, and, catching the princess’s last words, 
he seized the opportunity to revenge an old 
grudge against Alita. 

“ This girl, your highness, went out into the 
wood, by the Fairy’s Fountain, to meet the 
count, on the very day of his arrival. Peterkin 
says they often met in Moscow.” 


“And yet the count called her ordinary, It 


must have been only her own forwardness—” 

Alita’s face crimsoned with wounded pride 
and indignation. 

“You know me better, princess. 
unwomanly. 
admiration.” 
“Unwomanly! You forget your place, slave, 
Here, Mikella—to-morrow this girl must be 

Without deigning a word to her favorite, the 

left the room. 

“TI thought there would come a reckoning be- 
tween us,” said Mikella. “You remember call- 
ing me a brute, for scourging the Polish boy? 
Now it will be on your own pretty shoulders.” 

“Begone, base wretch. I do not fear thy 
lash,” answered the maiden, going out of the 
door opposite where he stood. The executioner 


Your snger is 
You know me to be no seeker after 


_, followed her, without seeing that the count and 


Armol had long been standing at the other door, 
concealed by a heavy screen. 


“Will you suffer this punishment to take 
place, my lord ?”’ asked Armol. 

“Suffer it? No—though twenty thousand 
princes and princesses commanded it. A gentle 
damsel—this Princess Marie—whom the czar {s 
so anxious for me to wed! But never mind, 
Armol! ‘she shall not wreak her vengeance on 
that fair girl. They may kill her; but scour 
her—no, never! This night, we will bear he 
away. The case admits of no paltering.” 

Alita passed on in her dreamy, absent state, 
Some one spoke her name. She looked up aiid 
saw Andretti, the prince’s steward, who had often 
vexed her by his protestations of love. He 
stopped her progress, told her that he knew what 
was her apparent destiny, and offered: to sereen 
her from it, if she would but promise to many 
him. 

The girl’s scorn was visible in her speaking 
countenance. Her large, lustrous eyes seemel 
almost to emit sparks of fire, as she replied in 
terms of immeasurable contempt. 

“ You do not know what awaits you, Alita” 

“Do I not? Do I not remember the littl, 
delicate page, Vitelli? Yet all the agonies in 
flicted on that poor boy—the wounds which | 
thank God I was permitted to make easier by 
my sisterly care—would not be so hateful tome 
as your love. Are you answered ?” 

“Think !—is my wealth nothing? Is fie 
dom—for, as my wife, you will be free—is it 
nothing to you ?” 

“ Much !—the freedom, I mean—but nothing, 
when another and more hateful chain is proffered, 
instead of that I now wear.” 

That night, there was a grand banquet ia 
honor of the Princess Marie’s betrothal to th 
count. The latter was ill at ease ; but stroveto 
carry off the miserable pageant with a calm 
face. If Armol should fail!—the thought was 
misery. He strove to think if a single pointia 
the secretary’s ingenious plot could be leftm 
guarded. He chatted gaily to the princess, by 
whose side he was placed ; but he spoke no worl 
of love. ‘There, indeed, he was not deceitful 
A calm lover, she thought him; but then she 
was not susceptible, unless her jeglousy was 
aroused, and the trifling affair with Alita was for 
gotten, or only remembered when a song ws 
called for. Then she bethought her of te 
maiden whom she had petted so much, ail 
would gladly have recalled her to take the fint 
part in the performance. “She was about 
whisper her wish to the prince, when a bright 
light flashed across the windows of the banquet 
hall. Every one sprang up at once. Thole 
‘wing of, the chateau was in: flames. In a 
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ment, all was confusion; and although the at- 
tendants, aided by the count’s retinue, succeeded 
jm extinguishing the fire, it was not until the 
gntire household was in the deepest alarm, and 
the company broken up for the night. 


The sun shone brightly *on the snow-clad 
streets of Moscow. Within the prince’s winter 
palace, to which he had removed after the fire— 
which, fortunately, did no great injury—sat the 
Princess Marie. She was folding her hands 
listlessly on her lap, and seemed anxiously 
awaiting some one. A footstep near, roused all 
her energies ; and when the door was opened, she 
looked the impersonation of beauty, but with a 
touch of savageness about her, that reminded the 
count—for it was he who entered—of a mag- 
nificent panther or tigress: He brought her a 
diamond tiara, for the emperor’s ball. 

‘She put it aside, with faint commendation, 
and eagerly asked him if he had heard the news. 
No, he had heard nothing, save the emperor's 
arrival. 

“Better than that, count. That wonderful 
police— How strangely you look, count!” 

“Tt is nothing. Proceed! That wonderful 
police, you say.” 

“Yes. Multorf is great, that is certain. He 
has tracked Alita, and will soon discover her. 
If he can but find her, we will have her life.” 

“We! what we?” 

“Why, count, you would not spare her? 
Would you forget her insult to me? I see! I 
tee! Yes, count—her life!” 

“Then you shall have mine. Princess, listen 
‘tome calmly: I see you doubt me. © Well, 
what if those doubts were certainties? What if 
#man—I do not say a count or a prince, but a 
man—had sworn that an innocent girl should not 
be subjected to a cruel scourging? should be 
rescued from that horrible system of private 
tyranny which is the plague-spot of Russia ?— 
what if this man was the betrothed of one wo- 


man, while he loved another? Marie! I will 
tot justify myself by words; but look into 
your own heart, and if there is anything like no- 
bleness there, you will exonerate me from all 
blame. We cannot now be friends. After this 
‘*vowal, we shall be enemies ; but let us be noble 
es. Farewell! I go to seek one who is as 


beautiful, though not so fortunate, as yourself.” 

He left her, without another word. For her 
life; she could not have spoken. There was a 
@randeur in his confession that made her love 
him a thousand times more, than if he had flat- 
tered her, or denied his love for Alita. Every 


her. But, with all his greatness, he loved a 
serf better than herself! That was the bitter 
drop in the cup which he had given her to drink, 
and, proud as she was, the haughty princess 
bowed her head upon her hands, and wept such 
tears as had never fallen from her before. 


In an apartment of the imperial palace, the 
czar was seated in conversation with a man who 
bore in his countenance a mixture of craft and 
ferocity, which, in that presence, he strove to 
subdue. He had succeeded so far as to work 
his coarse features into a cringing expression, far 
more hateful and disgusting than his real, natural 
look. It was the chief of the Russian police, 
Maultorf. 

“You hate the count, I see,” remarked the 
emperor, evidently in answer to what Multorf 
had been saying ; “and yet he was the truest 
friend Ihad. Strange enough, that he whom I 
deemed so great, ‘should all at once commit 
crimes worthy of being denounced by the police.” 

“I did not hate the man, my liege—only his 
theories. You see how he has carried them out. 
His practice has but too fully agreed with them. 
He has been guilty of many highcrimes. Think, 
my liege, of the count’s setting fire—” 

“There—don’t rehearse that again, good 
Multorf. The count is on his way to Siberia, an 
exile, through your means. Is not that enough # 
And yet I would to God my friend were back 
again to court! Methinks he has left but sorry 
substitutes in the other courtiers.” 

“ My liege, he would have overthrown your 
authority.” 

“Pugh, man! Not mine—only yours. For, 
me, I shall never find another Stralenheim. 
Why did Ibanish him? Well, as years £0 on, 
I may harden, too. Multorf, you may go. 

The officer gathered up some papers which he 
had brought for the emperor’s inspection, and 
retired. ‘The empcror bowed his head upon his 
hands, and a tear—a real, genuine tear—actually 
forced its way through his fingers, Hearts may 
beat nobly beneath the trappings of state. 
From this touch of nature, he was aroused by 
the entrance of an officer, who said : 

“ My liege, there is a woman at the door who 
insists upon an audience. She declares that she 
will kill herself, if not admitted.” 

“Let her come in.” 

She entered—a pale, slight girl, with long, 
flowing hair and brilliant eyes, shining even 
through tears. 

“Who are you?” asked the emperor. 

“Tam Prince Lodroff’s serf, but loved by the 
Count Von Stralenheim.” 
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“Then you are she who has robbed me of my 
friend. Come hither!” 

Alita approached. The emperor took both 
her hands and looked earnestly into those large, 
swimming eyes, which, though tearful, were still 
full of resolution and " 

“You are beautiful—Alita, I think they call 
you! Such was the name they mentioned. 
Yes, you are very beautiful ; but still he ought 
not to have loved you.” 

“Some who are greater in rank than the 
count, have loved where they should not.” 

“ You are insolent!” said the emperor, drop- 
ping her hands. 

“Nay, only too truthful, mighty czar! It is 
the tallest tree which tells how the wind blows.” 

* “Yes, we know our kind subjects mark all our 
“movements. It was reserved for you to tell us 
what they did not dare to speak of.” He took 
her hands again, and said more kindly: “I can 
see why the count loved you. You were of his 


stamp—truth-telling and bold. "What more ?”’ 
“The count swore to make me free. He did 


“Notso. The fire wasasham. The damage 
was made up from the count’s own purse, in a 
few short days. No one was injured save 
Mikelli, the executioner, and he drew his wea- 
pon against the count, who of course defended 
himself. Now, my liege, if that beautiful woman 
whom the world says one values so highly—” 

“Stop, Alita! I shall grow angry.” 

“Nay, my liege, hear me—I am beyond fear. 
If she were sentenced to be scourged—to be the 

of coarse crowd—coarse men and coarser 
women—and he should fire a town to save her, 
would you esteem him less ?” 

Audacions !” 

“Nay, sire—only true! True to your majesty 
and to the count himself.” 

“Girl! this is the firsttime that any one has 
dared to speak thus in our presence. Do you 
expect to be pardoned ?” 

“T do not seek it, my liege; but I have heard 
that he—the best, the noblest of your subjects— 
is banished to Siberia. O, mighty emperor !— 
think yon it is a wise thing to send a true heart 
from you ?” 

“By heaven, no!. You touch @ chord which 
vibrates strangely to your voice, although your 
words are over bold: . For once, I will trust a 
woman. See that you deserve the trust.” 

The emperor wrote a few hurried . lines, to 
which he affixed his signet, and put the paper 
into the hands of the now trembling Alita. She 
glanced at its contents, as he bade her and fell on 


her knees before him. It was a recall of th 
count from Siberia! The maiden spoke nota 
single word, but her countenance expressed her 
feelings more than words could do. 

A moment after she had left the presence, and 
was on her way to the frontier, with the precious 
document in her hand. Fortunately the jewels 
with*which the count had presented her in her 
brief stay in Moscow, after her escape, were stil] 
concealed about her. These were ample for the 
expenses of her journey, and she spared neither 
time nor money to execute her purpose. 

She overtook the band of exiles, of whic 
Stralenheim was one, and with all the rapture of 
a fond heart she gave him the paper containing 
the recall, without a word. Sitting by the way- 
side, worn and weary, he had not recognized her 
as she passed along the line of exiles. Whep 
his eye fell upon the words, he sprang upw 


thank the bearer of the welcome news, and saw 


Alita! 


On one of the pleasantest streets in St. Peters- 
burg, an old man sits in a large window, sur 
rounded by a troop of grandchildren to whom he 
is relating the story of his life. Beside himis 
his wife, younger than himself, and still beautiful 
in her serene decline. At the close of his tale, 
he clasps her hand and whispers—“ Mine still— 
my own Alita—now and forever!” And as the 
children scamper off into the garden, she lays 
her heac upon his breast, while he kisses again 
and again the dear eyes that are almost as bright 
as when she sang his heart away, sixty year 
ago, at Moscow. 


Perhaps the Count Stralenheim planted the 
first seed of that freedom which is slowly ripen- 
ing over the barren wastes of Russia. Recently, 
the emperor has decreed that the serfs shall be 
set at liberty after six months’ labor in the mites 
—certainly a long step from the perpetual sert 
dom that stained its early history. 


TUREISH PARABLE. 

A traveller who spent some time in Turkey, 
relates a beautiful parable which was told bys 
dervise, and which seemed even more beautiful 
than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the accusing 
angel. “Every man,” says the dervise, “has 
two angels; one on his right shoulder and one 
on his left. When he does anything wrong, the 
angel on his left shoulder writes it down, He 
waits till midnight ; if before that the man bows 
down his head and exclaims, ‘ Gracious Allah! 
I have sinned—forgive me!’ the angel rubs it 
out, and if not, at midnight he seals it, and the 
angel on the right shoulder weeps.” 


Superficial knowledge is like oil upon water— 
it shies deceitily, but can easily be skimmed of 
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the basket where she had found it. 
. Ma had told me in answer to my queries regard- 


CRAZY NELL. 


BY BELL RUTLEDGE. 


“Wet do I recollect the time,” said my 
grandma to me, one cold winter evening, as we 
were seated by the bright hickory fire whose 
ruddy flames leaped cheerily up the wide-mouthed 
chimney, shedding a cheerful light upon the 
old-fashioned furniture of my grandmother’s 
room, and casting flickering shadows upon the 
ceiling, —“ when Crazy Nell was young and fair 
as any girl in all Westfield. Yes, young and 
beautiful— you would hardly believe it now, 
would you, child? But, deary me, time and 
sorrow make sad changes!” And my grand- 
mother passed her hand slowly over her fore- 
head, and absently let fall her knitting, and I 


knew by the kindling of her faded eye that her 


thoughts were wandering back to that past when 
her own youth-time was fair and bright. 

It was snowing fast without—a wild storm— 
and the driving wind sifted the white flakes 
against the window panes, into every crevice of 
the shingled, gabled roof—and sometimes a sud- 
den gust whirled down the chimney, and sent a 
shower of sparks out all over the nicely swept 
hearth. 

Ihad come down to grandma’s to spend my 
short winter vacation, with my seventeen-years- 
old head filled with boarding-school romance ; 
and the prospect of a story, where the heroine 
promised to be “ young and beautiful,” seemed 
very delightful. Crazy Nell seemed at once in- 
vested with an interest which an hour before, I 
had not thought it possible the poor village wan- 
derer could have inspired. Already imagination 
had converted her matted hair, wild eyes and 


~ bent figure, into a vision of youth—her faded 


gown and crooked bonnet, which before I had 
regarded as antiquities worthy of Barnum, into 
relics of better days and fallen fortune. 

“O tell me the story, grandma!” I exclaimed 
eagerly, drawing my chair nearer her own, and 
disturbing her favorite tabby cat at her feet, who 
purred a decided negative to such advances, 
“What! did you know her—Crazy Nell ?—and 
is that the reason you are so kind to her, and 
always set apart food for her?’ For I had no- 


~ ticed ever since I had been at grandma’s, a nice- 


ly filled basket set out just at dusk on the plat- 
form of the old well at the back door, which the 
strange woman came and took away, creeping 
back in the winter morning’s twilight to replace 
And grand- 


CRAZY NELL. 


ing her, that she had never crossed any threshold, 
save her own tumble-down hut by the river’s 
side, for many years. ; 

“ Tell me the story—do, grandma ?”’ 

“ Well, Isabel, child,” commenced my grand- 
ma, “it is near to thirty years now, since Crazy 
Nell first came to our town. Then, the boys would 
follow her through the streets, calling after her, 
and vexing her, for such a straggler was before 
unknown in our village. I was walking over from 
the store one day, when I first saw her. A crowd 
of boys were standing by the wall where she had 
sat down to rest. I stopped and looked at her 
too, for there was a familiar look in her face ; 
but it was a long time before I could bring my- 
self to believe that poor creature was one whom 
I had known in my youthful days—Nelly Simp- 
son, the beauty of our village. And when I had 
looked at an old, faded miniature which she held, 
gazing steadily on it, while the boys stood by in 
wonder, then I remembered something which I 
had heard since I was married and left home— 
that Nelly Simpson had gone crazy and been shut 
up in a mad-house. The picture she held in her 
hand I remembered too. It was the face of Ed- 
ward Carey, a handsome young man who had 
come to our village one winter to keep singing 
school in the old school-house at the Point. 

“ Edward Carey had not been in town a week, 
before he was a favorite with every one—and 
singing school nights, the old school-house was 
crowded with young folks from far and near, the 
country round. Right pleasant it was, child, on 
moonlight nights to hear the sleigh-bells jingling, 
and by-and-by the good old-fashioned tunes ring- 
ing out from the old school-house. 

“ At first, the new singing schoolmaster seemed 
shy and bashful—though all along, there was a 
wicked, hidden look about him which I never 
liked, and your grandfather, dear, who then first 
began seeing me home, used to say that Edward 
Carey was a ‘good singer,’ but I could never get 
him to say anything better in his favor. I de- 
clare, child, it makes me young again to think of 
it!” And my grandmother’s cheeks kindled 
with the crimson flush of youth. 

“I don’t believe young folks enjoy themselves 
so well now-a-days, with their new-fashioned balls 
and parties, and levees, and fairs. There, were 
huskings and apple-bees, and a ball Washington’s 
birth-night in the Lafayette tavern, over to 
North Hampton,where your grandfather and I led 
off at the head of the set, folloWed by Nelly 
Simpson and Edward Carey, and Jerry Morri- 
son played the violin, and we had a great supper. 

“ Well, all that. winter Edward Carey went 
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came to a party with his picture round her neck— | selectmen of Westfield, and they came over and 


the same which I saw her looking at that day, 
sitting by the wall. Well, by-and-by they were 
married by old Parson Abbott, and Carey took 
Nelly off toa distant city, where he said his 
father and mother lived, and where she should 
have a beautiful home of her own. 

“ About that time your grandfather and I were 
married, dear, and moved over to Greenland, 
where we have lived together for so many years. 
About a year after, the strangest story came out 
about Carey. Somebody read it in a paper, that 
some people had come on from the South and 
arrested him for bigamy! Nobody could believe 
it tillone day poor Nelly came back with her 
baby in her arms, pale and broken-hearted. Her 
mother had died that year, and farmer Simpson 
‘was a changed man, and his health was failing 
fast, when Nelly came home a poor, betrayed 
woman. She went about the house pale and 
melancholy, shunning the neighbors who came 
in to see her, and a smile was never seen upon 
her face. The doctors said she was in a hopeless 
state of despair—and days and weeks went by 
and yet she was no better. 

“Then the baby, a little wan creature who lay 
and moaned all day long, died. Then poor Nell 
went crazy—the blow was too much for her fail- 
ing mind, and Dr. Williams said it would be 
necessary to send her over to the asylum. Five 
years passed, before I again heard from Nell, 
when somebody visiting me from Westfield, told 
me that she had come home to live with her old 
father ; that the doctors said her mind was gone 
forever, but as she was harmless it was cruel to 
keep her shut up there. 

“T heard no more, until I read Farmer Simp- 
son’s death in the country newspaper—and a few 
months after, saw Crazy Nell sitting there by the 
roadside. I took her by the hand, and said : 

“* Nelly, don’t you remember me? You are 
tired with your long walk—wont you go home 
with me ?” 

“ She looked up with a strange look in her black 
eyes, and smiled ina way that made my heart 
ache, and said, sadly : 

“*Go away! go away! I will not goin to 
the ball to-night—Edward is not here to go with 
me—they have carried him off to prison! They 
have got my baby, too. They killed it! This 
is all I have left me—you shall not have it!’ 
And she hid the picture in her bosom. 

“I could tot get her to go home with me; but 
I persuaded the boys to go away, and then fol- 
lowed Nell to the old house by the river’s side, 
from which I could not coax her away. The 

-mext day your grandfather sent word over to the 


took her back, for Farmer Simpson had left 
enough to maintain her. They hired a woman 
to take care of her at theold farmhouse, but she 
slipped away and came again over here. They 
carried her back, but it was of no use, she came 
here again, when they concluded to let her re- 
main, as she was harmless. 

“They fitted her up a few rooms, where she 
has ever since lived her lonely life—and she has 
never crossed a threshold, or entered any door- 
yard but mine all these long years. I always set 
out her basket of food, which she comes and 
takes, as you saw her last night. Poor Nell! 
Hers has been a hard lot, but she is getting old 
now, and will soon go to the land where sorrows 
never come, and ‘the weary are at rest.’ Well, 
father,” looking up, as my grandfather entered 
the door, leaning on his cane, “I have been tell- 
ing Isabel about poor Nelly Simpson.” 

“But what became of Nelly’s husband—Ed- 
ward Carey?” I asked. “What did they do 
with him ?”’ 

“ Well, he was sentenced to State’s Prison for 
ten years,” answered my grandfather ; “ but his 
friends were rich and powerful, and some think 
they bribed the jailor and other authorities, 
for one day his cell was empty and the bird had 
flown. I suppose they got him off to foreign 
parts, as he was never heard from since that 
day. Phew, how the snow blows! This north- 
easter is a pretty tough onc! We shall have six 
inches of snow by morning. Isabel, child, bring 
me the almanac—let’s see what old Dudley 
Leavitt says about the weather these days. 
‘More snow may be expected.’ I declare, the 
old gentleman is right. Now just hand me my 
slippers, Bell. I hope old Nell will keep close 
till this storm’s over, or she’ll be likely to suffer. 
I’ll go over there in the morning, mother, and 
see if all’s comfortable. ’Taint right for her to 
be left there alone to herself, to my mind. Now 
hand your poor old grandfather his glasses and 
the newspaper, Bell—I want to look at the Brigh- 
ton Cattle Market.” 

obeyed my grandfather, and then sat down 
in a cesy arm-chair by the hearth, thinking of 
poor Nell’s sad story—so like a real romance I 
had read in books. 

It mast have been an hour later, and grand- 
ma’s knitting-needles and the storm without had 
lulled me into a quiet doze, when suddenly the 
stamping of feet was heard on the doorstep, and 
I awoke to behold grandpa hastening to the door 
with a candle, and Mr. Saunders and John Arm- 
strong, two of the neighbors, lifting a form all 
covered with snow into the entry. 
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“T b’leve, neighbor Rutledge, we’ve got Crazy 
Nell here stark and stiff! Stumbled over her out 
here on the turnpike, right in the road, and the 
snow drifting all over her. My horse stopped 
stock still, and John and I got out to see what 
the matter was, for it’s so dark you can’t see 
your hand before ye. Jest bring some camphire, 
Miss Rutledge.” 

Grandma and I ran to the closet for restora- 
tives, while they brought poor Nell to the fire. 

“Better go after Dr. Kittredge, neighbor,” 
said my grandfather, looking into old Nell’s 
white face from which grandma had just put 
away the tangled gray hair all dripping with the 
melting snow. 

But the message was in vain. All our rub- 
bing, and blankets, and hot water which grand- 
ma brought, could not bring poor Nell back to 
life. And when old Dr. Kittredge came, he only 
shook his gray head, and said, solemnly : 

“Tt is allover! Poor Nell—she’s got home 
at last!” 

Then the neighbors came in, and the sad event 
of the evening was talked over. One had seen 
her walking slowly along the turnpike at night- 
fall, apparently toward her home, the hut by the 
river. But, alas for poor Nell—perhaps blinded 
by the drifting snow, she had become bewildered 
and sank down where it had woven its soft, 
white mantle around her—that soft, white mantle 
underneath which she calmly went to sleep. For 
asmile was on her aged, wrinkled face; and 
when the women unloosed her tattered gown, 
they found a faded miniature upon her breast— 
the beautiful but false face of the betrayer of her 
youth! 

Perhaps on the threshold of the unknown 
land they met again—the betrayer and the be- 
trayed—and Edward Carey’s guilty soul shrank 
back with bitter self-accusations, as he turned 
away to his own world of darkness, while up to 
the white courts of heaven the Redeemer led, 
“clothed and in her right mind,” one whom we 
knew on earth as Crazy NEct. 
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WEIGHING A THEFT. 


A Connecticut Yankee missed two pounds of 
fresh butter. The maid, however, had not only 
stolen it, but fastened the theft upon a kitten ; 
averring, moreover, she caught her in the act of 
finishing the last morsel. The wily Yankee im- 
mediately put the kitten into the scales, and found 
it to weigh but a pound and a half! ‘This mode 
of accurate reasoning being quite conclusive, the 

confessed her crime, fair fame of 

itty was relieved from the malicious im- 
York Picayune. 


THE INTERCEPTED BOUQUET. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Some years ago, when I first began to go 
round loose by myself, and was consequently 
as green as a leek, I passed a summer, or rather 
part of a summer, at a fashionable watering place 
in the State of New York. It was quite early 
in the season when I first loeated myself at the 
hotel, and but little Company had as yet arrived. 
Among the few who proposed stopping for the 
summer, however, was a Miss Jones, a tall, 
thin, oldish young lady who dressed in the most 
juvenile of costumes, and wore her hair in the 
most astounding little curls and frizzles all over 
her head and down her neck. She was an un- 
usually “accomplished” young lady, was Miss 
Jones ; she played and sang of course, arid was 
profound in foreign tongues—at all events, she 
was eternally lugging about the house some out- 


or tail of. She was great, too, in the noble 


sciences of psychology and phrenology, and 
mesmerism, and such like highly useful and ben- 


/ would chatter about “ temperaments,” and “ or- 
gans,” and “influences,” and conditions of the 
mind, was something bewildering. 

Besides all this, she was by no means to be 
sneezed at in the poetical line ; and the way gilt- 
edged note paper, and all such rhymes as love 
and dove, and morning and dawning, and fawn- 
ing and warning, and scorning, and the rest of 
em, had to do duty, was a caution to old folks. 
Her muse was rather a sombre muse than other- 
wise ; her effusions mostly hinting that she had 
found the world as hollow as a pumpkin, and 
that she should probably put her relatives to the 
trouble and expense of planting her while she 
was yet in the spring time of youth. Vague in- 
sinuations sneaked along the lines to the effect 
that some appalling and mysterious sorrow had 
overshadowed her young life; and though the 
dreadful secret, whatever it might be, was, and 
for the present must be, locked and bolted in her 
own stricken heart, yet when the time came that 
they should lay her beneath a certain willow on 


sympathizing world would be struck flat aback 
to find what a hard-hearted old rip of a world it 
had been, to abuse the poor, suffering dear so 
shamefully. 

Miss Jones not only wrote poetry, but she 
acted poetry too. It was fine to sec her of an 


On their own merits modest men are dumb. 


evening when a company was collected in the 


the banks of a certain river, then—then the un- 


landish work or other that I couldn’t make head | 


eficial branches, and the way she could and - 
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parlor, how she would withdraw to an open 
window and enthrone .herself in a big stuffed 
chair, with the traces of a sad smile upon her 
pensive countenance, her eyes dreamily fixed 
upon a star, one arm drooping across the arm of 
the chair, with the long, slender fingers grace- 
fully depending, while all the curls and frizzles 
tumbled negligently about her neck. And so she 
would sit for a long, long while without moving 
a muscle, completely absorbed in a dreamy poetic 
reverie, a spectacle for angels and for men—the 
latter especially. I used tq think, I remember, 
what a singularly gifted creature she was, to be 
sure; but as I have before taken occasion to re- 
mark, I was fearfully and wonderfully green at 
that time. I was like a boy at his first visit to 
the theatre, everything seemed real. Since then 
I have seen hundreds of girls come the melan- 
choly and interesting a hundred times better than 
she, some of them, indeed, succeeding so well in 
the same part as to appear almost natural and 
unaffected. 


I don’t remember exactly how it happened that 
I first became intimate with Miss Jones, but I 
do remember that by the time I had been a fort- 
night in the house she had monopolized me so 


, completely that I scarcely dared call my soul my 


own, If I ventured into the parlor of a morn- 
ing, it was sure to be, “O, Mr. Jinx, how do 
you like this new waltz?” Or, “O, Mr. Jinx, 
wont you please help me with this translation— 
there’s a good fellow?’ And there I would be 
fixed for hours beside the piano, or with a jaw- 
breaking lexicon in my fist, making myself cross- 
eyed over the horrid, straddle-bug type with 
which the Teutons delight to torture their vision, 
and disfigure their pages. 

Although my fair friend was an unmitigated 
old fright, I blush to own that I was rather 
pleased than otherwise, at first, by such marked 
preference as she manifested for my society over 
that of all others, but a few days convinced me 
that there could be altogether too much of a good 
thing, and I found myself, unconsciously as it 
were, dodging round corners, or hastily retreat- 
ing to my room when.she loomed in the distance. 
But she was not to be dodged, not she. If I 
meditated a stroll through the town, or a visit to 
the village circulating library, Miss Jones was 
sure to be ready bonneted and shawled on the 
piazza, and by the most singular coincidence go- 
ing precisely where I was going. If I tried—as 
I often did—to steal a march upon her by slip- 
ping slily out of the back door and off into the 
woods to enjoy acigar and a walk by myself, 
she was sure to dart out at me from some unex- 
pected path, with an exclamation of surprise in 


her mouth, and some detestable weed or other in 
her hand, which she would unblushingly affirm 
to be one of the rarest plants known to botanists. 
And then there would be nothing for it but to 
throw away the cigar and tag round through the 
wet grass after her in search of some confounded 
four-leaved clover or the like, while she poured 
forth an uninterrupted flow of sentiment or learn- 
ing, as the spirit chanced to move at the time, 
till it fairly gave me a pain in the stomach to 
listen to her. And worst of all was it when we 
slouched homeward, the polish off our boots and 
bedraggled with damp, and she prattling like a 
venerable infant, to see the fellows who sat 
smoking on the piazza look at us and wink 
knowingly at each other. 

That I was terribly bored by all this ceaseless 
attention may be supposed, and, innocent that I 
was, I didn’t know how to rid myself of her 
without absolute rudeness, of which at that 
weak period of my existence I Was incapable, 
and I had about made up my mind to grin and 
bear it as an unavoidable infliction, when a con- 
versation that I chanced to overhear decided me 
to make a desperate effort to relieve myself from 
the disagreeable yoke. 

“So that old gal has got a cavalier at last,” 
remarked one of the young gentlemen of the 
house, to a friend at his elbow, “and, by Jove, 
I’m glad of it, for our sakes as well as hers. 
She made such a dead set at me when I first 
came here, I positively was obliged to snub her.” 

“ Yes,” returned his companion, “ it’s a prov- 
idential beau for all of us. What a sap-head 
that Jinx fellow must be to stand it to be trained 
round by that old humbug. I don’t believe he 
half likes it though, green as he is.” 

I was not at all charmed by this peculiar style 
of conversation. On the contrary, I was exer- 
cised by a sort of blushing and shamefaced in- 
dignation, and I resolved that if these plain- 
spoken gentlemen — who of course I did not 
blame for their somewhat personal remarks—had 
found it necessary to, and actually had snubbed 
my tormentor, I would go and do likewise, and 
that forthwith, and no longer be a sap-head. 
But, bless you, it wasn’t the likes of me that 
could snub an old campaigner like her who had 
withstood the battle and the breeze ever since the 
days when I toddled about in red plaid frock 
and stockings, and went otherwise bare-legged. 
She doubtless saw what I was driving at in an 
instant; and the masterly way in which she 
showed me that such a thing was not to be done 
by any manner of means, removed all doubts, if 
I ever entertained any, as to her being unmis- 
takably the “gray mare.” 
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There was but one alternative, either I re- 
mained to be known to all the house as that 
Miss Jones’s Mr. Jinx, or I must break up my 
camp and depart out of those coasts. Need I 
say that I unhesitatingly froze to the latter horn 
of the dilemma, and forthwith packed my trunks 
with the intention of starting bright and early 
next morning. “ But man proposes,” etc. That 
very afternoon no less than four stage loads of 
new guests were emptied into the hotel, which 
had the effect to give our previously rather dull 
caravansary quite a lively and social air, and 
rendered me decidedly averse to being driven out 
of it. 

As I was prowling about the house shortly 
after supper, taking a last look at things in gen- 
eral, a sound of music was wafted to my ear, or 
rather my ears, for I have two pretty good long 
ears for music, and I sometimes fear for other 
things also. “The Johnny-come-latelys are dis- 
posed to be jolly,” I said to myself, going to- 
ward the parlors and peeking cautiously in, for I 
was apprehensive that Miss Jones might mitten 
me. No, Miss Jones was in the big chair by the 4 
window, the curls down her neck, her hand 
drooping gracefully over the arm of the chair, 
her eyes on the starry firmament, and a pensive 
smile on her countenance, doing the pathetic and 
interesting for the benefit of the newcomers. 

I was safe for half an hour at least, so I ven- 
tured in and stationed myself in a shady corner 
to look on. A fellow in a big pair of whiskers 
was drumming upon the piano.; another fellow 
in another big pair of whiskers was harping upon 
aharp. Ladies in pink and blue and white and 
all other colored dresses, and gentlemen in end- 
less rigs, were twirling round the room like so 
many tops. It was a refreshing sight, I assure 
you, to look upon such a bouquet of pretty girls 
after such an overdose of Miss Jones, and my 
famished eyes made up for lost time. Presently 
there was a pause in the dance, a vision appeared 
before my eyes. Two little bits of gaiter boots, 
one white muslin dress, with one blue ribbon 
round the waist; two diminutive, snug-fitting, 
white kid gloves, and inside of all, such a girl. 
When I say such a girl, I mean just what I say, 
such a girl. No other combination of -words 
will do at all in this case. At first I supposed 
I had seen an angel. But as she completely 
took the shine off all the angels I had ever be- 
held, I decided that she must be a seraph, of 
course." But no, her checks were too rosy, and 
her violet eyes too mischievous for such cattle, 
she was manifestly ‘a touch above either. She 
was, in short, sucha girl. Nobody ever described 


to me my appearance while I stood gaping at 
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her, but from what I know of human nature and 
my own temperament, I have no more doubt that 
my under jaw hung down a fathom, and that my 
eyes stuck out a feet, as you say, than I 
have that you will send me a piece of the cake 
when you are married, pretty soon. 

While I thus stood gazing entranced, the 
music again blared forth, and a great overgrown 
villain in a moustache and a black-tail coat made 
a dive at my fairy, grabbed her round the waist 
and went galloping about the room. Fortwo 
cents I would have slain the wretch on the spot, 
but as no one offered that, or any other sum, to 
have the deed done, I contrived to restrain my 
just indignation sufficiently to admit of my ad- 
miring her graceful dancing. What time, in the 
many turnings of the waltz, the great hateful 
black-tail coat came between me and her, it was 
like a total eclipse, and when again the graceful 
little white dress appeared in view, my eyes were 
dazzled, like an owl in the strong sunlight. At 
length it was over; she was led to a seat, and 
the villain turned toward the part of the room 
where I was standing. Could it be? No—yes, 
it was my old schoolmate, Jack Barnes. 

“ Good gracious, Jinx, is this you?” he joy- . 
fully exclaimed, shaking my hand in the most 
vigorously friendly manner. “I am delighted 
to see you here, pos’tively de-lighted.” And 
not satisfied with shaking one of my paws almost 
off, he made another grab at both of them and 
went to work as though they were pump handles. 

To say that I was surprised at Jack’s cordial- 
ity, is to draw it mild, for we had not spoken a 
dozen words to each other*in a dozen years, our 
acquaintance having begun, and to all intents 
and purposes ended, at school, where he was 
several years my senior, and my recollection of 
him was mainly of the number of kicks and 
cuffed ears he used to confer upori me. I was 
not disposed to lay them up against him, how- 
ever, so I let him shake me up as much as he 
liked. 

“Who is that lady you are dancing with?” 
I asked, as soon as he gave mea chance to do so. 

“ That is my—ahem—that is Miss Bush—Miss 
Rose Bush. I came up with herself and her 
cousin Susan this afternodn. Come along and 
be introduced.” 

Ordinarily I should have jumped out of my 
skin at the chance of being introduced to a pretty 
girl, but somehow it was different with this girl ; 
she seemed too beautiful and altogether too 
valuable an article to be profanely meddled with 
by such a sheepish youngster as I knew myself 
to be, and I hesitated, frightened. 

“Come along,” persisted Jack, hooking his 


arm into mine, and dragging me across the floor. 
“ What are you ’fraid of? She wont bite you 
(as if I was afraid of that). I have particular 
reasons for@anting you to get on good terms 
with the young woman as soon as you can—I’ll 
tell you why, presently—now show yourself 
smart— Miss Bush, Mr. Jinx, my particular 
friend.” 

I haven’t the slightest idea what I said to her 
when I made my bow and seated myself by her 
side. I only know that my eyes fell right down 
flat upon the floor, and that I blushed clear down 
to the tops of my blue woolen socks. Whether 
she thought me a goose or not, I can’t say. It 
is. reasonable to suppose that she did, for if it 
had been to save my life I couldn’t have thought 
of a word that seemed worthy of saying to her. 
But she, as good as she was pretty, relieved my 
embarrassment by kindly leading the conversa- 
tion, leaving little loop holes here and there for 
me to put in “yes” and “no,” and gradually 
longer words, and even sentences, until, when the 
music called us to the floor, I had gathered 
courage to march up like a man and put one 
arm, rather tremblingly, around her waist, take 
one of her dear little paws in mine, and look 
into her beautiful eyes—O, my! 

She danced with nobody but Jack and myself 

all the evening, and I am willing to bet two to 
one, any amount, that my feet did not touch the 
floor any part of the time. 
» “ Now, Jinx, my boy,” said Jack, as after the 
hop we tramped arm and arm up and down one 
of the garden paths, ‘‘ I want you to do both her 
and myself a very great favor.” 

I gave a great jump in my natural anxiety to 
go right off and do it at once. 

“You see, I’m placed in rather an unpleas- 
ant predicament,” he continued. “ Having 
bronght Roseup here, I ought of course to stay 
and, look out for her, but circumstances are such 
that I must return to the city by the late train, 
which goes in half an hour. I can’t now explain 
to-you fully why this is imperative, but I will in 
afew days. Now I know you to be a good fel- 
low, Jinx, one that I can trust, and I want you 
to take my place for a week or so, and beau 
Rose round —mildly,' you know, mildly —go 
down to the table with her, take her to ride now 
and again, and keep the fellows from plaguing 
her, you understand.” 

“Wont I do just that?” I gasped, in an 
extacy. 

“I knew you’d be willing to do the friendly 
thing, Jinx. I’ve spoken to Rose about becom- 
ing your ward for a while, and she thinks as I 
do, that you are one of the very few fellows it 


would do to make « brother of at an houtr’s 
notice. But I must be getting toward the depot, 
I hear the whistle in the distance. This rather 
unusual sort of thing must seem queer to you, 
Jinx,” he continued, hesitating, “ but 1’ll explain 
it all when I come back, and we’ll have a good 
laugh over it.” 

“Never mind, Jack, never mind about explan- 
ations. I think I see through it all,” I knowingly 
replied. 

“ Well, I guess like enough you do; but keep 
dark, Jinx, keep dark, you know.” 

“ I will.” 

“Mind you take good care of her,” he added, 
wringing my hand. “ Good-by, good-by.” And 
he started on the run for the station, his very 
much less hateful tail coat streaming in the 
wind. 

I had intimated to Jack that I saw through his 
manceuvres, and I did, for I recalled various ru- 
mors that I had lately heard concerning him, 
which were to the effect that, while he was head 
over heels in love with one miraculously pretty 


.girl, his father threatened him with all manner 


of disinheritance if he didn’t give her up and 
marry another very pretty girl, who Jack liked 
well enough, but not so well as the other. This 
made the matter as clear as a quill to my com- 
prehension. Rose was the father’s choice, Jack 
had thrown himself upon her generosity. She, 
not caring anything about Jack, and wanting to 
make everybody happy, like a dear good girl as 
she was, had consented to let Jack slip off for a 
week or two, to the presence of his beloved, while 
the old gentleman should be left to suppose that 
he was dutifully looking out for the welfare of 
herself-and her cousin. That was it, sure. 

I wondered at Jack’s taste, for that there could 
be a prettier or better girl than Rose was mani- 
festly impossible. I didn’t let that trouble me 
much, however, for I was completely carried 
away in a whirlwind of extacy at the thought 
that, at my very first start in life, before I was 
fairly off soundings from the banks and shoals 
of boyhood, I should come to such unheard of 
and incredible good fortune as to be the familiar 
and confidential friend of the loveliest of created 
beings. Never did a youngster “feel his oats” 
as I did. By Jove, when I marched in to break- 
fast next morning with Rose on my arm, be 
hanged if I didn’t feel seventeen feet high, and 
as though I had a bushel basket full of whiskers 
slung to my chin. There was no thought of 
quitting the hotel then. Not a bit of it. “A. 
Jackson, Esquire,” with the whole army of New 
Orleans at his back, couldn’t have started me a 


peg. 


‘ 
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A detailed account of all that transpired during 
the ensuing ten days would be highly interesting, 
no doubt, but it would occupy too many columns 
of this paper, and interfere with that desirable 
variety of matter which it never fails to lay be- 
fore you. Let it suffice, therefore, that for that 
period of time my spirits were in such an emi- 
nently satisfactory condition that I experienced’ 
no little difficulty in combating my propensity 
to sink the vulgar name of our hotel, and give 
my address as, “ A. Jinx, Room 113, Paradise, 
third floor.” Not that I was entirely and alto- 
gether happy ; that is hardly to be expected, for 
there is most always a little grit in everybody’s 
spoonful of sugar. Rose walked with me, rode 
with me, sang with me, and talked with me— 
and such delightful talk, it was the very dance 
and song of words. But then, somehow or 
other, I couldn’t get over feeling the least little 
bit diffident and bashful while in her presence, 
though I was as bold as a lion, and formed all 
manner of daring resolves when away from her. 
For there were occasions when, to my great and 
grudging regret, I was forced to allow her a little 
time to herself, to sleep, dress, and so forth, 
which times I mostly spent watching for her re- 
appearance as a cat watches for a mouse, ready 
to pounce upon her at the instant. 

But where, you may ask, was Miss Jones all 
this time ¢ did she allow me to escape without a 
struggle? No, marm, she did not. Whenever I 
would be thus watching and waiting, Miss Jones 
would bear down upon me under a press of can- 
vass, send a shot across my forefoot, lay her 
main topsail to the mast, and chase me into moor- 
ings under the lee of the sofa break-water, where 
I would ride uneasily at my anchor until my 
consort hove in sight, when she would say, very 
reproachfully, that she supposed I was dying to 
go to my new friend; to which I would reply, 

“No-o-o,” and forthwith make sail. But Miss 
Jones was not long content with this ineffectual 
sort of persecution, and she shortly begun her 
old game of darting out at me unexpectedly in 
our walks, and it almost always happened that 
she made her appearance just when I had begun 
to wax sentimental and had got my spunk up to 
talk sort of lovingly to Rose, when the sight of 
her would lose me the precious opportunity and 
drive all the pretty speeches out of my head, 
which, of course, made me proper mad. Rose 
used to plague me some about Miss Jones, and 
say that it was really too bad in me to slight my 
old and particular friend on her account; where- 
upon I would call Miss Jones everything but a 
gentleman, and deny all possible interest in her 


half to death, and make her tease me all the 
more. 

I set all this sort of thing down as the effect 
of a slight attack of jealousy ; for that she was 


doubt. To be sure, she had never told me so in 
so many words, but, I argued, was it reasonable 
that such a number one girl as she, would admit 
me to be in constant attendance upon her, to the 
exclusion of all other fellows, unless there was 
avery decided preference? Besides, hadn’t I 
watched her every word, look, and gesture; and 


I like just to see that female who could deceive 
me in the matter of affection (I was very green) 
—and didn’t I know all the infallible signs ? 


A blush—a aigh— 
Or a downcast eye, 
Or a semblance of careless scorn; 
A look askance, 
Or a frigid glance, 
Or the sir of a spirit won!” 


To be sure I did, all that sort of knowledge 
came natural tome. And now the only thing 
wanting was a formal declaration on my part, 
and I’d about it straight. It was in my own 
room and late at night that I thought the above 
thoughts, and I was rehearsing a very delicate 
and pretty proposal when I heard a serabbling on 
the stairs, my door flew open, and in marched 
Jack Barnes. 

“How are ye, Jinx?’ “Hullo, Jack!” 
Hands were shaken, the bell rang for a couple 
of bottles of it, two cigars lighted, plenty more 
placed within reach, and we sat down to it, 

Now I don’t mean to say exactly that I lied 
right straight along to Jack about Rose and my- 
self, because that would be stating it a little too 
tough ; still, knowing how difficuls it would be to 
make him comprehend all the thousand little 
marks and tokens so intelligible to a lover, I took. 
the liberty of translating them and giving him 
the result in good strong Saxon, pretty highly 
colored at that. It was evident to me that Jack 
was very much interested and not a little pleased 
at the turn affairs had taken, for he -was a real 
good listener, and never opened his head except 
to introduce pretty frequent glasses of it, and to 
stick in and haul out his cigar. When I had 
finished my glowing recital, he asked : 

“So there’s nothing definitely settled yet— 
you haven’t proposed in due form ?” 

“Why no, not exactly.” 

“ Well, I think I should do so at once, Jinx, 
if 1 were you, so’s to have no uncertainty about 

“T intend to do so to-morrow morning.” 

“That’s right—hope you'll be successful 


with such ludicrous earnestness as to tickle Rose 


good night.”” 


a good deal interested in me I had no sort of © 


couldn’t I read a woman like a book—shouldn’t - 
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“ Good night.” And stripping off my integ- 
uments, I plunged into bed, drawed my knees up 
under my chin, and the bedclothes over my 
nose, and “gave false death my hand and stole 
away to dreamful wastes where footless fancies 
dwell among the fragments of the golden 
day.” 

Next morning I arose with the lark, or to 
speak more properly, I turned out at about the 
time these songsters ‘are popularly supposed to 
commence operations, for there wasn’t any larks 
thereabout to rise with, and if there had been 
they would probably have risen a trifle too high 
for me to follow. It would have been a great 
and a glorious spectacle could you have looked 
in upon me that morning as I stood before the 
mirror adorning myself for the sacrifice. When 
I viewed my reflected image, decked out in my 
fancy scarlet cravat, my blue velvet vest with 
the gold buttons, and all the rest .of my prettys, 
I felt that it would be a gone case with Rose as 
soon as she beheld me. But notwithstanding this 


_ conviction, I began to feel excessively nervous 


about the business ; I feared that I was not going 
the right way to Work, that the affair had not 
arrived at the proper stage for decisive action, 
in short, that I was going to be rather too 
abrupt. 

If I had not informed Jack of my intention, I 
should have put off the matter till a more con- 
venient season, but having told him, there was no 
alternative but to go on, for it would be just like 
him to twit Rose about her offer, which, if she 
hadn’t had one, would make it rather awkward 
allround. The nearer the time approached when 
I must unavoidably meet her, the more feverish 
and fidgety I grew. With a view to reducing 
the unpleasant excitability of my feelings, I left 
the house for a brisk walk, and without heeding 
the direction I took, soon found myself in the 
garden where we had so often rambled together. 
The dear little pinks and posies and morning 
glories and things were all up and dressed in 
their brightest colors, and nodding and laughing 
at each other to see how funny they all looked 
with their faces newly washed and the sparkling 
drops all over them. So I squatted down by 
the side of a flower bed and poked my nose in 
among them, and they all smelt so fresh and 
glad that I couldn’t feel otherwise than pretty 
slick too. Then I went to work pulling a lot of 
them to make a bouquet for the object of my 
affections, and as it was utterly impossible to get 
too many or too pretty ones for her. I kept on 
pulling till I had pretty much covered myself up 
with them, and I grinned like a chessy cat to 


think that, if I only had a harpoon in my fist, I 


should be a perfect image of “love among the 
roses.” 

Love among the roses! “Good gracious, what 
a lucky thought. Why not put a love letter 
among the roses, and so in a measure prepare her 
for what was to follow? Of course that was the 
very thing. Picking up my posies and scamp- 
ering back to my room as if a mad dog was 
after me, I forthwith sat down and wrote nine- 
teen notes. The first eighteen were either too 
tame, or too glowing, or too something, and I 
kept tearing them to bits and chucking them out 
of the window till it looked as though there had 
been a smail snow storm in the yard. The nine 
teenth wasn’t a particle more to the purpose than 
the others, but I hadn’t time to manufacture any 
more, so it had to go. It began, “ My dearest 
friend,” then followed a lot of stunning com- 
pliments, and an earnest request to see her alone 
about a matter upon which depended every bit 
of happiness I could possibly have in this world, 
and wouldn’t she meet me in that beloved walk 
at the end of the garden, where we could con- 
verse without fear of interruption, and so forth. 
Eternal and unalterable affection, etc., A. Jinx. 

Having carefully hidden this literary curiosity 
in the most conspicuous part of the bouquet, I 
rang for the young lady who “does the cham- 
bers”’"—and the lodgers too, sometimes: She 
came. 

“Here, Bridget, my dear, take this to Miss 
Bush, right off,” I said, placing the bouquet and 
a half dollar in her hands. 

“ Take which to her, sir ?” she asked, looking 
alternately at the coin and the flowers. “D’ye 
mane the half dollar or the vegetables ?” 

“The vegetables—keep the coin—scamper.” 

I watched her down stairs and across the 
yard to the opposite wing of the house, where 
Rose’s room was situated. At the door she was 
met by Jack Barnes, who took the bouquet from 
her, looked at it, smelled of it, and then turned 
his back so that I couldn’t see exactly what he 
was up to. Confound the fellow, what was he 
doing? I’d bet a hat he was reading the note. 
He was reading it! However, he returned it to 
its place again, gave Bridget one or more pieces 
of money and sent her forward again with many 
directions and much pointing out of the place of 
destination. What a good fellow that Jack 

, Barnes was to take so much interest in my wel- 
fare and happiness! How my heart smote me 
when I recollected that I had been so much taken 
up with my own joys and sorrows the night 
before that it never entered my head to inquire 
how he was getting on with his little difficulty. 

It was a lovely day in the leafy month of June. 
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The soft south wind played musically amid the 
pranches of the noble trees, and dallied lovingly 
with the fragrant flowers that beautified and 
adorned one of the sweetest little nooks to be 
found on the whole vast continent of the new 
world. Pacing slowly along one of the most 
secluded walks in this magnificent garden, there 
might have been seen a youthful cavalier of 
noble presence and exquisite beauty, and attired 
inthe height of the fashion of that day. He 
appeared to be seeking or waiting for some one, 
for from time to time he paused to listen or to 
peer anxiously about him. Presently the light 
patter of footsteps in the distance fell upon his 
ear. He started, his eye brightened, the color 
rushed to his cheek, and he pressed his hand 
upon his heart, as he murmured : 
“ She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ; 3? 
The larkspur listeys, ‘I hear, I hear ;’ 

And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ ”? 

The footsteps approached, and a tall, thin, 
eldish young lady with sharp features, and with 
a bouquet like a little haystack in her hand, came 
suddenly into view. 

“Q, dear, Mr. Jinx, how you did startle me,” 
she exclaimed, in a great flutter. 

“Beg pardon, madam,” said Mr. Jinx, with a 
monstrous frown, and he muttered to himself, 
“Deuce take the horrid old man trap, what does 
she want here? I wish she was in heaven.” 

There was a pause. Jinx peeking about in all 
directions, and Miss Jones, for it was “ that fair 
the,” playing with the flowers she held. Pres- 
ently she lisped : 

“I think you have a charming taste for the 
arrangement of flowers, Aristides.” 

“Eh—what? That bouquet—how did you? 
—that is—it contained—” 

“Such a charming note from you, Aristide-c-es. 
0, dear, I’m in such a flutter. O, I know—I— 
shall—faint—” She tottered, stretched out her 
arms, fell up against the petrified Jinx, and 
leaned her head upon his shoulder. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” rang out a silvery voice that 
made Jinx hop like a parched pea. “Don’t 
allow us to interrupt so tender a scene. We'll 

ran right away.” 

It was Rose, leaning upon the arm of that 
Jack Barnes. 

“O, gracious,” moaned Jinx, in the most 
picturesque confusion. ‘“ Rose—Miss Bush, I 
mean—don’t go—let me explain to you and 
Miss Jones. There has been some unaccountable 
mistake—” 

“A mistake!” indignantly exchiiined Miss 
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Jones, recovering from ‘her faint with a jerk. 
“What do you mean, sir?” 

-There was a note, I confess, 
but—” 

“ Yes, sir, a note in the bouquet you sent me 
—there itis, sir,” said Miss Jones, producing the 
unlucky epistle, “and I wish you to recollect 
that there are laws, sir, to punish the trampler 
upon a woman’s feelings, and to repair by ade- 
quate damages the injuries inflicted on a broken 
heart.” And throwing the paper upon the 
ground she marched off. 

“O, this is conclusive evidence,” said Rose, as 
she picked up the note and glanced at the con- 
tents. ‘ You can’t deny your writing. O, what 
a sad naughty boy you are, Aristides. Who 
would have thought you such a perfect Don 
Juan?” And she laughed fit to kill herself. 

“No, Rose—Miss Bush, I mean,” faltered” 
poor Jinx, “I don’t deny the writing, but you 
will a the note is not addressed to any 
one, and it was intended for—” , 

“Dry up, Jinx,” said Jack Barnes, taking 
him by the arm and moving a few steps away. 
“Rose don’t know anything abdut the bouquet 
being meant for her, and for your sake I don’t 
want her to. But why the dence did you telkme 
that first night, that you saw through my 
manceuvres? If you hadn’t said that, I should 
have told you that Rose and myself had been 
married that very afternoon, and only wanted to 
keep it secret till I could slip down to the city: 
and make it all right with the governor. I have 


" done so, and—” 


I stayed to hear no more, but breaking away, 
I fled to my room, packed my trunks and started: 
in the first train for Magara with the firmest 
resolution to jump right straight over, but’ hav- ‘ 
ing reached the fall, and seen how horrid wet~ 
and cold it looked, I went to the Clifton House 
instead, and the terrible sufferings that for the ’ 
next six months I doubtless should have endured 
were greatly mitigated by just one of the nicest 
little girls that ever— But that is altogether too 
jolly an adventure to be tacked on to the tail of\ 
such a yarn as this, and besides it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with Tue paruenienest 
Bovguer. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


_ The practice of imprisoning for debt still! 
revails in England, though of late the law has 
n amended, and some of its worst features 
corrected. A portion of the English press is 
now agitating the repeal of the law, and the ab- 
olition of debtors’ prisons. In these prisons a. 
demoralization is constantly going on, which, 
soon renders those who enter them unfit for the 
resumption of their duties in the great world: 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


I know thy still its 
Beneath the snows of grief.— MORRISON. 


Hyacinths and Narcissuses in Pots. 
Hyacinths, polyanthuses, and jonquils make a beauti- 


ful appearance during the winter in the parlor. Bulbs 
intended for blooming in the winter, should be potted in 
October or November, and left out ‘until it begins to 
freeze, and then placed ina warm room. They will want 
occasionally a little water, until they begin to grow, then 
they should have plenty of air, waterand sun. Those 
bulbs, such as hyacinths, etc., which are designed to 
flower in glass, should be placed in them in the end of 
November, the glasses being first filled with rain water, 
that the bulbs may come in contact with it. Put them 
in a dark place fora few days, till the roots start, after 
which they may be exposed to the light and sun. 
Fuschia, or Ear-Drop. 

This is a very beautiful genus of plants. With their 
pendulous corols they make a very graceful appearance, 
and are easy to cultivate. In winter they may bg kept 
rather dry. In re-potting them, use a compost consisting 
of one third good loam, one third peat or live mould, and 
one third of decayed manure, well mixed together, adding 
some sand if the loam or peat be heavy, as the fuschia 
likes a loose, rich soil. When potted, place them in the 
light, and-about sixty degrees of heat. They should be 
watered freely, and allowed as much air as possible. 

Soil for Parlor Plants. 

The best soil for plants in pots is general.y mixed with 
vegetable mould and sand; and the pots should be nearly 
& quarter filled with little bits of broken pots, called pot- 
shreds, so as to ensure complete drainage. When plants 
are shifted, they are turned out of the old pots into new 
ones, a sive larger. Plants should never be re-potted 
when in flower; the best time, indeed, is when they are 
growing, before their flower-buds begin to swell—as when 
the flower-buds have appeared, they should be allowed to 
remain undisturbed until the growing season is com- 


pletely over. , 


Flowers in the Greenhouse. 

Flowers in the greenhouse should have as much alr as 
can be admitted on a fine day, as it will prevent their 
growing weakly. Any plants in small pots that begin to 
show their flower-buds, or whose roots begin to protrude 
from the hole in the bottom, such as geraniums, helio- 
tropes, etc., should be shifted into larger pots, with the 
same kind of soil. The next size pots are large enough. 
As plants get into flower they may be brought into the 
-sitting-room, which change is very beneficial to plants. 


Catananche.* 

Herbaceous plants, natives of the south of Europe. 
\All the species yield very pretty flowers, though they are 
rather awkward looking plants, because of their long, 
slender flower-stalks. They endear themselves to any 
amateur gardener, because of their easy culture—growing 
best in poor, gravelly soil. 

Loranthus. 

A kind of misletoe, generally found on the oak—com- 
mon in Germany, but not yet introduced into England. 
The foliage is of a very rich green. 


“obtained from the i and arb 


Calceolaria. 


The calceolaria, or slipper-wort, is a very showy plant, 
comprising many varieties, and is easy of cultivation, 
They grow well in a mixture of sandy peat and loam, one- 
third peat and leaf mould, one-third decayed manure, 
and some sand. When the plants are in the 
for the winter, they should be placed in a cool, airy part 
of the house, and kept a little moist—but never saturated 


with water. When the roots push through the hole jp ' 


the bottom of the pot, they should be removed to the 
next sized pots, being careful to disturb the roots as little 
as possible; and in a month or so the roots will again ap- 
pear, and probably their flower-buds will be forthcoming. 
Then re-pot them as before, keep them moist, and let 
them have as much air as convenient. Tie them up to 
sticks, as the branches are easily broken, and they will 
soon come into flower. They are also very pretty plants 
to put into the garden ; but when turned into the borders, 
should be shaded as much as possible, as they are apt to 
fade in the hot sun. 

Hints regarding Parlor Plants. 

A few hints may be useful to those people who, not 
affording a green-house, keep parlor plants. During the 
most severe winter weather the greatest trouble is to keep 
the plants from freezing. There is a common belief—and 
I here do not vouch for the fallacy of it—that a pail of 
water set near the flower-stand will draw off the frost 
from the flowers themselves. It is a simple experiment 
to try. A lighted lamp placed among the plants will keep 
them from freezing. A very light thin cloth thrown over 
the flower-stand or table will protect them. That, to- 
gether with drawing the plants from the window into the 
centre of the room, will be necessary and useful precau- 
tions. 


Hybrid Flowers and Seedling Fruits. 

John Standish, of England, a distinguished gardener, 
has shown that hybrids from two plants which are poor 
flower-bearers make the richest flower-bearers. Those he 


stand hot 
weather better than others, are very compact, and have 
the most beautiful shade of color. Vigorous hybrids are 
produced by two hybrids which have great affinity for 
each other. The celebrated Belgian gardener, Van Mons, 
says that the first fruits of all seedling trees from good 
fruit are degenérate, and he recommends sowing seeds of 
the worst fruits, for they will continue to grow better for 
several generations. 

Billiardiera. 

The billiardiera, commonly called apple-berry, are half 
hardy plants, natives of Australia, with bell-shaped flow- 
ers, and long berry-like fruit, which tastes like roasted 
apples. The beautiful plant called sollya was at first 
supposed to belong to this genus. 


Zygophyllum. 

The bean caper. Greenhouse plants and hardy peren- 
nials which will grow finely in any common garden soll 
that is somewhat loamy. They are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Nepita. 

Catmint. A hardy herbaceous plant, with no beauty or 

anything to recommend it save the medicinal properties. 


Samphire. 
A British rock plant, 


is used as a pickle, 


which grows on the sea-coast, It 
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Preserving Seeds, 
The gathering and preservation of seeds is an oceupa- 
tion particularly agreeable to persons fond of plants. 
The period during which seeds ripen varies in different 
plants. All seeds may be known as ripe, or nearly so, by 
the fi of their , and by their changing from 
a white or greenish color toa color more or less brown. 
There are some seeds more or less whitish when ripe, such 
asthe White Lupin and several varieties of sweet peas; 
and others are quite black, as the Barclayannas, Ranun- 
euluses and Convolvuli; but in general a brown color is 
characteristic of ripeness. In general, the pods or cap- 
sules should be cut off with a portion of the stalks, and 


left to get thoroughly dry before the seeds are removed. 
For keeping seeds a lady should have a small cabinet 


Protecting out-of-door Plants. 

If out-of-door plants and shrubs are thought not to be 
sufficiently protected, it is not too late even now to add to 
the covering. In covering with straw or mats, especially 
in the case of evergreen shrubs, care must be taken not 
to sheathe or bind them tightly about the branches, as 
when this has been done, the b hes, and ti 
the whole shrub have been known to be destroyed or stifled 


for want of air. The sheathing should be put on quite 


loosely, and in the case of low shrubs, rough frames cov- 
ered with mats or coarse baskets, made for the purpose, 
_and turned over the whole plant, are the best modes. 
Beds of carnations and other half-hardy plants may be 
very safely protected by a loose covering of evergreen 


Cactus. 

The cacti, which are succulent plants, are arranged in 
several distinct groups which require different treatment. 
The first of these comprises the various kinds of tree 
cereus, which have long slender stems thirty or forty 
feet high, without either branches or leaves. These should 
be kept only in greenhouse heat, orn, in winter. The 
Mammalarias and Echi ti, forming the group called 
Porcupine Cacti, grow in temperate regions, generally in 
Joamy soil and among thick, short grass, passing half the 
year in perpetual rain. The Opuntias and Pereshias are 
found on almpst barren hills. All the cacti should be 
grown in pots well drained with cinders, and in soil com- 
posed of a little sandy loam mixed with lime rubbish 
Gloxinias. 

These are also very beautiful for the greenhouse. They 
must be kept moist, but always watered with care, as they 
do not like too much at once. The warmest part of the 
house suits them best. In potting, place the crown of 
the roots two inches nearly under the surface of the soil ; 
keep the leaves free from dust, but they should not be 
syringed too freely. To have them in the greatest per- 
fection, they require this treatment in a hoth atan 
early seazcon. They are so generally a favorite, on ac- 
count of their beauty, that they are well worth the 
trouble of. cultivation. 


Roses, 

+ In spite of the infinite variety of flowers, the rose will 
ever maintain its realm as the que¢n. There are many 
valuable noisette roses. Aimee Nibert is a pure white, 
Cerise, Jaune Despres, and Cloth of Gold, are choice 
kinds. Jaune Despres isa very sweet-scented rose, of a 
very exceptional color, neither to be described as fawn or 
yellow—quite a curious thing in its way, and very desir- 
able asa climber. Any of the noisette roses may be turned 
to good account for almost any purpose. They are also 
late bl , and therefore tell well when the first blooms 
of the hybrid perpetuals have gone off. 


Watering Plants. 

Succulent plants, such as cacti, require but little water; 
their outer covering is thick, and the evaporation from 
their surface is comparatively small. Their fleshy sub- 
stance is a reservoir of moisture, furnished by nature, to 
enable them to supply their own wants, they being prin- 
cipally the produce of tropical climes. 


Tobacco Smoke. ‘ 

Ladies who have husbands adilicted to the use of the 
“weed,” may turn them to good account by making 
these gentlemen smoke in the conservatory Few insects 


are partial to tobacco-smoke, 


Love of Flowers. 

It is in the winter, of all seasons, that the love of flow- 
ers brings its own reward. Ina cold New England cli- 
mate, when the mercury occasionally amuses itself by 
diving down to 45 deg. below, we should almost lose faith 
in the succession of the seasons, in the coming of spring 
and summer, but for the glowing evidences of the con- 
stancy of nature furnished by the brilliant blossoms 
which reward our toil. When the aspect of the landscape 
out of doors is all frigid and Polar, it is now gratifying 
to find within doors bloom and fragrance. The glory of 
flowers gives a new charm to home, and such an attrae- 
tion as no mere costly triumph of art can furnish. Well 
may a lady who has employed her leisure hours in flori- 
culture be proud of its results. . 

Training Flowers. 

Wire frames for training plants in pots are generally 
painted green, but a more artistical color would be that 
of stone, or of the bark of trees, or of young rods, be- 
cause green too much resembles nature, and the object in 
imitating nature ought never to be to produce such a re- 
semblance as might be mistaken. In supporting large 
flowers, such as dahlias, or shrubs, or standard roses, 
stakes of cast or wrought iron are uently used, and 
the color they are painted is almost always green; but 
though this color, abstractly considered, is so agreeable 
to the eye, yet its use on stakes to be used among living 
plants is not well. 


Twining Plants. 

Twining plants, such as the Convolvulus, are frequent- 
ly encouraged to twine round cords made fast to the root 
of the plant at one end, and to some kind of fixed point 
or line at the other. Very handsome screens may be 
formed in this manner, and also very agreeable figures, 
provided care is taken that the figure shall not be much 
broader at the summit than it is at the base. A column, 
a cone, a pyramid, or a cross, may be thus covered, so as 
to produce a striking effect. 


Insects. 

Greenhouse plants are very susceptible to the attacks 
of the green-fly, or aphis, and must be watched. The 
syringe is the best means of keeping it off, but care must 
be observed in using it in houses kept at a moderate 
temperature, for there the leaves are apt to mildew. 
Scotch snuff in small quantity on the end of the shoots 
will kill them. 


Evergreen Plants. 
Evergreen plants require a good deal of moisture, and 


water ought to be supplied them pretty liberally. 
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Curious Matters. 


A curious Fact. 

A correspondent of the Clinton Courier, in Westmore- 
land, relates a very singular cure:—‘‘ Mrs. B., some two 
years since, was thrown from her horse, and sustained an 
injury to her hip, which from that day to this has baffled 
the skill of the physicians of this vicinity. Gradually her 
limb shortened, so that standing upright her toes touched 
the floor; and by the aid of crutches it was barely possible 
for her to take a dozen steps, perhaps, each day. From 


paining her severely only at intervals, she came to be at . 


last in constant agony; and at night it was only by her 
husband placing his feet around her foot, and pushing 
the limb towards the foot of the bed, that she could ob- 
tain rest. About three weeks since, as her husband was 
relieving her in this manner, as was his wont, the limb 
suddenly gave way, Mrs. B. uttered a fearful cry of pain, 
and the bone slipped into its socket! For two years she 
had been suffering from a hip out of joint. The lady soon 
regained the use of her limb, and is now almost as well as 
ever.” 


Gutta Percha Type. 

Gutta percha stereotypes, with gutta percha matrices, 
are among the objects produced from that wonderful ar- 
ticle at the present day. The matrix is just taken by 
pressure from the block of types while the sheet of gutta 
percha is hot and soft. and a sharp and fine impression it 
is quite capable of taking. When cold and hard, this 
stereotyping plate of gutta percha is ready to have a like 
impression or reverse of itself, taken also by the pressure 
of a second soft and moist sheet of gutta percha upon it, 
and this, when cold and hard, is ready for the press, plate 
or cylinder. The specimens of printing from letters and 
engravings thus formed are as sharp as if taken in metal ; 
and the flexible nature of the substance admits of its be- 
ing curled round a cylinder, to adapt the surface more 
completely to the action of the cylinder printing machine. 


A Remedy for Drunkenness. 

Dr. Beck, of Dantzic, has just made a curious discovery. 
He has found an antidote, or rather counter-poison, for 
ardent spirits. It is a mineral paste, which he encloses in 
an olive, and which, once absorbed, destroys not only the 
rising effect, but likewise the disastrous consequences of 
drunkenness. He tried several experiments on a Pole— 
an irreclaimable drunkard. The individual, named Rade- 
vil, swallowed three bottles of brandy in succession, and 
after each bottle ate an olive prepared by the doctor. He 
experienced neither the effect of drunkenness nor the 
slightest sickness. 

Gargle for Sore Throat. 

On twenty-five or thirty leaves of the common sage pour 
a pint of boiling water; let the infusion stand half an 
hour. Add vinegar enough to make it moderately acid, 
and honey to the taste. Use it as a gargle several times a 
day. This combination of the astringent and emollient 
principle seldom fails to produce the desired effect. 


Remarkable Petrifaction. 

The San Francisco Herald learns, from a private letter 
from Olympia, that a fir-tree, completely petrified and en- 
tire, had been discovered near that place, one hundred 
and twenty feet beneath the surface of the ground. 


Kentucky Rifie-Shooting. 

A correspondent of Porter’s Spirit of the Times writes 
from Comstock’s Landing: ‘A tall Kentuckian entered 
the store in our village, and inquired ‘if they kept good 
powder?’ Being answered in the affirmative, he asked to 
see some of it. The powder was brought, and placed on 
the counter, and Kentucky proceeded to load his rifle 
with it. Having rammed home the ball, he stepped out 
in front of the store, when he saw a goose lying down in 
the road, about twenty rods distant. lle slowly drew up 
his rifle, and fired. The goose fell over on her side, and 
expired without a struggle. We went down, and found 
that the ball had struck her just back of the eye! We 
were just on the point of exclaiming, ‘ What a shot!’ when 
we were interrupted by the hunter, who exclaimed, ‘I 
would not give shucks for such powder as that! If I had 
only had some of that I used yesterday, I should have hit 
her plump in the eye.’ Can any of your readers best 
that?” 

Tenacity of Life. 

A singular instance of the tenacity with which life 
sometimes clings to the human frame occurred recently 
in a potter's establishment in Detroit. One of the work- 
men was in the room where the hinery employed in. 
cutting the clay is situated This machine is a large 
wheel, with heavy knives, placed at equal distances on its 
circumference. Some disarrangement of this wheel at- 
tracted attention, and he attempted to reach into the 
wheel and adjust it while it was still revolving, but before 
he could withdraw himself it struck him on the back of 
the head, low down in the neck, completely severing the 
upper and back portion of the skull, on a line close to the 
top of the ears, and cutting through and removing 4 
considerable portion of the brain, yet, notwithstanding 
this, the unfortunate man, in this horribly wounded con- 
dition, walked into an adjoining apartment where other 
workmen were, and afterward walked to a carriage, in 
which he rode to his house, surviving the accident nearly 
halfa day. 


Presence of Lead in the Brain and Liver. 

M. M. Chatin and Bouvier, of France, being desirous of 
arriving at an opinion on this controverted point of med+ 
cal science, have instituted examinations of the brain and, 
liver of a man who had died by means of lead poisoning, 
from working in a white-lead factory. From their experi- 
ments it resulted that the brain, and especially the liver, 
contained lead. The process followed in the examination 
was that recommended by Orjila for detecting lead in 
cases of poisoning, to the exclusion of normal lead. 


Light. 

The celebrated savant, Niewonty], is said to have under- 
taken to count the number of particles of light that es- 
cape a burning candle. By this computation there are 
thus evolved, at every second of time, ten millions of mil- 
lion times more than the number of grains of sand com- 
puted to be contained in the whole earth. If any mathe- 
matician can make a more nice and accurate calculation, 
it will be best for him to begin pretty soon. 


Soap Weed. 

California abounds with an indigenous plant known as 
the soap weed, the root of which is used by the old Cali- 
fornians to wash clothing; and also in the preparation of 
a compound to grease the axles of their old-fashioned 
block wheel cars. 
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tains an account of a young man who fell upon an iron 


Death from Phosphorus. 

From Bingen, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, we hear 
of a singular accident from the use of friction matches, 
by which a physician lost his life. It appears that a Dr. 
Causse, of Budesheim, was recently visiting some pa- 
tients in a neighboring village, and on the road concluded 
that he would smoke acigar. In lighting a match, some 
of the ignited phosphorus flew upon one of his fingers, 
burningit severely. The pain extended, and became so 
intense, that the doctor, who had necessary instruments 
by him, cut out the wound, and ket it bleed freely, but 
without experiencing any relief. He then returned to 
Budesheim and had the finger amputated. The poison 
had, however, by this time so inoculated his system, that 
the loss of the finger was of no avail. Meanwhile phy- 
sicians had arrived from Bingen, who declared that his 
only hope lay in immediate amputation of the entire arm. 
The unfortunate man underwent this operation with- 
outa murmur, but it likewise proved useless—in a few 
hours he was a corpse. 


Impalement on an Iron Rod. 
The last number of the Buffalo Medical Journal con- 


rod, used for stuffing horse-collars, four and a half feet in 
length, three eighths of an inch in diameter at the point 
and five eighths of an inch at the base. The rod entered 
the abdomen four inches below the umbilicus, one inch 
to the right of the linea alba, and came out at the back, 
on the same side, about opposite the last dorsal vertebra, 
two inches from the mesial line. The man pulled out the 
rod himself, and walked across the street to his house. 
He made a rapid recovery. 


Singing Shells. 
Mr. Taylor, a tourist, when at Bathculca, in the island 


of Ceylon, on going at night on a lake near the fort, 
was struck by a loud musical noise proceeding from the 
bottom of the water. It was caused by multitudes of 
some animals inhabiting shells—at least, the natives call 
them “‘ singing shells.”’ The sounds are like those of an 
accordeon, or eolian harp, vibrating notes and pitched 
in different keys. A swail, abundant in Corfu, if irritated 
by a touch with a piece of straw, will emit a distinctly 
audible sound in a querulous tone, and which it frequent- 
ly repeats if touched. 


A Singular Story. 

It is related in a foreign paper that during the attack 
of the English and French fleets on the Chinese forts at 
the mouth of the Pi-Ho river, as an English purser was 
coming on deck from below, a round shot took off his 
hat in a most unceremonious manner. ‘ Hillo!”’ he ex- 
claimed, “‘ that was a close shave,”’ and the next moment 
he fell dead. The concussion of the atmosphere had des- 
troyed his hold of life it seems, and yet left him time to 
make the exclamation. Similar instances of the effects of 
what is termed the wind of a ball have been recorded. 


Natural Curiosity. 

In the town of Somerset, Vermont, is a singular curi- 
sity, called the “ pot-hole,” formed in solid and hard 
rock. Itis ten feet eight inches in depth, two feet six 
inches in diameter, circular, though not round. A serew- 
like thread winds from top to bottom, making three com- 
plete turns, giving it the appearance of an enormous 
screw. The hole was first discovered some five years ago, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


and is now visited by thousands. 


The Arctic Fox. 

Dr. Rae, in a late iouhaee relative to the Arctic regions, 
says: ‘On this journey I saw a very curious instance of 
the sagacity of the Arctic fox. Conscious that I was aim- 
ing at him, he tucked his tail under his legs, cocked up 
his ears and endeavored to make himself look as much 
as possible like a hare (which is an animal comparatively 
worthless). Another fact of this kind occurs to me, 
While being detained at a particular place, our favorite 
amusement was trapping wild animals. Our mode of 
doing this was by a spring-gun connected by a bait, 
which, when touched produced the explosion. One in- 
stance showed us that a fox, either from observation of 
a companion’s fate, or from hard-earned experience, had 
gone up to the gun, bit off the eord connected with the 
bait, and the danger being averted, went and ate the 
meat in undisturbed comfort. And it is a common oc- 
currence for the fox to make a trench up to the bait, 
seizeit, and calmly permit the charge to pass harmless 
over his head.”’ 


Rerharkable Will. 

An inhabitant of Montgaillard, in France, who died in 
1822, left the following curious testament: “It is my 
will that any of my relations who shall presume to shed 
tears at my funeral shall be disinherited; he, on the 
other hand, who laughs the most heartily, shall be sole 
heir. I order that neither the church nor my house 
shall be hung with black cloth; but that on the day of 
my burial the house and church shall be decorated with 
flowers and green boughs. Instead of the tolling of bells, 
I will have drums, fiddles and fifes. All the musicians of 
Montgaillard and its environs shall attend the funeral. 
Fifty of them shall open the procession with hunting 
tunes, waltzes and minuets.’ This singular will created 
the more surprise, as the deceased had always been de- 
nominated by his family ‘*the misanthrope,” on account of 
his gloomy and reserved character. 


A Nut for the Savans. 

AMr. Twombly has been sinking a well on the out- 
skirts of our village, says the Brandon, Vt., Northern 
Visitor, in the progress of which the followi it i 
fact appeared. At the depth of twenty-five feet the 
workmen came upon frozen ground. Through this 
layer, some fifteen feet in thickness, they worked their 
way by dint of persevering effort, such as is always nec- 
essary in digging compactly frozen earth. At the depth 
of forty feet water was obtained, which nightly froze over, 
the ice forming three inches in thickness. Will some one 
account on any known or unknown principles of philoso- 
phy, for these astounding facts? We learn that the freez- 
ing of the water continues now that the well is “ stoned 
up.” 


Noah’s Ark. 

In Grafton’s Chronicle, published in England by Rich- 
ard Grafton, in the year 1569, the dimensions of Noah’s 
ark are given as follows :—length, 2700 feet ; breadth, 450. 
These dimensions, supposing her te have been a double- 
decker, and taking half the beam for the depth, would 
inake her 2,589,868 tons and ferty-nine fifths. 


Rapid Coinage. 

The different United States coins produced at the 
Mint in Philadelphia, are cut out by a single machine, at 
the rate of two hundred and fifty pieces per minute, or 
four and one sixth pieces each second. 
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The Housewife. 


Mustard Poultices. 

Make a bag the size required of boek muslin; and after 
mixing equal quantities of mustard and linseed meal (or 
a larger proportion of the former, should the case require 
it) in a basin with boiling water of the proper consistency, 
fill the bag; and, sewing it up, apply it to the part affect- 
od, covering it with a handkerchief, or piece of linen. 
The patient will find this a very clean and comfortable 
plan. After it has been kept on as long as desired, it only 
remains to remove it, and lay ona piece of old cambric 
handkerchief, no rubbing or washing being required. 
The poultice is perfectly efficacious ; and all that is neces- 
sary afterwards is, to dust it with hair-powder for a day 
or two. 


Pamily Wine. 

Black currants, red currants, white currants, ripe cher- 
ries, raspberries, and gooseberries, each 28 pounds: water 
9 gallons. Steep for three or four days, frequently stir- 
ring up the mash, then strain with expression, andedd 
to each gallon of the liquor, good, moist sugar three 
pounds; cream of tartar (dis.), threedrachms. Ferment, 
cork, and lastly add good spirits at the rate of two to five 
per cent. 


Mince Pies. 

Squeeze the juice of three large lemons, boil the rind 
tender enough to pound to a paste; then add a pound 
and a-half of loaf sugar grated fine, a pound and a-half 
of currants, a pound and a-half of beef suet, cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg to your taste, two glasses of brandy, the 
juice of the lemons, an ounce of Savoy biscuits, and what 


sweetmeats you please. Some add halfa pound of chop- 
ped apples. 


Cosmetic Soap for Washing Hands. 

Take a pound of Castile or otirer nice soap, scrape it in 
small pieces, and put it on the fire with a little water; stir 
it till ft becomes a smoofh paste, and, when cold, add 
some lavender water, or essence of any kind. Beat it 
with a silver spoon until well mixed, thicken it with corn 
meal and keep it in small pots closely covered. 

To clean Paint. 

Smear a piece of flannel with common whiting, mixed 
to the consistency of common paste, in warm water. Rub 
the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash off with 
pure, cold water. Grease spots will in this way be almost 
instantly removed, as well as other filth, and the paint 
will retain its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired. 


Mutton Chops, Baked. 

Cut a neck of mutton into neat chops, season them 
with salt and pepper, butter a dish, lay in the chops and 
pour in a batter made of a quart of milk, four eggs beaten 
up, four table-spoonsful of flour, and a little salt. An 
hour will bake them. 


Cold Feet. 

Cold feet are the precursors of consumption. To escape 
them, warm your feet well in the morning, and covering 
the sole with a piece of common paper, carefully draw on 
the sock, and then the boot or shoe. 


To entirely clear out the Red Ant. 

Wash your shelves down clean, and while damp, rub 
fine salt on them, quite thick, and let it remain on fora 
time and they will disappear. 


Boston Rye-and-Indian Bread. 

One quart of Indian meal, three pints of rye meal, one 
teacup of molasses, one of yeast. Salt; mix all well with 
warm water! smooth it over the top by dipping the hand 
in water. Let it stand to rise; when it cracks, it is ready 
to bake. Iron pans are the best to bake itin. It requires 
a great deal of baking; about four hours for a loaf of this 
size. 


To make Lard Candles. 

To every eight pounds of lard, add one ounce nitric acid, 
and the manner of making is as follows: Having care- 
fully weighed your lard, place it over a slow fire, or at 
least merely melt it; then add the acid, and mould the 
same as tallow, and you have a clear, beautiful candle, 
In order to make them resemble bona fide tallow candles, 
you have only to add a small proportion of pure beeswax. 
Chestnut Custard. 

Take three pounds of well roasted chestnuts, removing 
such parts as were colored by the fire, and pound them 
with a pound of fresh butter; when a smooth paste, add 
three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar, the yolks of 
twelve eggs, a pinch of salt, and a few spoonsful of whip- 
ped cream, the whites whipped firm. 


Raspberry Cream. — 

Put six ounces of raspberry jam to a quart of cream, 
pulp it through a lawn sieve, mix it with the juice of a 
lemon and a little sugar, and whisk it till thick. Serve it 
in a dish or glasses. Strawberry cream may be made in 
the same way. For common use, substitute good milk 
for the cream. 


Coffee Cream. 

Toast two gills of raw coffee till it is light brown and 
not a grain burnt; put it hot from the toaster, without 
grinding it, into a quart of rich, sweet milk; boil it, and 
add the yolks of eighteggs. When done, strain it through 
a sieve and sweeten it—if pppperly done, it will not be 
discolored. 


For Fattening Hens. 

The following is from the Maine Farmer: Shut up 
your hens where there is no gravel. Keep corn by them 
all the time, and also give them dough once a day. For 
drink give them skim milk.. With this food they will fut- 
ten in ten days. If kept over ten days they should have 
some gravel, or they will fall away. 


Rice Bread. 

Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of water, till 
the whole becomes thick and pulpy. With this, and 
yeast, and six pounds of flour, make your dough. In 
this way, it is said, as much bread will be made, as if 
eight pounds of flour, without the rice, had been used. 


Toclean Teeth. | 
Take of good soft water, one quart; juice of lemon, two 
ounces; burnt alum, six grains; common salt, six grains. 


Mix; boil them a minute in a cup, then strain and bottle — 


for use. Rub the teeth with a small bit of sponge tied to 
a stick, once a week. 


Potato Balls. 

Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg; roll them 
into balls; flour them, or egg and bread-crumb them ; and 
fry them in clean drippings, or brown them in a Dutch 
oven. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Visiting the Sick. 
Do not visit the sick when you are fatigued, or when in 
a state of perspiration, or with the stomach empty—for in 
such conditions you are liable to take the infection. When 
the disease is very contagious, take the side of the patient 
which is near to the window. Do not enter the room the 
first thing in the morning, before it has been aired; and 
when you come away, take some food, change your cloth- 
ing immediately, and expose the latter to the air for some 
days. 
Italian Cheese. 

Mix with nearly half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
the juice of three lemons, two table-spoonsful of white 
wine, and a quart of cream; beat it with a whisk till 
quite thick, which may be in half an hour; puta bit of 
muslin into a hair sieve,and pour out thecream. In 
twelve hours turn it out, and garnish it with flowers. It 
may be put intoa tin shape, with holes in it. 


Gitron Cream. 

Cut the finest citron melons when perfectly ripe, take 
out the seeds and slice the nicest part into a China bowl 
in small pieces that will lie conveniently ; cover them with 
powdered sugar, and let them stand several hours, then 
drain off the syrup they have made and add as much 
cream as it will give astrong flavor to—then freeze it. 
Pine apples may be used in the same way. 


Peach Cream. 

Get fine, soft, ripe peaches, peal them, take out the 
stones and put them in a bowl; sprinkle some sugar on 
and chop them small with a silver spoon; if the peaches 
are ripe they will become asmooth pulp; add as much 
milk or rich cream as you have of the first; then add 
more sugar and freeze it. 


Croquettes of boiled Meat. 

Mince some boiled meat very small; add to it some 
mausage-meat, mashed potatoes, crumbs of bread, soaked 
in milk, and sweet herbs; make them into a paste, and 
form it into balls; roll them in very fine raspings, and fry 
them ofa nice color. ‘ 


Pickled Beets. 

To pickle beet-roots, boil them till three parts done; 
then when cold, peal them and cut them into thin slices; 
put the cut slices into a jar, and pour on them hot spiced 
vinegar, sufficient to cover the whole. Let them stand a 
month. 


To make Blacking. ° 

A quarter of a pound of ivory black, two ounces sugar 
candy, a quarter ounce gum tragacanth. Pound all very 
fine; boil a bbttle of porter, and stir the ingredients in 
while boiling hot. 


Chamomile. 

This is a great restorative to the lungs and promotes 
perspiration. It is good in salves and ointments to take 
away swellings. 

Cleanliness. 

Most diseases of the skin proceed from want of cleanli- 
ness. These, indeed, may be caught by infection, but 
they will seldom continue long where cleanliness prevails. 


Aromatic Vinegar. 4 
Put a portion of acetate of potash into a smelling-bottle, 
mix gradually with half its weight of sulphuric acid, and 


Coffee Eggs. 

Make some good strong coffee; let it rest to clear as 
usual, and sweeten it with sugar according to discretion; 
beat up six yolks of eggs, with about four cxps of coffee, 
and sift it; pour this into little moulds in the form of 
eggs, or of any other (do not fill them quite), and bake in 
a mild oven, or a Dutch one, or with a brazing-pan ; cover 
between two fires. They are made after this manner, in 
the shape of any fruits or birds, iffyou have proper 
moulds, either of copper or china. 


Christmas Pudding. 

One pound of suet chopped very fine, one pound of 
grated bread, one pound of currants, one pound of raisins 
stoned, the rind of half a lemon shred as fine as possible, 
six Jamaica peppers in fine powder, four eggs, a glass of 
brandy, a litle salt, and as much milk as will make ita 
proper consistence; boil it nine hours, and serve with 
sweet sauce. This pudding will keep after it is boiled for 
full six months, if not taken out of the basin. ‘Tie it over 
with a clean cloth, and boil it a full hour when wanted. 


Little Cakes for Tea. 

Mix one pound of dried flour, half a pound of fine 
sugar sifted, one ounce of caraway seeds, a little nutmeg 
and pounded mace; beat the yolks of two eggs with three 
spoonsful of sack ; put these to the rest, with half a pound 
of butter melted in a little thin cream, or new milk ; work 
all together, roll it out thin, cut it into cakes with a tin 
or glass, bake them on tins. A little baking done in a 
slack oven. 

Plum Pudding without Eggs. 

Quarter of a pound of suet, three tablespoonsful of 
flour, quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, one spoon- 
ful of sugar, and spice; to which add a middle-sized car- 
rot, which must be boiled the day before, and mashed to 
a pulp; mix well together, and boil three hours. 

Beef Tea. 

Cut half a pound of lean beef into thin slices, put it in 
a pint of water, set it over a slow fire, skim it as it boils. 
When the beef is quite tender, strain off the tea. A little 
salt may be added. If this tea should prove too strong, a 
little boiling water may be poured into it. 

To give Lustre to Silver. 

Dissolve a quantity of alum in water, so as to make 
pretty strong brine, and skim it carefully ; add some soap 
to it, and dip a linen rag in it, and rub over the plate. 
Indian Griddle Cakes. 

One quart of sifted Indian meal, four large spoonsful of 
wheat flour, a quart of new milk, four eggs well beaten 
and a little salt. Bake them on a soapstone griddle. 


Asthma. 
The following is recommended as a relief:—Two ounces 
of the best honey and one ounce of castor oil mixed. A 


teaspoonful to be taken night and morning. 


Lavender Water. 

Put a pint of highly rectified spirits of wine to one ounce 
of essential oil of lavender, and two drachms of ambergria ; 
shake them well together, and keep closely stopped. 


Jumbles. 
Half a pound of sugar, halfa pound of butter, three- 


add a few drops of oil of lavender. 


quarters of a pound of flour and two eggs. 


-* 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


EpiIToR AND PROPRIETOR. 


WHAT TO DO WITH GIRLS. 

A wise father—they are scarce now-a-days, we 
are sorry to say—was asked what he proposed 
doing with his girls? He replied: “I intend to 
apprentice them to their excellent mother, that 
they may learn the art of improving time, and 
thus be fitted to become useful members of 
society.” This was an excellent idea, but how 
seldom is it carried out at the present time! Just 
look into society, and see to whom young girls 
are apprenticed in this middle of the nineteenth 
century! As soon as they are old enough to be 
bound out—that is, as soon as their minds be- 
come sufficiently developed to receive permanent 
impressions, and to form ideas for themselves— 
they are apprenticed to a capering dancing- 
master, to a whiskered, foreign music-teacher, to 
a brainless milliner, toa pinching dressmaker, to 
street-gadding, to confectionary shops, to the 
theatre and the opera. With the drain upon 
their time and their attention which all these 
multifarious and simultaneous apprenticeships 
make, what opportunity have the overtasked 
girls to learn anything useful or valuable from a 
mother’s teaching? They are worked almost to 
death, and cannot find in home anything but a 
place to eat and sleep, and put on their fine 
clothes. Talk of home influence upon such 
overworked slaves as these! You might as well 
attempt to teach the Differential Calculus to a 
drowning man! No, no! the only chance for 
home improvement for these outraged young 
apprentices, is for them to break their indentures, 
or for their parents to cancel them, and then for 
them to be articled or bound out to their mothers. 


A creat Errect.—A few surly words, 
spoken by Louis Napoleon to the Austrian am- 
bassador, caused a fall of stocks in Europe, to 
the extent of $300,000,000. Verily, “tall oaks 
from little acorns grow.” 


Novet Costume.—In Cincinnati, recently, 
young man attended a fancy masquerade in a 
suit of* striped chain-gang clothes, obtained from 
the State Prison. 


For THE Curiovs.—The skeleton of the 
celebrated stallion Black Hawk has been added 
to the collection in the State cabinet. 


_ ROME IN HER DECADENCE. 

The following remarkably vivid, although, 
perhaps, somewhat overdrawn picture of Rome 
during the time of the emperors—a period 
which, some would make us believe, is soon to be 
repeated in our time—we find in James Hannay’s 
admirable series of lectures on “Satire and 
Satirists: “It was a monstrous and unnatural 
period of gigantic opulence and titanic sin; 9 
time both of blood and luxury; when the world 
ate and drank more, and lied and blasphemed 
more, and was at once more knowing and more 
superstitious than it has ever been known to be. 
Something tropical is the effect, that entering 
into it produces on the imagination which still 
retains any healthy northern simplicity of char- 
acter. You gasp for air. The soul is in an at- 
mosphere close and hot; cloudy with coarse per- 
fume; where the flowers and the vegetation 
have, with monstrous proportions, something 
glaring and ghastly in their beauty, and some- 
thing sickly in their breath. Foul figures of 
every land swarm around you; brawny mur- 
derers from the Danube, and dusky, greasy 
scoundrels from the Nile. All that is bad is 
near. There are sounds of revelry which are 
allied with unutterable shame. The clashing of 
symbols and the notes of lutes, the gleam of 
gold and of wine, do not charm here; they ter- 
rify. The smoke of the wicked feasts blots out 
the heaven above you; and, like the drifting 
smoke from a funeral pile, is heavy with the 
odors of death.” 


Patent Suits.—When the validity of a pa- 
tent is established in the English courts, a certifi- 
cate to that’ effect is granted to the patentee, 
which cuts off further litigation. . 


+ > 


Tue Brack Art.—The police of Pittsburg 
recently made a descent into a gambling hole, 
and captured sixteen negro men, who were pay- 
ing court to the blind goddess. 


A COMPREHENSIVE — Professor 
Mitchell, the Cincinnati astronomer, lately de- 
livered alecture in New York on the “ Great 
Problems of the Universe.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE MOON. 

‘ The moon is a very queer planct, and a great 
puzzle to the philosophers. It has a day full as 
long as twenty-seven of ours, and always pre- 
sents the same face to the earth—its revolution 
upon its own axis occupying precisely the same 
time as its journey in its orbit round the earth. 
By the aid of powerful telescopes, the surface has 
been observed to consist of mountains and val- 
leys. According to Sir John Herschel, the high- 
est of these mountains exceeds a mile and three- 
quarters in height—the altitude being determined 
by measuring with a micrometer the length of 
the shadows which the mountains on the edge of 
the dark part cast upon the light part. The form 
of many of these mountains is exactly circular, 
like an inverted cup, and they have for the most 
part flat bottoms within, from which rises cen- 
trally a small, steep, conical hill. These appear- 
ances are deemed to indicate the volcanic nature 
of their origin, from their resemblance to the 
crater of Vesuvius and other voleanic and cra- 
tered mountains on the earth’s surface. With 
very powerful telescopes, decisive marks may be 
seen of stratification in successive layers of the 
voleanic matter. There are also deep valleys 
which appear to be filled with fog seas, though 
the general surface and higher projections of the 
spheroid are altogether uncovered and bare. 
These fog seas appear to be vapors and mists 
which have rolled down into these cavities in suf- 
ficient quantities to fill up the hollows, just as 
water gravitates into the beds of terrestrial 
oceans. There are also large regions which ap- 
pear perfectly level, and as though they were 
alluvial plains. No part of the surface presents 
any appearance of vegetation, or of variation 
which can be ascribed to a change of seasons; 
nor is there any atmosphere of sufficient density 
to refract or bend the rays of light in their pas- 
sagethrough it. Everything appears solid, des- 
olate and unfit for the support of animal life. 
There is therefore very little probability that the 
“man in the moon” is anything more than an 
imaginary character, notwithstanding the vera- 
cious melodies of Mother Goose. 

Speaking of poets, Dr. Darwin, an English 
poet and philosopher of the last century, started 
avery amusing theory to account for the sloping 
position of the earth towards hte sun. He sup- 
posed that the moon was projected from the 
southern hemisphere of the earth by a tremendous 
Volcano, at the commencement of creation, leay- 
ing the great hole in which the southern ocean 
now rolls, and causing the earth to cant from its 
Perpendicularity to its orbit. He fancied that 
this disturbance of the balance of our globe 


“Turned oblique the ‘eentric earth, 
Twice ten degrees and more ;” 
and that the moon once occupied the space at 
the southern part of the globe 
‘* Where now the South Sea rolls her waste of time.” 

This funny way of accounting for the obliquity 
of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit, never 
took into the account that the substance of the 
moon is much lighter than that of the earth, it 
being only about three-fifths as dense. The 
moon being also about twenty-one hundred miles 
in diameter, and a spheroid, it must have left a 
pretty broad and pretty deep hole at the southern 
side of our globe. Mariners have never yet in- 
formed us of any soundings in the South Sea 
quite so deep as that. 


» 


A Burerar TuRNED Bicamist.— A _ noto- 
rious scoundrel who was serving out a twenty 
years’ sentence in the Missouri penitentiary, 
escaped some time since, and going to Rock 
Island, Illinois, married a respectable young 
lady under the pretence that he was warden of 
the institution from which he had just broken out. 
He has since been recaptured, and the marriage 
declared void, for the two very good reasons of 
his having another wife living, and his incapacity 
as a convict to enter upon a contract. 


+ 
+ > 


Snore anp Learner Trape.—This branch 
of manufacture is the great staple of New Eng- 
land, and especially of Boston. We are ahead 
of any other city in the world in this department. 
There are three hundred and fifty-five houses 
established here in this business. 


» 


UnreasonaBLe!—A woman in Cincinnati 
recently made an application for divorce on the 
ground that her husband was a confounded fool. 
Good gracious, if that is a criterion for divorce, 
what a Babel will ensue in matrimony ! 


Tuink or 11t.—Three cigars smoked a day 
cost $43 80 per annum, not to mention their 
injurious effect upon the health. It don’t pay, 
depend upon it. 


+ > 
+ 


Wartcnes anp Steam Enoines.—A lever 
watch contains two hundred and two pieces; @ 
locomotive contains five thousand five hundred 
and sixteen. 


» 


AcEep.—An Indian who had the audacity to 
live over one hundred years, lately died in Wis- 
consin. He is said to have had eleven wives, 
considering which, his long life is miraculous ! 
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A TRUE NATIONALITY. 

We doubt whether any other people in the 
world ever had so little of nationality about it, 
* as ours, in respect to the employment of native 
artists or the use of home productions. Almost 
every trader finds that the true method to thrive 
in business, is to deal in a foreign, in preference 
to an American article. It sells more readily ; 
it pays a greater profit. The foreign painter, 
sculptor, actor, singer, dancer, is patronized in 
preference to the native ; and scenes and incidents 
of foreign history are selected in preference to 
those of our own, as the subjects for decorating 
our houses and public buildings. Perhaps there 
is no other cause for this preference for everything 
foreign, except fashion. We have no fashion of 
our own, no standard of taste. Everything of 
this nature is regulated by the practice of the 
old world, and particularly of England. At this 
hour, we are more completely under the domin- 
ion of England in matters of fashion, than we 
were at the time of the American Revolution. 
When our forefathers declared their independence 
of Great Britain, they merely secured their po- 
litical liberty, and left themselves and their pos- 
terity to be as much the slaves of English fash- 
ion, as ever King George tried to ‘make them to 
the British crown. There must be another 
declaration of independence, and another revo- 
lution in America, before we shall be emancipated 
from foreign thraldom in this respect, and give 
full encouragement to American arts and artists. 
Such a declaration and such a revolution the 
Congress of the United States have started, at 
the present session, in reference to the decorations 
of the new national capitol. The whole busi- 
ness of decorating this monumentof our nation’s 


. wealth and greatness, was confided to foreign 


artists, and they were industriously engaged in 
perpetuating in paint and marble, the scenes and 
traditions of the old world. But American art 
spoke out, indignant at this perversion of nation- 
ality, and the sentiment of Congress sustained 
the protest. A special committee have taken 
the business from the superintendent, and have 
it in contemplation to establish a board of com- 
missioners to superintend the whole work of 
decorating, which board shall offer an opportu- 
nity for all American artists to compete with 
those of other lands, superiority of workmanship 
to be the test. This is as it should be; and we 
may now hope to see-native scenery, and events 
of native history, commemorated in the nation’s 


' capitol, by the hands of native artists. 


Poor Mexico !—She has had fifty-four changes 
of government in thirty-seven years. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY. 

The British territory lying to the north of 
Nebraska, and east of the Rocky Mountains, has 
recently been explored to some considerable ex. 
tent by a party from Canada, headed by Mr, 
Hind. Lords Grosvener and Cavendish, two 
young English noblemen who have recently vis. 
ited Boston, accompanied this expedition. The 
Saskatchewan River rises in the Rocky Moun. 
tains, and flows eastward, more than a thousand 
miles, into Lake Winnipeg. It has two principal 
branches flowing nearly parallel to each other, 
and meeting after a course of about six hundred 
miles. The southern branch of this river was 
traversed by Mr. Hind for several hundred miles, 
canoes being used in going one way, and horses 
in returning. By this means, he was enabled to 
get a much more thorough knowledge of the 
country than the fur traders of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, who always traverse that region 


by water. The valley of this river is of great 
extent, and was found to possess a very rich soil, 


The climate is much milder than the neighbor. 
hood of the Red River, further to the east, and 
the vegetation is most luxuriant. The slope of 
land at the eastern base of the mountains, about 
the head waters of Saskatchewan, is represented 
as the finest part of the territory. The snows 
never fall to any great depth, in winter, and 
snow-shoes are unknown to the Indians. This 
section is well timbered, and coal is found in 
great abundance. On the whole, though lyingin 
such a high latitude as 52° north, this region, by 
reason of the shelter of the Rocky Mountain 
chain, possess a climate highly favorable for hu- 
man habitation; while the facilities for internal 
communication, and the richness of the soil, hold 
out strong inducements for emigration. But it 
will probably be many years before the popula- 
tion of the Canadas will become so dense that the 
surplus will seek the great valley of the Sas 
katchewan, in order to find elbow-room. They 
do these things much slower in the Provinces 
than we do in the United States; and long be- 
fore John Bull has stretched his colonies to the 
Rocky Mountains, our free States will have rolled 
over them, and covered both slopes with an 
enterprising and thriving population. 


A smart Lap.—Young Prince Albert, of 
England, “proposes to undertake the circum: 
navigation of the globe,” so the English papers 
tell us. His marm will feel bad when he gets 
“ half-seas over.” 

TrvE.—Justice consists in doing no injary to 
men ; decency, in giving them no offence. ' 
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MYSTERIES OF VEGETATION. 

There are some singular phenomena in the 
operations of nature relative to the appearance 
and growth of plants. Whena piece of woods 
is burnt over so as entirely to destroy the growth, 
anew and very different kind of trees spring up, 
to take the place of that which has been re- 
moved. The same thing has been noticed in re- 
gard to plants, new and strange species appearing 
upon the locality after a destroying fire. After 
the great fire in London, in 1666, the ground 
was covered with a species of cross-marked Iris, 
which was before that time a stranger to that 
locality. And yet in such profusion did these 
plants spring up from the burnt land, that it was 
calculated that all Europe besides did not contain 
so great a quantity. So itis with a lake or pond 
which is dried up; the ground subsequently 
bearing kinds of vegetation totally dissimilar to 
that growing on the banks, orthe adjoining land. 
Thus, when certain marshes in Denmark were 
drained, some years ago, a plant called the 
carex cyperoides, sprang up in abundance—though 
before that an unknown production of the island, 
it being a native of Germany. Similar phe- 
nomena are occasionally observable in this coun- 
try, and the subject is well worthy the attention 
of the curious. ; 


Tae Peruvian Syrvur.—This medicine, ad- 
vertised on the cover of this Magazine, has made 
wonderful strides in the confidence of the people 
of New England since its introduction four years 
since. We know of none now before the public 
which is so honorably endorsed. It is used reg- 
ularly, and prescribed by many of our first phy- 
itians. Its principles are simple, but scientific, 
and without a particle of clap-trap—too often 
resorted to—it has obtained an enviable position, 
and commands entire confidence. We know its 
Virtues and have used it extensively. 


+ > 


Rattroaps 1x tHe Unitep States.—The 
cost of construction and equipment of the rail- 
roads in the United States is $1,050,655,870, or 
enough money to break down any other country 
in the world. 


Waar’s 1x Name.—Colonel Manypenny 
has taken hold of a newspaper in Ohio, as a 
speculation. Perhaps he will be many pennies 
poorer by the operation. 


» 


Tar Artantic London 
Times takes strong ground against the British 
government furnishing money for laying another 
Atlantic cable. 


GOOD ADVICE. 

We sometimes come across very good advice, 
wrapped up in verse, which the authors probably 
fancy tobe poetry. In such cases, one is strongly 
tempted to strip off the borrowed plumes of 
rhyme, and hold the bantling up in its simple — 
naturalness. Such an instance is the following : 
You must not try to walk by the light of others, 
but follow your own. Do the best you can, and 
rely upon yourself. Do not be idle, but try to 
make yourself useful, and keep up a good heart. 
You must find peace in your own breast, and not 
look for it in worldly pleasure. By doing your 
best, show to Fortune that you deserve her smiles, 
whether you enjoy them or not. Learn wisdom 
by experience ; do not repine at neglect; never 
despair; trample on disappointment, and go 
right ahead. 

There! we have picked out some very choice 
maxims, from a half-dozen or more verses of 
rhymed lines, with capital letters at the beginning, 
which we very much fear would never have at- 
tracted the notice of onr readers, had we copied 
the verses themselves. The fact is, it takes some- 
thing more than rhyme and metre to make poe- 
try; and some of the truest poetry that ever 
warmed the soul, has never a measure to the 
lines, or a jingle to the words. If our would-be 
poets would write in prose, many of them would 
find that they had nothing to say, and the few 
that had, would be able to say it much more 
intelligibly. 


+ 


Coat Burnine Enorines. — The Hudson 
Railroad is now using thirteen coal burning en- 
gines with Cumberland coal, at a very large gain 
over wood. The whole locomotive force of the 
road, it is expected; will, during the present year, 
be changed to coal burners. We hope the other 
corporations will do likewise, and put an end to 
the further destruction of our forests. 


+ 


Insurance Companies.—We find, by a lately 
published table of statistics, that there are 
eighteen well-established and successful insurance 
companies in Boston, with ay aggregate capital 
amounting to about four millions of dollars. 


Nor Deap Broxe.—The famous American 
horse-fancier, Mr. Ten Broeck, comes out nearly 
sixteen thousand dollars ahead in his English 
turf bettings. 


» 
+ 


SincuLaR sBuT tTRvE.— Reliable statistics 
show that railroad travelling is the safest mode 
of transportation known to our times. 


| 


PECULIARITIES OF JAPAN. 

The government of the empire of Japan pre- 
sents the remarkable anomaly of two co-existing 
sovereigns, each maintaining a state independent 
of the other, and each the recipient of popular 
homage. One of these sovereigns is the religious 
ruler, and is reputed to be descended from the 
gods of Japan. He is called the Mikado, or 
Dairi-Sama. The other exercises the civil pow- 
er, and pays stated homage to his spiritual co- 
emperor. He is called the Ziogun, or Koboe- 
Sama. He is descended from an early conqueror 
who wrested the civil power from the Dairi- 
Sama, some years ago. The Mikado is supreme 
in rank, but quite insignificant in political af- 
fairs. The greatest veneration is paid to him by 
the people, amounting almost to worship. Yet 
he is little better than a prisoner, for he is born, 
lives and dies within the precincts of his court, 
and never goes out into the world. He is looked 
upon as most holy, and a pope by birth; and in 
order to keep up this.opinion in the minds of the 
people, he is obliged to live entirely secluded, 
and to take the most extraordinary care of his 
sacred person. 

Whon he desires to move from place to place, 
he is borne on men’s shoulders, as it is consid- 
ered prejudicial to his dignity and holiness to 
touch the ground with his feet. Nor is his sacred 
person ever exposed to the open air, nor the un- 
worthy sun suffered to shine upon his head. 
Such is the intense holiness of his body, that he 
dares not cut off his hair, or beard, or nails. 


The same reason prevents him from voluntary 
ablution ; but lest he should grow too dirty, his 
attendants may clean him in the night, when he is 
asleep—because it is held that what is taken 
from his body under these circumstances, has 
been stolen from him, and does not detract from 
his holiness. His victuals must be prepared 
every time in new vessels, and served at table in 
new dishes; and after he has refreshed himself, 
the utensils. are destroyed, for fear that some pro- 
fane person should use them, and thus bring on 
severe disorders, as a consequence of his impiety 
in eating from these consecrated vessels. For the 
same reason, his cast-off garments are carefully 
destroyed—it being held that if any layman 
should wear them, without the express command 
of the Mikado, they would occasion pains in all 
parts of the body. His crown is placed every 
morning, for several hours, upon the altar, that 
its presence may preserve the peace and pros- 
perity of the empire. 


Cawapian Corx.—Our Canadian neighbors 
have now twenty, ten, five and one cent pieces. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EXERCISE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is that it has now become fashionable for 
young ladies to take a great deal of out-door 
exercise. Pallid faces and willowy figures are 
no longer thought interesting and attractive, and 
even a moderate degree of plumptitude is no 


_longer inadmissible. It is a pleasant sight to visit 


Jamaica Pond, or any of the little lakes in the 
vicinity of Boston, and see the bevies of young 
beauties disporting on the shining ice-fields. The 
only fear we have is that the fondness for out 
door sports is only a spasmodic action, that is 
merely fashionable and not systematic. If it be 
followed throughout the year by exercises, adapted 
to each season, as walking, driving, riding, or if 
a course of indoor exercises, such as calisthenics 
or bowling, such as set the vicissitudes of the 
weather at defiance, then all will be well, and 
the young ladies of America will soon rival their 
blooming English sisters with whom beauty and 
health are permanent charms and blessings. 
And here a little caution suggests itself; we are 
afraid that a love -of excitement leads to over- 
exertion on the part of many girls who are just 
commencing a series of open-air exercise, and 


whose previous training does not enable them to 
encounter a great amount of physical labor. 
All such should remember that exercise ceases to 
be beneficial when it is followed by prostration. 
They should begin by degrees, and then they will 
gradually acquire strength and hardihood. By 
taking short walks at first, gradually increasing 


the distance travelled, in a few months a healthy 


girl will be enabled to do her ten miles before 
dinner, without fatigye, a feat which an English 
girl would deride to hear pronounced a difficult 
one. 


“Captain Bett: or, The Buccaneer of the 
Gulf’—Enclose us twenty cents, in postage 


stamps or silver, and receive this remarkable 
story, fully illustrated, by return of mail, and 
past-paid. This story was written expressly for 
us by an officer of the navy, and is unrivalled in 
interest. Over 30,000 copies have been sold. 


Doc-mares (Dogmas).—A lame man passed 
our office this morning upon a sled drawn by four 
large dogs. We were obliged to think twice to 
be satisfied we had not been spirited away bodily 
to Lapland. 


Ancient Dertvation.—The Saxons were 


so called from the battle-axes, or seaxis with 
which they were armed. 
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INCIPIENT STATES. 

The late proposition before Congress, embraced 
the organization of six new territories, Arizona, 
Colona, Nevada, Laramie, Dacotah, and Onton- 
agon ; all to be cut off from States or Territories 
already in existence. Arizona will comprise the 
southern portion of New Mexico, together with 
the Mesilla valley or Gadsden purchase, which 
our government acquired from Mexico, by treaty, 
in 1854. This region of country is separated by 
hundreds of miles of mountainous tracts from 
the settled portion of New Mexico, and the 
population, amounting to some twelve or fifteen 
thousand people, is virtually without the protec- 
tion of law. Colona embraces the Rocky Moun- 
tain slope in the western part of Kansas, in the 
vicinity of the newly-discovered gold regions of 
Pike’s Peak, Cherry Valley, etc., including also 
small portions of the territories of New Mexico, 
Utah and Nebraska. This area measures about 


192,000 square miles, and is as yet but sparsely 
settled. The stream of emigration is however 
flowing thither very rapidly, attracted by the 
very rich and extensive gold deposites, which 
rival the most favored portions of California. 
Nevada will be taken from the western part of 


Utah, lying between Salt Lake and California— 


aregion of country not yet infested by the Mor- 
mons. Laramie constitutes the western part of 
Nebraska, in which the fort of that name is sit- 
uated ; but it is probable that three or four terri- 
tories will eventually be made out of Nebraska, 
which has an area of 336,000 square miles; or 


shout one-ninth of the whole Union. Dacotah is 


the half that remained of the original territory 
of Minnesota, after the eastern portion was cut 
off to make the present State of that name. It 
is at present unorganized, and without a govern- 
ment, having been left by Congress in that con- 
dition when the new State was admitted, at the 


last session. Ontonagon is the extensive penin- 
sula between Lakes Superior and Michigan, 
which is at present included in the two States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, but principally in the 
latter. A glance at the map will show that it is 
entirely cut off by water from Michigan proper, 
and requires a separate government for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants and ‘the encouragement 
ofemigration. This new territory would extend 
dlong the whole southern shore of Lake Superior, 
adistance of three hundred and eighty miles; 
and for that reason it has by some been proposed 
toname it Superior. 


» 


Bixpino.—Every description of binding is 
done at this office. Works bound, and returned 
in one week, in the best possible manner. 


THE AURORA IN SIBERIA. 


The appearances of the aurora borealis in high 
northern latitudes are much more brilliant and 
well defined than with us. Im the Revelations 
of a Banished Lady, who sojourned for some 
time at Berezov, a gold-mining town in Siberia, 
we find a description of a most beautiful display 
of this kind. The first indication was a distant 
but loud, crackling noise, heard in the @ir at 10 
o’clock at night. The night was frosty and clear, 
and every object around ‘was covered with snow. 
In an instant after this sound was heard, the 
whole environs were enveloped in one blaze of 
illumination, and in the sky appeared two walls 
of mild, whitish flame, crowned by a cone-like 
cupola which reached to the zenith. The cupola 
was gradually thrown off, and the two walls 
converged at the top, assuming the shape of a 
sugar loaf. The walls of this pyramid appeared 
to be formed of light, curling clouds, which rose 


from the base, floated rapidly to the top, disap- 
peared as quickly as they ascended} and were 
succeeded by others equally brilliant and fleeting. 
These floating wails completely shut out the sky, 
so that nothing could be seen through them, of 
the blue vault, or the stars. These magnificent 


appearances continued for several hours, and 


when at two o’clock in the morning they gradu- 
ally faded away, the stars assumed their usual 
brightness, and the moon shone forth in a cloud- 
less sky. During the exhibition harmonious 
strains, like those of the wolian harp, were 
audible. The wonderful phenomena of the 


aurora borealis are attributed by modern philos- 


ophy, to electrical influences in the higher and 
more rarified regions of the atmosphere. By 
recent experiments with a very powerful electrical 
apparatus, in the discharge of the electric spark 
through the air in a glass cylinder, rarified 
almost to vacuum, appearances have been pro- 


duced which in the dark exhibit many of the 


peculiarities of the northern lights ; still further 
observations will probably demonstrate that the 
sound produced by the electric discharge is 
rendered harmonious in rarified air. 


+ > 


Honors To THe Brave.—A statue of Gen- 
eral Havelock is to be erected in Trafalgar 
Square, London, beside the monument to Nelson. 
Thus promptly does England honor her heroes. 


Wuatine.—The whalemen in the Pacific 
have been very successful on the coast of 
California. 


Cupa.—Spain turns up her august nose at the 
idea of selling Cuba to this country. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The salmon fisheries of Ireland are reported 
to be worth $1,000,000 per annum. 

’ Alexander Herzen’s Memoirs of Catherine II., 
of Russia, is making a sensation in Germany. 

Louis Napoleon is an excellent boxer, a first- 
rate equestrian, a good swimmer, and rows well. 

A yee volcano lately broke out in the 
harbor of Leghorn. It was discovered by thick 
volumes of smoke issuing from the water. 

The Earl of Haddington, at one period Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and subsequently in Sir 
Robert Peel’s cabinet, died lately in Scotland. 

Divorce cases in England have multiplied be- 
yond all expectation since the new act, lessening 
the expenses, went into operation. 


Madame Kisselhorf, the lady of the Russian 
ambassador to Paris, is so exceedingly beautiful 
as to have been called the “ Rose of Russia.” 


The aggregate money value of the salmon 
fisheries of Ireland is stated to exceed £300,000 
per annum. 

The manager of one of the inferior theatres 
at Berlin paid, in the course of one year (from 
June, 1857, to June, 1858), $6511, as per centage 
to authors. 

There were rumors in London that a society 
of Dutch capitalists has offered to construct a 
railway from the Caspian Sea to the very borders 
of India. 

A special conference of the Society of Friends, 
held in London, has decided in favor of permitting 
marriages in cases where but one of the parties 
is a Friend. 

Notwithstanding the great prosperity of the 
English manufacturers, France seems to be 
steadily gaining on England in the consumption 
of cotton. 

The remains of King Michael, of Poland, 
heretofore deposited in a vault in the Cathedral 
at Cracow, have been removed to a splendid 
marble tomb in the body of the church. 

One of the late Australian mails received in 
England contained fourteen hundred registered 
money letters, transmitted by emigrants to rela- 
tives and friends in the “old country.” 

A Greek manuscript of the third century has 
just been discovered near Mount Athos, in 
Greece. The manuscript is a treatise on gym- 
nastics, written by Philostratus. 

The big bell, the gift of Cardinal Woolsey, 
and the pride and boast of Sherbo.ne, England, 
terminated its career recently. As the ringers 
were ringing it for service, it cracked, so that it 
is no longer fit for use. 

Among the antiquities from Carthage for the 
British Museum, is a gigantic lion of Parian 
marble, in a crouching attitude, measuring ten 
feet in length by six.in height, and weighing 
eight tons. 

France will have, by the first of January, 1860, 
upward of forty screw line-of-battle-ships. Both 
Russia and Austria are continually making ap- 
propriations for the increase of their respective 
navies. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A lady has presented Lord Shaftesbury wi 
£500 for the poor people of Hull, England. . 

Mr. Robert Chambers contradicts the state. 
ment that he is the author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” 

A Glasgow r says one thousand c 
omnibus driven pry 
the city of Glasgow. 

A machinist in Manchester, England, has 
finished a printing-press, claiming to print 15,000 
sheets, on both sides, every hour it is run, 


The London Court Journal says it has good 

reason to believe that the Emperor Alexander 
will visit Queen Victoria during the month of 
May. 
A French newspaper states that Count du 
Chatel, of Paris, lately bought his wife a quan- 
tity of jewelry, of which one ruby alone cost 
eighty thousand dollars. 


A ponation! working machine is now in activity, 
weavihg silk by the motive power of electricity, 
It is applied at Lyons, France, to the Jacquard 
loom and is called the “ Metier Cadot.”’ 

An old manuscript of Goetz von Berlichingen, 
the hero of one of the finest dramas of Goethe, 
has been prepared for publication by a descendant 
of the «Knight of the Iron* Hand.” 


The tree producing gutta percha is indigenous 
to the Malay Islands—gutta being the name of 
the juice of the tree; which grows to a large size, 
varying from three to six feet in diameter. 


Forty-five cases, containing Mosaic and Punic 
inscriptions, which were taken from the ruins of 
Carthage, have been despatched from Malta ina 
British steamer, to be placed in the British 
Museum. 

In Spain every village is obliged, if its re 
sources will admit, to have a surgeon, who is 
either paid in corn or money, one of his duties 
being to shave, in person or by proxy, all the 
rate payers once a week. 

A census of the population of Rome has just 
been completed, from which it appears that the 
total of the inhabitants is 180,357, a figure at 
which this stereotyped city has remained for the 
last two hundred and fifty years. 


The sum of twenty thousand pounds sterling 
has been lately granted for the extension of the 
Melbourne library in England. The attendance 
of this place of resort last year was 96,000, as 
large a number as visited within the same period 
the British Museum. 

Paris was never healthier than it is now, and 
it appears from an official return just published 
that the average of deaths, which was formerly 
sixty-seven to seventy-five daily, has fallen to 
from thirty-three to thirty-eight. This decline 
in mortality is ascribed to the recent demolitions 
of unwholesome streets and houses. 


In Nottingham, England, a poor woman was 
recently torn to pieces by machinery in a shock- 
ing manner, while engaged in crushing oats. 
She was alone in the room, and, when discoy- 
ered, presented a frightful spectacle, her skull 
being fractured and shattered, and the limbs 
torn from the body, the various parts of which 
were scattered in every direction. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Brooklyn, New York, according to recent es- 
timates, has upward of 220,000 inhabitants. 

In less than eight years nearly 80,000 Germans 
have arrived from Europe in New York. 

Rubies, iron, silver and copper have been dis- 
covered in Los Angelos county, California. 

The gross revenue of the Ohio public works 
for the year 1858 was $314,446. 


In the Malay language the same word signifies 
women and flowers. 

In Canada, recently, a man and his wife were 
fined for profane swearing. A similar penal law 
is in existence in Massachusetts. 

The first garroter convicted in New York, 
about two years ago, has only thirty years longer 
to serve in the State Prison. 


The Americans use eight times as much coffee 
as the English, and the English use eight times as 
much beer as the Americans. 

The amount of taxes annually collected in 
Cuba, is 28,000,000, which is equal to forty-six 
dollars to every inhabitant. 

Master M. T. Tucker, aged fourteen, of Todd 
County, Ky., measures six feet six inches in 

ight. 


The State of Arkansas has not a single tele- 
gern wire within her borders. 


project is on 
for establishing one between Memphis and 
Little Rock. 

A portion of a comb bearing the name of 
George Washington, has been found at Valley 
Forge, and it is supposed to be one lost by him 
during the Revolutionary War. 

There were received at the Dead Letter Office 
last year 12,491 letters, containing altogether, 
$59,913, about nine-tenths of which sum has 
been restored to its rightful owners. 

The bituminous coal trade of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Western States, 1s set down at 
$,500,000 tons, making the entire coal trade of 
the country reach 11,000,000 tons. 


The police of New Orleans have entered into 
& mutual agreement not to drink in a coffee-house 
nor in a public bar-room during the present year. 
A very sensible agreement. 


Miss Mary Allison died at Northingham, N. 
IL, recently, in the 109th year of her age. She 
leaves eight daughters, the youngest of whom is 
sixty, and the eldest eighty-tive years of age. 

A loving husband in St. Louis recently tele- 
graphed te his wife in New York as follows: 
“What have you for breakfast, and how is the 
baby?” The answer came back—“ Buckwheat 
‘takes and the measles.” 


The question “ why printers did not succeed so 
well as brewers?” was thus answered: “ Be- 
cause printers work for the head, and brewers*for 
the stomach ; and where twenty men have stom- 
achs, but one has brains.” 

From a recent repert of the Secretary of the 
Interior, made to the Senate, it appears ‘that the 
entire cost of government buildings in Washing- 
ton, including statuary and paintings has been 
$14,708,339 09! 


The Germans in the United States now publish 
more than two hundred periodical papers. 

In the State of Pennsylvania there are 11,281 
schools, 13,586 teachers, and 628,201 scholars. 


General Robles, just chosen President of Mex- 
ico, is only twenty-eight years of age. 

The rent roll of the Girard real estate in Phil- 
adelphia, amounts yearly to $15,117. 

A new capitol for the State of Michigan is to 
be built at Lansing, estimated cost $500,000. 


A dish of water on the stove makes the air 
more moist and healthful. 

Frederic Cooke, of Catskill, uses a family 
sleigh that was built in 1776. 

Efforts are being made to introduce the camel 
into Virginia. 

In Tennessee, no bank is now allowed to issue 
or pay out notes of a less denomination than 
five dollars. 


A hog has been raised in Salem county, N. J., 
during the past year, whose weight is estimated 
at 1500 pounds. 

A young girl in Cincinnati, recently, while 
dancing in a public ball room, fell d on the 
floor. 

Mr. A. Duncan, of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
New York, has given $10,600 to the Providence 
Insane Asylum. 


The first newspaper was printed in Ohio in 
1703. There are now 340 weekly, 23 semi- 
weekly, and 31 daily papers. 

An Englishman was recently detected in the 
act of smuggling by the New York custom house 
officers ; the legs of his boots were stuffed with 
watches, 

Mr. John Bard, of Red Hook, New York, has 
expended the sum of $60,000, within six years, 
in erecting and supporting chapel schools and 
night schools, ete., and in other kindred works. 

Dr. Adam Clark had a perfect abhorrence of 
both pork and tobacco. He is reported to have 
said, “If I were to offer a sacrifice to the devil, 
it would be a roasted pig stuffed with tobacco.” 


When Rothschild was asked whether he would 
not like to become a temporal king of the Jews in 
Palestine, “ O, no,” said he, “ I would rather be 
Jew of the kings than king of the Jews.” 


Newton, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Locke, 
Ilume, Pope, Bacon, Voltaire and Cowper, are 
among the very many distinguished men who 
lived a life of single blessedness. 

A few years ago jt was exceedingly rare for a 
whaling captain to be accompanied by his wife 
and children, but itis now verycommon. An ex- 
amination of the list of whalers shows that no less 
than 42 are now in the Pacific, 


Mr. George F. Wright, an artist of Hartford, 
claims to have discovered an entirely new sys- 
tem of coloring, the effect of which is said to be 
very brilliant and striking, having the glow and 
warmth of life. 

There is a solid and very hard stone at Somer- 
set, Vt., a “pot hole” ten feet deep and two and 
a half feet in diameter, with a screw-like thread 
winding from top to bottom, making it look like 
the nut to an enormous screw. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp-Making. 


The Pretender to the Crown—A Lady’s 
bonnet. 

What day in spring is a command to go 
ahead? March fourth. 

The way to make a tall man short is to ask 
him to lend you a hundred dollars. 

Why is a picnic like a perfidious reptile? Be- 
cause it’s a snak(e) in the grass! 

A good many of the flying rumors of the day 
would be more appropriately designated by tak- 
ing off the letter F. 

A friend of ours: has a dipper with which a 
philanthropist lately bailed out an unfortunate 
debtor. 

When may a man be said to have a vacant 
expression of eye? When it is rheumy 
(roomy). 

When are the Russian people pickled down in 
small tin boxes? Ans.—Whenever they’re 
Czar-dines. 

What weapon does a young lady resemble 
whose acquaintances pass her in silence and 
without notice? A cut-lass. 

A true picture of despair is a pig reaching 
through a hole in the fence, to get a cabbage that, 
is only a few inches beyond his reach. 

Why is a sheet of postage stamps like distant 
relations? Because they are but slightly con- 
nected. 

Why may it be said that Dutchmen come into 
the world ready dressed ? Because they are born 
in Holland. 

Glory is well enough for a rich man, but it is 
of very little conséquence to a poor man with a 
large familly. 

Why ig & man who spoils his children like 
another man who builds castles in the air? Be- 
cause hé indulges in fancy too much. 

Dogs ofevery kind—setters, pointers, bulls, 
Newfoundlands, mastiffs, and terricrs—are all 
“lap dogs” when they are drinking. 

A person below the middle stature observed 
that he could boast of two negative qualifica- 
tions, viz., that he never wore a great coat, nor 
never lay /ong in bed. 

“Tlie newspapers of your party are perfect 
nuisances,” said a politician to his opponent. 
“ That’s just what horse-thieves think of sheriffs,” 
replied the other. 

In avery thin house, an getress spoke very 
low in her communication with her lover. The 
actor, whose benefit it happened to be, ex- 
claimed; with a woful humor: “ My dear, you 
may speak out; there is nobody to hear us.” 

Lord Eldon was celebrated as a bon vivant. 
“How many bottles,” said his late majesty to 
Stowel, “can your brother take at a sitting?” 
* “Why, I really can’t say; but I should think, 
your majesty, any given quantity.” 

Inthe “ Life of Wilberforce,” is the following 
entryin his diary: ‘‘ Went to hear Mr. Foster. 
Felt: much devotion, and wondered at a man 
who fell asleep during the psalins. During the 
sermon, went to sleep myself.’ 


Why is a boss farmer like the helmsman of 
ship? Because he looks after the tiller. 


Why is the letter D like a sailor? Ans.—Be- 
cause it follows the C. 

When is a plaid dress like an apple? Ans,— 
When it’s a tart un. , 

' Why is it pleasant to be late at a ball. Ans,— 

Because it is past time, 

What two letters of the al; - represent 
yourself and myself? Ans.—Why U and I. 


What part of a play do drinking men always 
like the best? Ans.—The fine ale, to be sure, 


Punch says that the result of all travelling is 
expressed in the phrase—* Well, Lam glad to get 
home again.” 


In riding on a “rail,” always take a seat just 
in front of a fat old gentleman. In case of a 
collision, he breaks the hurt wonderfully. 


- The Shylock who with head erect with honest 
people mingles, should cease to shave his fellow. 
men, and go to shaving shingles. 

“You gave me a fine joint of veal,” said a 
poor man to his patron; “but I have several 
mouths to feed, and now, like the times, I am 
out of joint.” 


The smiles of home are exceedingly pleasant, 
but there are many people who have good 
homes, and who prefer smiling with a friend 
outside. 

“You look,” said an Irishman to a pale, hag- 
gard smoker, “as if you had got out of your 
grave to light your cigar, and couldn’t find your 
way back again.” 

“Tand Senator Webster put up at the same 
tavern,” said a rough-looking fellow. “It must 
have been a house of accommodation for man 
and beast,” replied a bystander. 


A gentleman praising the generosity of his 
friend, observed that he spent money like water. 
“Then of course he liquidated his debts,” re 
joined a wag. 

“ Glass pud in—glass pud in,” shouted a Polish 


glazier in one of our side streets. ‘“ No, thank 
you,” replied a. passer-by, “I’m not fond of 
‘glass pudding ;’ it’s very apt to give one 
‘panes’ in the stomach.” 

A witty rogue, brought before a Parisian tri- 
bunabfor a drunken riot, one day, assured the 
benéh that he was not a drnnkard, but in child- 
hood he was bitten by a mad dog, and ever since 
had a horror of water. 

A provincial paperfin England says that 
M’Kean Buchanan plays Lear with “a dusky 
Druidical magnificence.” We shouldn’t be at 
all surprised, if this eminent performer had been 
putting on some of his Othello tint to play the old 
sing in. 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy of BaLLovu’s Prcerortal, 
the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to address 
us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by return 
of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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“Y= COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, 


CAPTAIN OF PLYMOUTH COLONY.’ 


“if if 


John Alden the scribe. 


= 
View of Plymouth Church, with the cannon on top. 


John Alden goes to woo Priscilla tor Miles Standish Standish’s rage at getting the mitten. 
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a Priscilla the Puritan Maiden. Miles Standish the warrior. 
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Miles Standish killing the Indian. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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John Alden holding the yarn for Priscilla to wind. The lovers embracing when they hear of Standish’s death. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR 
He goes to fight the Indians 
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Miles Standish unexpectedly appearing at the wedding wedding procession, (a long way) after Darley. 


